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PREFACE. 

THE  most  adequate  mode  of  prefacing  the  Collected 
Works  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  as  of  most 
anthorsy  would  probably  be  to  offer  a  broad  general 
of  his  writings,  and  to  analyse  with  some  critical 
his  rdation  to  other  writers,  contemporary  or 
and  the  merits  and  defects  of  his  performances. 
la  this  case,  as  in  how  few  others,  one  would  also  have 
to  consider  in  what  degree  his  mind  worked  con- 
sentaneously or  diversely  in  two  several  arts — the  art  of 
^<try  and  the  art  of  painting.  But  the  hand  of  a 
brocber  is  not  the  fittest  to  undertake  any  work  of  this 
scope.  My  preface  will  not  therefore  deal  with  themes 
such  as  these,  but  will  be  confined  to  minor  matters, 
mtucfa  may  nevertheless  be  relevant  also  within  their 
hmits.  And  first  may  come  a  very  brief  outline  of  the 
fr«r  events  of  an  outw.'ardly  uneventful  life. 

Gabriel  Charles  Dante  Rossetti,  who,  at  an  early  stage 
'.f  his  professional  career,  modified  his  name  into  Dante 
Gabnd  Rossetti,  was  bom  on  12th  May  1828,  at  No. 
3S  Chariocte  Street,  Portland  Place,  London.  In  blood 
be  ms  three«fourths  Italian,  and  only  one-fourth  Eng- 
L-sh  ;  being  on  the  father's  side  wholly  Italian  ( Abruzzese), 
and  on  the  mother's  side  half  Italian  (Tuscan)  and  half 
Engiisb.  His  father  vr^s  Gabriele  Rossetti,  born  in 
1783  at  VasCo,  in  the  Abruzzi,  Adriatic  coast,  in  the  then 
kingdom  of  Naples.     Gabriele  Rossetti  (died  1854)  was 
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a  man  of  letters,  a  custodian  of  ancient  bronzes  in  the 
Museo  Borbonico  of  Naples,  and  a  poet ;  he  distinguished 
himself  by  patriotic  lays  which  fostered  the  popular 
movement  resulting  in  the  grant  of  a  constitution  by 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Naples  in  1820.  The  King,  after  the 
fashion  of  Bourbons  and  tyrants,  revoked  the  constitution 
in  1 82 1,  and  persecuted  the  abettors  of  it,  and  Rossetti 
had  to  escape  for  his  freedom,  or  perhaps  even  for  his 
life.  He  settled  in  London  towards  1824,  married,  and 
became  Professor  of  Italian  in  King's  College,  London, 
publishing  also  various  works  of  bold  speculation  in  the 
way  of  Dantesque  commentary  and  exposition.  His 
wife  was  Frances  Mary  Lavinia  Polidori  (died  1886), 
daughter  of  Gaetano  Polidori  (died  1853),  a  teacher  of 
Italian  and  literary  man  who  had  in  early  youth  been 
secretary  to  the  poet  Alfieri,  and  who  published  various 
books,  including  a  complete  translation  of  Milton's 
poems.  Frances  Polidori  was  English  on  the  side  of 
her  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Pierce.  The 
family  of  Rossetti  and  his  wife  consisted  of  four 
children,  born  in  four  successive  years — Maria  Fran- 
cesca  (died  1876),  Dante  Gabriel,  William  Michael,  and 
Christina  Georgina,  the  two  last-named  being  now  the  only 
survivors.  Few  more  aflfectionate  husbands  and  fathers 
have  lived,  and  no  better  wife  and  mother,  than  Gabriele 
and  Frances  Rossetti.  The  means  of  the  family  were 
always  strictly  moderate,  and  became  scanty  towards 
1843,  when  the  father's  health  began  to  fail.  In  or  about 
that  year  Dante  Gabriel  left  King's  College  School,  where 
he  had  learned  Latin,  French,  and  a  beginning  of  Greek ; 
and  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  art  of  painting,  to 
which  he  had  from  earliest  childhood  exhibited  a  very 
marked  bent.     After  a  while  he  was  admitted  to  the 


I  of  the  Rojnl  Academy,  bat  never  proceeded  be- 
^mrf  JtiftDtiqne  kcction.  In  1848  Rossctti  co-upcrated 
b  two  i>f  his  fdlow-Mudenti  in  painliag,  John  Everett 
d  WilUtni  Halnuui  Huni,  and  with  tlie  sculptor 
■  Weolaef,  in  forming  the  wxallcd  Prarraphoelite 
Hick  were  three  other  mcmbcT)  of  the 
s  Colltnson  (succeeded  aller  two  or 
tknm  jwan  by  V/tXUrr  Howell  Deveretl),  Frederie 
Ciwui  Stephens,  ind  the  present  writer.  Ford  Madox 
Bnnni,  the  hfstoricil  painter,  was  known  to  Roasetti 
mmA  aboDt  the  atme  time  when  the  Prxraphaelite 
•Anwc  ««>  Muted,  and  bore  an  important  part  both  in 
4K«diB(  hit  itudie*  and  in  upholding  the  movement, 
ta>  he  dd  not  think  fit  tnjoin  the  Brotherhood  in  any 
A«0  or  ODinpletc  aenae.  Through  Deverell,  Rossetti 
«1M>  to  know  Elisabeth  Eleanor  Slddal,  daugliler  of  a 
StaftcM  caller,  heneir  a  milliner's  assiatant,  gifted  vrith 
*>•*  aftiatic  acul  Kinie  poetic  faculty ;  in  the  Spring  of 
iMo,  aAer  a  long  engagement,  Uiey  mArricd.  Tlieir 
— ddtd  life  waa  of  ihort  duration,  as  she  died  in 
Faftc^uy  1861,  having  meanwhile  given  birth  to  a  stiU- 
tarn  diild.  For  levenl  year*  up  lo  this  date  Roaaclti, 
#Hiptin(  BDd  paiiuing  many  works,  in  oil  toluur  or  as 
jfsa  nan  freqacntly  in  water-colour,  had  resided  at 
JE^  14  Chatham  Ptece,  Blaekfriars  Bridge,  a  line  of 
mm^  wna  dcnwGahed.  In  the  autumn  of  1863  he  re- 
BVf^  ID  No.  16  Cbeyne  Walk,  UicImsl  Al  flrvt 
iim^im  qMRtnenta  in  the  house  were  ocmpicd  by  Mr. 
Ijiai^  Sfercdhb  the  novdiit,  Mr.  Swinburne  the  poet, 
mad  mywM.  Thla  arrangcnient  did  nut  last  long, 
alAaa^  I  myaelf  rrmained  a  partial  inmate  of  the  houac 
^  to  lifi  Uy  brother  ooniinued  domiciled  in  Chcyne 
Walk  tntil  hia  d«th;  bat  from  about   1869  he  was 
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frequently  away  at  Kelmscot  manorhouse,  in  Oxford- 
shire,  not  far  from  Lechlade,  occupied  jointly  by  himself, 
and  by  the  poet  Mr.  William  Morris  with  his  family. 
From  the  autumn  of  1872  till  the  summer  of  1874  he 
was  wholly  settled  at  Kelmscot,  scarcely  visiting  London 
at  all  He  then  returned  to  London,  and  Kelmscot 
passed  out  of  his  ken. 

In  the  early  months  of  1850  the  members  of  the 
Praeraphaelite  Brotherhood,  with  the  co-operation  of 
some  friends,  brought  out  a  short-lived  magazine  named 
The  Germ  (afterwards  Art  and  Poetry) ;  here  appeared 
the  first  verses  and  the  first  prose  published  by  Rossetti, 
including  The  Blessed  Damozei  and  Ifand  and  SouL 
In  1856  he  contributed  a  little  to  The  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Magazine,  printing  there  The  Burden  0/ 
Nineveh.  In  1861,  during  his  married  life,  he  published 
his  volume  of  translations  The  Early  Italian  Poets,  now 
entitled  Dante  and  his  Circle.  By  the  time  therefore  of 
the  death  of  his  wife  he  had  a  certain  restricted  yet  far 
from  inconsiderable  reputation  as  a  poet,  along  with  his 
recognized  position  as  a  painter — a  non-exhibiting  painter, 
it  may  here  be  observed,  for,  after  the  first  two 
or  three  years  of  his  professional  course,  he  ad- 
hered with  practical  uniformity  to  the  plan  of  abstaining 
from  exhibition  altogether.  He  had  contemplated  bring- 
ing out  in  or  about  1862  a  volume  of  original  poems; 
but,  in  the  grief  and  dismay  which  overwhelmed 
him  in  losing  his  wife,  he  determined  to  sacri- 
fice to  her  memory  this  long-cherished  project,  and  he 
buried  in  her  coffin  the  manuscripts  which  would  have 
furnished  forth  the  volume.  With  the  lapse  of  years  he 
came  to  see  that,  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  matter, 
this  was  neither  obligatory  nor  desirable ;  so  in  1869  ^^ 
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ipcs  were  disinterred^  and  in  1870  his  volume 
oamcd  Poams  was  issued.  For  some  considerable 
while  it  was  hailed  with  general  and  loft>'  praise, 
chequered  by  only  moderate  stricture  or  demur;  but 
late  in  1871  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  published  under  a 
paeudonym,  in  the  Comimtpomry  RevUw^  a  very  hostile 
amde  named  The  FUshfy  School  of  Poetry,  attacking 
the  poems  on  literary  and  more  especially  on  moral 
groonds.  The  article^  in  an  enlarged  form,  was  after- 
wards reissued  as  a  pamphlet  The  assault  produced 
00  Roaaetti  an  effect  altogether  disproportionate  to  its 
importance;   indeed,  it  developed  in  his  cha- 

an  excess  of  sensitiveness  and  of  distempered 
hfDoding  which  hb  nearest  relatives  and  friends  had 
nt^itt  before  surmised, — for  hitherto  he  had  on  the  whole 
bad  an  ample  suffidency  of  high  spirits,  combined  with 
a  certain  underiying  gloominess  or  abrupt  moodiness  of 
Batore  and  outlook.  Unfortunately  there  was  in  him 
already  only  too  much  of  morbid  materia!  on  which  this 

of  detraction  was  to  work.  For  some  years  the 
cf  his  eyesight  had  given  very  grave  cause  for  appre- 

t,  he  himself  fancying  from  time  to  time  that  the 
evil  might  end  in  absolute  blindness,  a  fate  ^ith  which 
oar  lather  had  been  formidably  threatened  in  his  closing 
jeu%.  From  this  or  other  causes  insomnia  had  ensued, 
coped  with  by  far  too  free  a  use  of  chloral,  which  may 
ha^'e  begun  towards  the  end  of  1869.  In  the  summer  of 
1 87 J  he  had  a  dangerous  crisis  of  illness ;  and  from  that 
ome  Ibrward,  but  more  especially  from  the  middle  of 
1S74,  be  became  secluded  in  his  habits  of  life,  and  often 
fanciful,  and  gloomy.  Not  indeed  that  there 
no  intervals  of  serenity,  even  of  brightness ;  for  in 
fKt  he  was  often  genial  and  pleasant,  and  a  most  agreeable 
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companion,  with  as  much  bonhomie  bs  acuteness  for  wiling 
an  evening  away.  He  continued  also  to  prosecute  his 
pictorial  work  with  ardour  and  diligence,  and  at  times  he 
added  to  his  product  as  a  poet  The  second  of  his  original 
volumes,  Ballads  and  Sonnets,  was  published  in  the 
autumn  of  1881.  About  the  same  time  he  sought  change 
of  air  and  scene  in  the  Vale  of  St.  John,  near  Keswick, 
Cumberland ;  but  he  returned  to  town  more  shattered  in 
health  and  in  mental  tone  than  he  had  ever  been  before. 
In  December  a  shock  of  a  quasi-paralytic  character  struck 
him  down.  He  rallied  sufficiently  to  remove  to  Birching- 
ton-on-Sea,  near  Margate.  The  hand  of  death  was  then 
upon  him,  and  was  to  be  relaxed  no  more.  The  last 
stage  of  his  maladies  was  uraemia.  Tended  by  his 
mother  and  his  sister  Christina,  with  the  constant  com- 
panionship at  Birchington  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  and  in  the 
presence  likewise  of  Mr.  Theodore  Watts,  Mr.  Frederick 
Shields,  and  myself,  he  died  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  9th 
1882.  His  sister-in-law,  the  daughter  of  Madox  Brown, 
arrived  immediately  after  his  latest  breath  had  been 
drawn.  He  lies  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Birchington. 
Few  brothers  were  more  constantly  together,  or  shared 
one  another's  feelings  and  thoughts  more  intimately,  in 
childhood,  boyhood,  and  well  on  into  mature  manhood, 
than  Dante  Gabriel  and  myself  I  have  no  idea  of 
limning  his  character  here  at  any  length,  but  will  de- 
fine a  few  of  its  leading  traits.  He  was  always  and 
essentially  of  a  dominant  turn,  in  intellect  and  in 
temperament  a  leader.  He  was  impetuous  and  vehe- 
ment, and  necessarily  therefore  impatient;  easily 
angered,  easily  appeased,  although  the  embittered 
feelings  of  his  later  years  obscured  this  amiable  quality 
to  some  extent ;  constant  and  helpful  as  a  friend  wliere 


he  pcieeived  cotutaacy  to  be  reciprocated  ;  frcc-handcd 

aad  hadlcM  of  cxpeaditttrc,  wbcthcr  for  himself  or  for 

«dMfls;  ia  CunUy  affection  vrann  and  equable,  and  (except 

fa  idMiga  IS  oar  mother,  far  whom  he  had  a  fondling 

btvt  BOt  doDOBStnUve.     Never  on  stilts  in  matters  of 

dv  itimifrl  or  of  aapintkMi,  but  steeped  in  the  sense 

mt  booty,  and  loving;  if  not  always  practising,  the  good  ; 

hmaiy  alive  alu  (though  many  people  seem  to  discredit 

tite  bow)  Io  ibe  laughable  as  well  as  the  grave  or  solemn 

lids  ti  dtii^  i  Bupemitious  in  grain,  and  an ti -scientific 

••tWnamnr.     Throughout  his  youth  and  early  man- 

IHb4  1  coniMered  hiin  tu  be  markedly  free  from  vanity, 

ccTtatnly  wdl  equipped  in  pnde;  the  distinction 

ihae  two  tendencies  was  less  definite  in  his 

jmrK.     Eitretndy  natural  and  therefore  totally 

tone  and    nunner,   with    the   natntalism 

of  Italian  Mood ;  good-natured  and  hearty, 

iplantnt  or  accommodating  ;  rcicr\-ed 

M  tiMCi,  ja  oat  hiughty ;  desultory  enough  in  youth, 

■ad  posiUent  in  maturity;  self-centred  always, 

Mtde  wbaiever  iravcr^d  his  purpose  or 

He  «m  very  generally  and  very  greatly  liked 

ty  panmu  nf  extremely  dii,-cr»c  character ;    indeed,    I 

it  csa  be  no  cxag|[cration   to  say  that  no  one  ever 

tt  bltn.     Of  course  t   do   nut  here   confound   the 

too  of  liking  a   man's   personality   with    that  of 

bis  caadod  oul-and-ouL 

Of  hi*  manner   I  can   perhaps  convey  but   a  vague 

ipmaion.      I   have  said   that   it  was  naturel ;  it  was 

■mae  eminently  easy,  ami  even  of  the  free-and-easy 

■£.     There  was  •  esttaia  British  bluffttess,  strcakinc 

m  Inely  pobcd  ItaUaa  suppleness  and  facility.     As  be 

«■•  Ihs roughly   uncoovcntioaal,   caring   not   at    all    to 
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fall  in  with  the  humours  or  prepossessions  of  any 
particular  class  of  society,  or  to  conciliate  or  approxi- 
mate the  socially  distinguished,  there  was  little  in  him 
of  any  veneer  or  varnish  of  elegance ;  none  the  less  he 
was  courteous  and  well-bred,  meeting  all  sorts  of  persons 
upon  equal  terms — f>.,  upon  his  own  terms ;  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  those  who  are  most  exacting  in  such 
matters  found  in  Rossetti  nothing  to  derogate  from  the 
standard  of  their  requirements.  In  habit  of  body  he  was 
indolent  and  lounging,  disinclined  to  any  prescribed 
or  trying  exertion  of  any  sort,  and  very  difficult  to  stir 
out  of  his  ordinary  groove,  yet  not  wanting  in  active 
promptitude  whenever  it  suited  his  liking.  He  often 
seemed  totally  unoccupied,  especially  of  an  evening; 
no  doubt  the  brain  was  busy  enough. 

The  appearance  of  my  brother  was  to  my  eye  rather 
Italian  than  English,  though  I  have  more  than  once 
heard  it  said  that  there  was  nothing  observable  to 
bespeak  foreign  blood.  He  was  of  rather  low  middle 
stature,  say  five  feet  seven  and  a  half,  like  our  father ; 
and,  as  the  years  advanced,  he  resembled  our  father 
not  a  little  in  a  characteristic  way,  yet  with  highly 
obvious  divergences.  Meagre  in  youth,  he  was  at 
times  decidedly  fat  in  mature  age.  The  complexion, 
clear  and  warm,  was  also  dark,  but  not  dusky  or  sombre. 
The  hair  was  dark  and  somewhat  silky ;  the  brow  grandly 
spacious  and  solid ;  the  full-sized  eyes  blueish-grey ; 
the  nose  shapely,  decided,  and  rather  projecting,  with  an 
aquiline  tendency  and  large  nostrils,  and  perhaps  no 
detail  in  the  face  was  more  noticeable  at  a  first  glance 
than  the  very  strong  indentation  at  the  spring  of  the 
nose  below  the  forehead ;  the  mouth  moderately  well- 
shaped,  but  with  a  rather  thick  and  unmoulded  under- 


cMn  onranarkable ;  the  line  of  the  jaw,  after 
a  passed,  fnll,  rounded,  and  sweeping  ;  the  cars 
d  ralbcr  nnall  than  large.  His  hips  were 
^  W>  bands  utd  feet  smoil ;  the  hands  very  much 
t  sit  the  »rti«  or  nulbor  tj-pc,  white,  delicate, 
t  UmI  vA  u  s  woman's.  His  g«it  was  resolute 
rapid,  his  BCDcral  upect  compact  and  detei^ 
prcvaOtng  expressioD  of  the  face  that 
at  m  Gery  and  didalorial  mi'iMl  conoentrated  into  re- 
Some  people  retarded  Rossetti  as  eminently 
,  I  ihinlc,  woutd  Iiavc  refused  him  the 
of  welt-lim)[itig.  It  rather  surprises  me  to 
(rem  Ur.  Caine's  book  of  Rtmlkfttons  that  that 
I  be  Gnt  saw  Rooselti  in  iSSo,  con- 
I  him  to  took  fnD  ten  yean  older  than  he  really 
««^— oamety,  to  took  u  if  sizty-tvro  years  old.  To  my 
•«s  wyv  nothing  of  the  son  was  apparent.  He  wore 
MBUttchcs  Erom  eariy  youth,  shavliijc  his  cheeks ;  from 
■S70  cr  tfacTMbeais  be  grew  whiakcrv  and  beard,  mode- 
niely  &11  and  aabgra-tintcd,  as  well  as  tnouslaches.  Hb 
«ete  waa  deep  and  harmonious ;  In  the  rending  of  poetry, 
jr  ridi,  witfa  rolling  swell  and  musical  cadence. 
My  broificr  was  very  little  of  a  tiawUer;  he  disliked 
)  of  hia  ordinary  habits  of  life,  and  the 
flany  or  discomliKI,  involved  in  locomotion.  In  boy> 
b«tf  be  knew  Boulogne :  he  was  in  Paris  three  or  four 
ri^i^  and  twice  visiled  some  principal  cities  of  Belgium. 
)  the  whotc  extent  of  hts  foreign  travelling. 
Bb  giiiMri  the  Scottish  border  mare  than  once,  and 
feaca  vartoos  parts  of  England  pretty  well— I  fastings, 
,  Oxford.  Hatlock,  Stratford -on -Avon,  Ncwcaatle- 
^Tyne,  Bognor,  Henie  Bay ;  Kclmscot,  Keswick,  and 
I,  have  been  already  inentiuncd.    From 
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■  thereabouts  he  became,  until  he  went  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Keswick,  an  absolute  home-keeping 
recluse,  never  even  straying  outside  the  large  garden  of 
his  own  house,  except  lo  visit  from  time  to  time  our 
mother  in  the  central  part  of  London, 

From  an  early  period  of  life  he  had  a  large  circle  of 
friends,  and  could  always  have  commanded  any  amounl 
of  intercourse  wth  any  number  of  ardent  or  kindly 
well-wishers,  had  he  but  felt  elasticity  and  cheerfulness- 
of  mind  enough  for  the  purpose.  1  should  do  injustice 
to  my  own  feehngs  if  I  v/ere  not  to  mention  here  some 
of  his  leading  friends.  First  and  foremost  I  name  Mr. 
Madox  Brorni,  hb  chief  intimate  throughout  life,  on 
the  unexhausted  resources  of  whose  affection  and  con- 
verse he  drew  incessantly  for  long  years  ;  Ihey  were  at 
last  separated  by  the  removal  of  Mr.  Brown  to  Man- 
chester, for  the  purpose  of  painting  the  Town  Hall 
frescoes.  The  Prferaphaelites — Millais,  Hunt,  Woolner, 
Stephens,  CoUinson,  Deverell — were  on  terms  of  un- 
bounded familiarity  with  him  in  youth;  owing  to  death 
or  other  causes,  he  lost  sight  eventually  of  all  of  them 
except  Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  William  Bell  Scott  was,  like 
Mr.  Brown,  a  close  friend  from  a  very  early  period  unl 
the  last;  Scott  being  both  poet  and  painter,  there 
a  strict  bond  of  affinity  between  him  and  Rossel 
Mr.  Ruskin  was  extremely  intimate  with  my  brothel 
from  1854  till  about  1865,  and  was  of  material  help  to 
his  professional  career.  As  he  rose  towards  celebrity, 
Rossetti  knew  Burnc  Jones,  and  through  him  Morris 
and  Swinburne,  all  staunch  and  fervently  sympathetic 
friends.  Mr.  Shields  was  a  rather  later  acquaintance, 
who  soon  became  an  intimate,  equally  respected  and 
cherished.      Then  Mr.  Hueifer  the  musical  critic  (1 
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•  daw  bmiljr  eootiectfan,  editor  or  tlic  Tauehnitz  editloa 
«(  r— itlPi  works),  Bad  Dr.  Hakr  ih«  poet.  Through 
thr  iMttr  ny  brother  came  lo  know  Mr.  Thindore 
Watt^  wboM  lateUoctual  companionship  «od  inccMant 
■■iJarfy  of  frkodahip  did  more  than  anjrthing  eiss 
I  the  dlacuRiibns  snd  depression  of  his 
In  tlK  latest  period  the  most  intimate 
quainisnces  were  Mr,  WilbAm  Sharp  and 
lir.M>nCain«,botbof  tbctn  Icnown  l» Roucttian  readers 
as  hb  biafrapbers-  Nor  should  I  omit  to  sixnk  of  the 
wljr  fhendlf  rcUtion  in  which  my  brother  stood  to 
r  ot  ibe  priiKipal  purcbaiera  or  his  picturcs^Mr. 
I,  Mr.  Rae,  Mr.  teyland.  Mr.  Graham,  Mr,  Valpy, 
■riy  associate  Mr.  Uoycc  Other 
fe  crowd  upon  ntc — James  Hannay,  John  Tupper, 
m,  Thomas  and  John  Seddon,  Mrs.  Bodichon, 
«,  Joha  Manhall,  Tcbbs,  Mrs.  Gilchrist,  Miss 
1^  Whinlcr,  Joseph  Knight,  Knirfax  Murtay, 
Mr.  and  Ucb.  Suilman,  TrdTry  Dunn,  Lord  and  Lady 
MoMK-TemplCf  Oliver  Madox  Brown,  the  Marstons, 
I  I  Tortioar. 

some    brieT  account    of  the 

■HE,  etc,  of  my  brother's  writings,  it  may  be  worth 

to  ipcak  of    the   poets    vdia  were   particularly 

I  in  uurtnring  his  mind  and  educing  Its  own 

:  CBdowmcuL    The    first    poet    widi    whom    he 

m  partialty  Eimiliar  was  Shakespeare.     Then  Ibl- 

!   the  tisiul   buyith  Ikndea  for  Walter  Scott  and 

L       The   Bible    was   deeply    impressive   to  bin, 

pa  above  all  Job,  EcHesJasccs,  and  the  Apocalypae. 

law  place  lo  Sbdlcy  wticn  my  brother  was  about 

I  of  a^e ;  and  Mrs.  Bfownlng  and  the  old 

b  ballada  rapidly  ensued.    It  may  have 


« 
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been  towards  this  date,  say  1845,  that  he  first  seriously 
applied  himself  to  Dante,  and  drank  deep  of  that  in- 
exhaustible well-head  of  poesy  and  thought;  for  the 
Florentine,  though  familiar  to  him  as  a  name,  and  in 
some  sense  as  a  pervading  penetrative  influence,  from 
earliest  childhood,  was  not  really  assimilated  until  boy- 
hood was  practically  past  Bailey's  Festus  was  enor- 
mously relished  about  the  same  time — read  again  and 
yet  again;  also  Faust,  Victor  Hugo,  De  Musset  (and 
along  with  them  a  swarm  of  French  novelists),  and 
Keats,  whom  my  brother  for  the  most  part,  though  not 
without  some  compunctious  visitings  now  and  then, 
truly  preferred  to  Shelley.  The  only  classical  poet 
whom  he  took  to  in  any  degree  worth  speaking  of  was 
Homer,  the  Odyssey  considerably  more  than  the  Iliad. 
Tennyson  reigned  along  with  Keats,  and  Edgar  Poe  and 
Coleridge  along  with  Tennyson.  In  the  long  run  he 
perhaps  enjoyed  and  revered  Coleridge  beyond  any  other 
modern  poet  whatsoever ;  but  Coleridge  was  not  so 
distinctly  or  separately  in  the  ascendant,  at  any  par- 
ticular period  of  youth,  as  several  of  the  others.  Blake 
likewise  had  his  peculiar  meed  of  homage,  and  Charles 
Wells,  the  influence  of  whose  prose  style,  in  the  Stories 
after  Nature,  I  trace  to  some  extent  in  Rossetti's  Hand 
and  Soul.  Lastly  came  Browning,  and  for  a  time,  like 
the  serpent-rod  of  Moses,  swallowed  up  all  the  rest. 
This  was  still  at  an  early  stage  of  life ;  for  I  think  the 
year  1847  cannot  certainly  have  been  passed  before  my 
brother  was  deep  in  Browning.  The  readings  or  frag- 
mentary recitations  of  Bells  and  Pomegranates,  Para- 
celsus, and  above  all  Sordello,  are  something  to  remember 
from  a  now  distant  past  My  brother  lighted  upon 
Pauline  (published  anonymously)  in  the  British  Museum, 


eo(niied  Out  It  roust  be  Bruwning's,  *nd 

M  poet  ■!  ■  %'vnture  to  say  v>,  receiving 

w,  followed  by  genial  and  Trieiidly  Inter* 

•evenil  yeu^     One    proec-work    of  great 

ipon  my  brother's  mind,  and  upon  tiis  product 

ler,  niuM   not   be   left   unspecified — Malory's 

I  Jfmt  ^Arikmr,    which   engrowcd    bim    towards    1856. 

rke  uBly  poet  whooi  I  feel   it  needful  to  add  to  the 

•hove  is  Chaitcflon.     In  the  last  two  or  Ihrcc  years  of 

r  my  bmtber  entertained  an  abnormal— 1  think 

Ifiriwt — odfitlratJoo  o\  Chalterton.     It  appears 

I   l»  BK  ikM  (to  tiac  a  very  hackneyed  phrase)  Itc  "evolved 

n  hte  toner  conaciousness  "  ol  liiat  late  period  ; 

r  bi  youth  and  early  manhood  he  bad  no  such 

He  then  read    the  poems  of  Chatterton  with 

r  gkaoe  and  nnexcitod  »piril,  rccogni/ing  them 

icifiilar  perfonnancca  for  their  date  in  English 

\  aai  lor  the  author's  boyish  years,  but  beyond 

Am  lqte(  DO  marked  strw  upon  tbcm. 

n*  Rsdcr  may  perhaps  be  surprised  (a  6nd  some 

■iMCB  Mtmattiooed  in  this  list :    I  ha\-c  stated  the  facts 

.a  I   riimhif  Wtd   know    tbem.     Chaucer,  Spenser, 

Lbabethan   dnunotists  (other  than   Shakespeare), 

Mt  Dry^ea,  Pofw,  Wordswvrth,  arc  unnamed.     It 

t  MM  be  svppoMd  tliat  he  read  them  nut  at  all,  or 

1  aal  fer  any  of  thein  ;  but,  if  we  cxocpi  Chaucer  in 

r  loOM  way  aod  (at  a  late  period  of  life)  Marlowe 

•  flf  Ui  tuko-drsmatjc  poems,  Ihey  were  cotnparo- 

Tbomaa  Hood  he  valued  highly ;  also 

F  9ttf  UcUy  Ehtnu  In  masire  yean,  but  he  was   not 

im  Tcwier  of  the  Scottt^  lynsi.    Of  Italian  poets 

«Mly  loved  ttooe  aavc  Dante  :  Cavalcanti  in  his 

and    also    Poliziono    and    Michelangelo  —  not 
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Petrarca,  Boccaccio,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  or  Leopardi,  though 
in  boyhood  he  delighted  well  enough  in  Ariosto.  Of 
French  poets,  none  beyond  Hugo  and  De  Musset; 
except  Villon,  and  partially  Dumas,  whose  novels  ranked 
among  his  favourite  reading.  In  German  poetry  he 
read  nothing  currently  in  the  original,  although  (as  our 
pages  bear  witness)  he  had  in  earliest  youth  so  far 
mastered  the  language  as  to  make  some  translations. 
Calderon,  in  Fitzgerald's  version,  he  admired  deeply; 
but  this  was  only  at  a  late  date.  He  had  no  liking  for 
the  specialities  of  Scandinavian,  nor  indeed  of  Teutonic, 
thought  and  work,  and  little  or  no  curiosity  about 
Oriental — such  as  Indian,  Persian,  or  Arabic — poetry. 
Any  writing  about  devils,  spectres,  or  the  supernatural 
generally,  whether  in  poetry  or  in  prose,  had  always 
a  fascination  for  him ;  at  one  time,  say  1844,  his  supreme 
delight  was  the  blood-curdling  romance  of  Maturin, 
Melmoth  the  Wanderer, 

I  now  pass  to  a  specification  of  my  brother's  own 
writings.  Of  his  merely  childish  or  boyish  performances 
I  need  have  said  nothing,  were  it  not  that  they  have 
been  mentioned  in  other  books  regarding  RossettL  First 
then  there  was  The  Slave,  a  "drama"  which  he 
composed  and  wrote  out  in  or  about  the  sixth  year  of  his 
age.  It  is  of  course  simple  nonsense.  ''Slave"  and 
"  traitor "  were  two  words  which  he  found  passim  in 
Shakespeare;  so  he  gave  to  his  principal  or  only 
characters  the  names  of  Slave  and  Traitor.  If  what 
they  do  is  meamngless,  what  they  say  (when  they  deviate 
from  prose)  is  probably  unmetrical;  but  it  is  so  long 
since  I  read  The  Slave  that  I  speak  about  this  with 
uncertainty.  Towards  his  thirteenth  year  he  began 
a  romantic  prose-tale  named  Roderick  and  Rosalba,    I 
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haitUy  think  that  he  composed  anything ^else  prior  to 
the  ballad  narrative  Sir  Hugh  the  Heron,  founded  on 
a  tale  by  Allan  Cunningham.  Our  grandfather  printed  it 
in  1S4J,  which  is  probably  the  year  of  its  composition. 
It  ia  correctly  enough  versified,  but  has  no  merit,  and 
licde  that  could  even  be  called  promise.  Soon  afterwards  a 
proae-tale  named  Sorreniino,  in  which  the  devil  played 
a  conspicuous  part,  was  begun,  and  carried  to  some 
length ;  it  was  of  course  boyish,  but  it  must,  I  think,  have 
■bown  flome  considerable  degree  of  cleverness.  In  1844 
or  1845  there  was  a  translation  of  BQrger's  Lenare, 
apifited  and  I  suppose  fairly  efficient ;  and  in  November 
1845  was  begun  a  translation  of  the  Nibelungenliedf 
almoat  deserving  (if  my  memory  serves  me)  to  be  con- 
sidered good.  Several  hundred  lines  of  it  must  certainly 
have  been  written.  My  brother  was  by  this  time  a 
rractised  and  competent  versifier,  at  any  rate,  and  his 
tnrre  prentice-work  may  count  as  finished. 

Other  original  verse,  not  in  any  large  quantity, 
socceeded,  along  with  the  version  of  Dtr  Arme  Heinrich^ 
and  the  beginning  of  his  translations  from  the  early 
TtaCana.  These  must,  1  think,  have  been  in  full  career 
m  the  first  half  of  1847,  if  not  in  1846.  They  show 
a  keen  sensitiveness  to  whatsoever  is  poetic  in  the 
onfinals,  and  a  sinuous  strength  and  ease  in  providing 
EafUsh  equix'alents,  with  the  command  of  a  rich  and 
rocnaiitic  vocabulary.  In  his  nineteenth  year,  or  before 
i;tfa  May  1847,  he  wrote  The  Blessed  DamoBel,^  As 
that    is   universally    recognized  as  one   of  his   typical 

*  My  brother  laid  so,  in  a  letter  published  by  Mr.  Caine.  He 
ssrt  prcsomably  have  been  correct;  othen^'ise  I  should  have 
SAOcctit  that  his  twentieth  year,  or  even  his  twenty-first,  would 
ht  Bearer  the  mark. 
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or  consummate  productions,  marking  the  high  level  of 
his  faculty  whether  inventive  or  executive,  I  may  here 
close  this  record  of  preliminaries ;  the  poems,  with  such 
slight  elucidations  as  my  notes  supply,  being  left  to 
speak  for  themselves.  I  will  only  add  that  for  some 
while,  more  especially  in  the  later  part  of  1848  and  in 
1849,  '^y  brother  practised  his  pen  to  no  small  extent  in 
writing  sonnets  to  bouts-^mes.  He  and  I  would  sit 
together  in  our  bare  little  room  at  the  top  of  No.  50 
Charlotte  Street,  I  giving  him  the  rhymes  for  a  sonnet, 
and  he  me  the  rhymes  for  another ;  and  we  would  write 
ofif  our  emulous  exercises  with  considerable  speed,  he 
constantly  the  more  rapid  of  the  two.  From  five  to  eight 
minutes  may  have  been  the  average  time  for  one  of  his 
sonnets ;  not  unfrequently  more,  and  sometimes  hardly 
so  much.  In  &ct,  the  pen  scribbled  away  at  its  fastest. 
Many  of  his  bouts-rimes  sonnets  still  exist  in  my  posses- 
sion, a  little  touched  up  after  the  first  draft.  Two  or 
three  seemed  to  me  nearly  good  enough  to  appear  in  the 
present  collection,  but  on  the  whole  I  decided  against 
them  all.  Some  have  2^  faux  air  of  intensity  of  meaning, 
as  well  as  of  expression ;  but  their  real  core  of  signifi- 
cance is  necessarily  small,  the  only  wonder  being  how 
he  could  spin  so  deftly  with  so  weak  a  thread.  I  may 
be  allowed  to  mention  that  most  of  my  own  sonnets  (and 
not  sonnets  alone)  published  in  The  Germ  were  hout^ 
rimes  experiments  such  as  above  described.  In  poetic 
tone  they  are  of  course  inferior  to  my  brother's  work  of 
like  fashioning ;  in  point  of  sequence  or  self-congruity  of 
meaning,  the  comparison  might  be  less  to  my  disadvantage. 
Dante  Rossetti's  published  works  were  as  follows: 
three  volumes,  chiefly  of  poetry.  I  shall  transcribe  the 
title-pages  verbatim. 
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( I*)  The  Eariy  Italian  Poets  from  Ciullo  d'Alcamo  to 
Dante  AJighieri  (1100—1200—1300)  in  the  Original 
Mctrea.  Together  with  Dante's  Vita  Nuova«  Translated 
by  D.  G.  Rossetti.  Part  I.  Poets  chiefly  before  Dante. 
Rut  IL  Dante  and  his  Circle.  London  :  Smith,  EUder 
and  Co^  65,  Comhill.  1861.  The  rights  of  translation 
and  reproduction,  as  regards  all  editorial  parts  of  this 


(1^)  Dante  and  his  Circle,  with  the  Italian  Poets  pre- 
him  (i  100— 1200— 1300).  A  Collection  of  Lyrics, 
edited,  and  translated  in  the  original  metres,  by  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti.  Revised  and  rearranged  edition. 
Put  L  Dante's  Vita  Nuova,  &c  Poets  of  Dante's 
Circle.  Part  II.  Poets  chiefly  before  Dante.  London  : 
Ellis  and  White,  29  New  Bond  Street.     1874. 

ii*)  Poems  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  London: 
F.  S.  Ellis,  II  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.     1870. 

(1*)  Poems  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  A  new  edition. 
Loodoo  :  Dlis  and  White,  39  New  Bond  Street.     1881. 

(j^  Ballads  and  Sonnets  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 
London :  Ellis  and  White,  29,  New  Bond  Street,  W.   1881. 

The  reader  vnW  understand  that  i^  is  essentially  the 
same  book  as  I^  but  altered  in  arrangement,  chiefly 
by  inverting  the  order  in  which  the  poems  of  Dante 
axsd  of  the  Dantesque  epoch,  and  those  of  an  earlier 
period,  are  printed.  In  the  present  collection,  I  reprint 
i\  taking  no  further  count  of  i*.  The  volume  2^  is  to 
a  great  extent  the  same  as  2*,  yet  by  no  means  identical 
with  it.  3*  contained  a  section  named  Sonnets  and 
Semg%^  kmmrds  a  work  to  bt  called  **  The  House  of  Lifer 
In  18S1,  when  2^  and  3  were  published  simultaneously^ 
Tht  Homst  of  Life  was  completed,  was  made  to  consist 
ftoiely  oi  sonnets,  and  was  transferred  to  3 ;  while  the 
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gap  thus  left  in  2^  was  filled  up  by  other  poems.  With 
this  essential  modification  of  Tht  House  of  Ufe  it  was 
clearly  my  duty  not  to  interfere. 

It  thus  became  impossible  for  me  to  reproduce  2*: 
but  the  question  had  to  be  considered  whether  I  should 
reprint  2^  and  3  exactly  as  they  stood  in  1881,  adding 
after  them  a  section  of  poems  not  hitherto  printed  in 
any  one  of  my  brother's  volumes ;  or  whether  I  should 
recast,  in  point  of  arrangement,  the  entire  contents  of 
2^  and  3,  inserting  here  and  there,  in  their  most  appro- 
priate sequence,  the  poems  hitherto  unprinted.  I  have 
chosen  the  latter  alternative,  as  being  in  my  own  opinion 
the  only  arrangement  which  is  thoroughly  befitting  for 
an  edition  of  Collected  Works.  I  am  aware  that  some 
readers  would  have  preferred  to  see  the  old  order — 1>., 
the  order  of  188 1 — retained,  so  that  the  two  volumes  of 
that  year  could  be  perused  as  they  then  stood.  Indeed, 
one  of  my  brother's  friends,  most  worthy,  whether  as 
friend  or  as  critic,  to  be  consulted  on  such  a  subject, 
decidedly  advocated  that  plan.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
found  my  own  view  confirmed  by  my  sister  Christina, 
who,  both  as  a  member  of  the  family  and  as  a  poetess, 
deserved  an  attentive  hearing.  The  reader  who  inspects 
my  table  of  contents  will  be  readily  able  to  follow  the 
method  bf  arrangement  which  is  here  adopted.  I  have 
divided  the  materials  into  Principal  Poems,  Miscellaneous 
Poems,  Translations,  and  some  minor  headings;  and 
have  in  each  section  arranged  the  poems — and  the 
same  has  been  done  with  the  prose- writings — in  some 
approximate  order  of  date.  This  order  of  date  is  cer- 
tainly not  very  far  from  correct ;  but  I  could  not  make  it 
absolute,  having  frequently  no  distinct  information  to  go 
by.     The  few  translations  which  were  printed  in  2*  (as 
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also  in  3*)  have  been  removed  to  follow  on  after  i^  1 
shall  give  in  a  tabular  form  some  particulars  which  will 
enable  the  reader  to  follow  out  for  himself,  if  he  takes 
an  interest  in  such  minutiae,  the  original  arrangement  of 
a*,  2\  and  3. 

There  are  two  i>oems  by  my  brother,  unpublished  as 
yet,  which  I  am  unable  to  include  among  his  Collected 
Works.  One  of  these  is  a  grotesque  ballad  about  a 
Dutchman,  begun  at  a  very  early  date,  and  finished  in 
his  last  illness.  The  other  is  a  brace  of  sonnets,  in- 
teresting in  subject,  and  as  being  the  very  last  thing 
that  he  wrote.  These  works  were  presented  as  a  gift 
of  love  and  gratitude  to  a  friend,  with  whom  it  remains 
to  publish  them  at  his  own  discretion.  I  hwe  also 
advisedly  <.»miitcd  three  poems;  two  of  them  sonnets, 
the  third  a  ballad  of  no  great  length.  One  of  the 
v>nncts  is  that  entitled  Nuptial  SUep.  It  appeared  in 
the  volume  of  Poems  1870  (2*),  but  was  objected 
10  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  I  suppose  by  some  other 
censors,  as  being  indelicate;  and  my  brother  excluded 
it  from  The  House  of  Life  in  his  third  volume.  I  con- 
sider that  there  is  nothing  in  the  sonnet  which  need 
imperatively  banish  it  from  his  Collected  Works;  but 
his  own  decision  commands  mine,  and  besides  it  could 
not  now  l>c  reintroduced  into  The  House  of  Life, 
which  he  moulded  into  a  complete  whole  without  it, 
and  would  be  misplaced  if  isolated  by  itself — a  point 
as  to  which  his  opinion  is  very  plainly  set  forth  in 
his  prose-paper  The  Stealthy  School  of  Criticism.  The 
second  sonnet,  named  On  the  French  Liberation  of  Italy ^ 
was  put  into  print  by  my  brother  while  he  was  pre- 
paring his  volume  of  1S70,  but  he  resolved  to  leave 
it  unpublished.     Its  title  shows  plainly  enough  that  it 

c 
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relates  to  a  matter  in  which  sexual  morals  have  no 
part;  but  the  subject  is  treated  under  the  form  of  a 
vigorous  and  perhaps  repulsive  metaphor,  and  here 
again  I  follow  his  own  lead.  The  ballad  above  referred 
to,  Dennis  Shandy  is  a  skilful  and  really  very  harmless 
production;  it  was  printed  but  not  published,  like  the 
sonnet  last-mentioned,  and  no  writer  other  than  one 
who  took  a  grave  view  of  questions  of  moral  propriety 
would  have  preferred  to  suppress  it.  My  brother's 
opinion  is  worded  thus  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Caine,  which 
that  gentleman  has  published :  "  The  ballad  .  .  .  deals 
trivially  with  a  base  amour  (it  was  written  vepy  early), 
and  is  therefore  really  reprehensible  to  some  extent'' 
I  will  not  be  less  jealously  scrupulous  for  him  than  he 
was  for  himself. 

Dante  Rossetti  was  a  very  fastidious  writer,  and,  I 
might  add,  a  very  fastidious  painter.  He  did  not  indeed 
"  cudgel  his  brains "  for  the  idea  of  a  poem  or  the 
structure  or  diction  of  a  stanza.  He  wrote  out  of  a 
lai^e  fund  or  reserve  of  thought  and  consideration^ 
which  would  culminate  in  a  clear  impulse  or  (as  we 
say)  an  inspiration.  In  the  execution  he  was  always 
heedful  and  reflective  from  the  first,  and  he  spared  no 
after-pains  in  clarifying  and  perfecting.  He  abhorred 
anything  straggling,  slipshod,  profuse,  or  uncondensed. 
He  often  recurred  to  his  old  poems,  and  was  reluctant  to 
leave  them  merely  as  they  were.  A  natural  concomitant 
of  this  state  of  mind  was  a  great  repugnance  to  the 
notion  of  publishing,  or  of  having  published  after  his 
death,  whatever  he  regarded  as  juvenile,  petty,  or 
inadequate.  As  editor  of  his  Collected  Works,  I  have 
had  to  r^^late  myself  by  these  feelings  of  his,  whether 
my  own  entirely  correspond  with  them  or  not     The 
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amount  of  unpublished  work  which  he  left  behind  him 
was  by  no  means  large;  out  of  the  moderate  bulk  I 
have  been  careful  to  select  only  such  examples  as  I 
suppose  that  he  would  himself  have  approved  for  the 
purpose^  or  would,  at  any  rate,  not  gravely  have  objected 
to.  A  list  of  the  new  items  is  given  at  page  xli,  and  a 
few  details  regarding  them  will  be  found  among  my 
notes.  Some  projects  or  arguments  of  poems  which  he 
never  executed  are  also  printed  among  his  prose-writings. 
These  particular  projects  had,  I  think,  been  practically 
abandoned  by  him  in  all  the  later  years  of  his  life ;  but 
there  was  one  subject  which  he  had  seriously  at  heart, 
and  for  which  he  had  collected  some  materials,  and  he 
would  perhaps  have  put  it  into  shape  had  he  lived  a 
year  or  two  longer — ^a  ballad  on  the  subject  of  Joan  Dare, 
to  match  The  Whitt  Ship  and  The  Kifig's  Tragedy, 

I  have  not  unfrequently  heard  my  brother  say  that 
he  considered  himself  more  essentially  a  poet  than  a 
painter.  To  vary  the  form  of  expression,  he  thought  that 
he  had  mastered  the  means  of  embodying  poetical  concep- 
tions in  the  verbal  and  rhythmical  vehicle  more  thoroughly 
than  in  form  and  design,  perhaps  more  thoroughly  than 
in  colour. 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  observing  that  I  hope 
to  publish  at  an  early  date  a  substantial  selection  from 
the  family-letters  vrritten  by  my  brother,  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  Memoir  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Theodore  Watts, 
who  will  be  able  to  express  more  freely  and  more  im- 
partially than  myself  some  of  the  things  most  apposite 
to  be  said  about  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 

William  M.  Rossctti. 
Lo\uo%,J»mi  1886. 
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LIST   OF   THE    POEMS    PUBLISHED    BY   DANTE 
GABRIEL  ROSSETTI  DURING  HIS  LIFETIME. 

2 A. — Contents  of  Poems,  1870. 
Poems: 

Position  in 
present  edition. 

VOL.         PAGE 

The  Blessed  Damozcl i.  .  232 

Love's  Noctum i.  .  288 

Troy  Town i.  .  305 

The  Burden  of  Nineveh i.  .  266 

Eden  Bower i.  .  30S 

Ave i.  .  244 

The  Staff  and  Scrip J.  .  75 

A  Last  Confession i.  .  18 

Dante  at  Verona i.  .  I 

Jenny    .        .                i.  .  83 

The  Portrait i.  .  240 

Sister  Helen i.  .  66 

Stratton  Water i.  .  274 

The  Stream's  Secret i*  •  95 

The  Card-dealer i.  .  248 

My  Sister's  Sleep i.  .  229 

A  New  Year's  Burden i.  .  296 

Even  So i.  .  297 

An  Old  Song  Ended i.  .  300 

Aspecta  Medusa i.  .  357 

Three  Translations  from  Villon     .        .  .  ii.  461,  etc. 

John  of  Tours ii.  .  465 

My  Father's  Close ii.  .  467 

One  Girl  {now  nanud  Beauty)       .                         .  ii.  .  469 

Sonnets  and  Songs  towards  a  Work  to  be  entitled  *^  The 

House  of  Ufer 

Fifty  Sonnets i.  177,  etc. 

[For  the  titles  of  them  see  vol.  i.,  p.  5x7.} 
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Songs: 


Position  in 
present  edition. 

VOL.       PACK 

Love-lily 

Rrst  Love  Remembered 

Plighted  Promise 

Sudden  Light •     . 

ALitUeWhile 

The  Song  of  the  Bower 

Penumbra 

The  Woodspurge 

The  Honeysuckle 

A  Young  Fir-wood 

The  Sea  Limits 

[Here  ended  the  "  House  of  Life  '*  Series.] 


315 

293 
294 

295 

304 
301 
283 
298 
298 

273 
254 


Sonnets  for  Pictures^  and  other  Sonnets : 

For  Our  Lady  of  the   Rocks,  by  Leonardo  da 

Vinci i.     .     344 

For  a  Venetian  Pastoral,  by  Giorgione  .        .         .    i.    .     345 
For  an  Allegorical  Dance  of  Women,  by  Man- 

tegna '.        .    i.    .     346 

For  Ruggiero  and  Angelica,  by  Ingres  .        .        .     i.     .     347 
For  the  Wine  of  Circe,  by  Bume  Jones         .         .     i.     .     350 

Mary's  Girlhood i.     .     353 

The  Passover  in  the  Holy  Family .        .  .     i.     .     355 

Mary  Magdalene  at  the    Door    of   Simon    the 

Pharisee 

St  Luke  the  Painter 

Lilith 

Sibylla  Palmifera 

Venus     

Cassandra 


.  356 

.  214 

.  216 

.  215 

.  360 

.  358 

Pandora i.    .  360 


On  Refusal  of  Aid  between  Nations 
On  the  Vita  Nuova  of  Dante  . 
Dantis  Tenebrse    .  ... 

Beauty  and  the  Bird 
A  Match  with  the  Moon 


252 

252 
299 
286 
287 
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Sonnets  for  Pictures,  and  other  Sonnets,  continued  : 

Position  in 
present  edition. 

VOL.       PAGE 
.      211 


Autumn  Idleness    . 
Farewell  to  the  Glen 
The  Monochord 


219 
216 


2B. — Contents  of  Poems,  1881. 
Poems  : 

[This  section  contains  the  same  compositions  as  the  section  Poems 
in  the  volume  of  2870^  but  in  a  different  sequence,  and  also  the  fol- 
lowing] 

Down  Stream i.     .    319 

Wellington's  Funeral i.    .     281 

Worid's  Worth 1.-250 

The  Bride's  Prelude i-    •      35 

[But  the  following  are  removed  to  a  section  headed] 

Lyrics : 

A  New  Year's  Burden i.    .     296 

Even  So i.    .    297 

[In  other  respects  the  section  Lyrics  consists  of  the  Sottgs  which  used 
to  form  part  of  **  The  House  of  Life.*^ 

Sonnets : 

[Contains  the  various  compositions  which  appeared  in  the  volume 
of  2870  under  the  heading  Sonnets  for  PicturtSt  and  other  Sonnets, 
except  St.  Luke  the  Painter,  Lilith,  Sib3'lla  Palmifera,  Autumn  Idleness, 
Farewell  to  the  Glen,  and  The  Monochord;  these  six  sonnets  were 
transferred  to  The  House  of  Life  in  the  Ballads  and  Sonnets  (3), 
the  Lilith  and  Sibylla  Palmifera  being  renamed  Body's  Beauty  and 
Soul's  Beauty.] 

Translations  : 

[Contains  the  six  translations  which  in  the  volume  of  1870  appeared 
under  the  heading  "Poems,"  the  title  One  Girl  being  now  superseded  by 
the  title  Beauty  (Sappho) ;  also  the  following] 

Youth  and  Lordship  (Italian  Street-song)     .        .     i.    .     366 

The  Leaf  (Leopardi) ii.    .    409 

Francesca  da  Rimini  (Dante)         .         .        .         .   ii.     .     405 
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3. — Contents  of  Ballads  akd  Sonnets, 


Ballads : 


Position  in 
present  edition. 

VOL.     FACS 


Rose  Mary i.    .     103 

The  White  Ship t    .     137 

The  King's  Tragedy i.    .     148 


The  Houie  of  Life— A  Sonnet  Sequence 


1. 


176 


Lyrics  &c : 

Soothsay i.  .  334 

Chimes i.  .  330 

Parted  Presence L  .  324 

A  Death-parting i.  .  322 

Spheral  Change i.  .  326 

Sunset  Wings i.  .  316 

Song  and  Music i.  .  253 

Three  Shadows i.  .  321 

AUs  so  long ! i.  .  327 

Adieu >  •  333 

Insomnia i.  .  32X 

Possession i.  .  329 

The  Cloud  Confines i.  .  317 


SoHtuts  : 


For  the  Holy  Family,  by  Michelangelo 

For  Spring,  by  Sandro  Botticelli 

Five  English  Poets 

Tiber,  Nile,  and  Thames 

The  Last  Three  from  Trafalgar 

Cxar  Alexander  U. 
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I  add  here  the  dedications  to  Rossetti's  volumes  ia, 
2A,  2B,  and  3.  The  dedication  to  ib  appears  in  its 
proper  place. 

I  A. — The  Early  Italian  Poets : 

Whatever  is  mine  in  this  book  is  inscribed  to  my  Wife. — 
D.  G.  R.     1861. 

2 A. — Poems,  1870  : 

To  William  Michael  Rossetti,  these  Poems,  to  so  many 
of  which,  so  many  years  back,  he  gave  the  first  brotherly 
hearing,  are  now  at  last  dedicated. 

2B. — Poems,  1881 : 

Same  dedication,  adding  the  dates  "  1870 — 1881.** 

3. — Ballads  aptd  Sonnets : 

To  Theodore  Watts,  the  Friend  whom  my  verse  won  for 
me,  these  few  more  pages  are  affectionately'  inscribed. 
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In  the  Poems,  1881,  appeared  the  ensuing  "  Adver- 
tisement  ** : 

*'  *  Many  poems  in  this  volume  were  written  between  1S47 
and  t853«  Others  are  of  recent  date,  and  a  few  belong  to 
the  intervening  period.  It  has  been  thought  unnecessary 
to  specify  the  earlier  work«  as  nothing  is  included  which 
the  author  believes  to  be  immature.* 

**  The  above  brief  note  wys  prefixed  to  these  poems  when 
first  published  in  1870.  The\'  ha\*e  now  been  for  some  time 
out  of  print. 

**  The  fifty  sonnets  of  the  Houst  ofUfi^  which  first  appeared 
here,  are  now  embodied  with  the  full  series  in  the  volume 
entitled  Baiiads  a9td  SoHHtfs. 

**  The  fragment  of  Tht  Bride' t  Pnludt^  now  first  printed, 
was  written  vcr>*  early,  and  is  here  associated  with  other 
work  of  the  same  date ;  though  its  publication  in  an  un- 
finished ftirm  needs  some  indulgence." 


On  comparing  the  list  which  I  have  now  given  of 
the  "Ptfccnis  published  by  Rossetti  during  his  Lifetime" 
with  the  contents  of  the  present  Collected  Works, 
section  Poems,  it  will  be  found  that  the  following 
compi>iiitions  are  new.  1  put  an  asterisk  against  the 
titles  of  the  few  which  had  been  printed  by  my 
brother  in  some  outlying  form,  but  not  in  his  volumei,. 
For  any  further  particulars  the  reader  may  be  referred 
to  my  notes. 
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DANTE  AT  VERONA. 

Yea,  thou  shalt  learn  how  aah  bis  (bod  who  fares 

Upon  another's  bread, — how  steep  his  path 
W'hu  treadcth  up  and  down  another  s  stairs. 

{Dip.  Com.  Parad.  xvii.) 

Behold,  even  I,  even  I  am  Beatrice. 

(Div.  Com.  Purg.  xxx.) 

Or  Florence  and  of  Beatrice 
S<'r\'ant  and  singer  from  of  old, 
OVr  Dante's  heart  in  youth  had  toll*d 

The  knell  that  gave  his  Lady  peace ; 
And  now  in  manhood  flew  the  dart 
Wherewith  his  City  pierced  his  heart 

Yet  if  his  Ladv's  home  above 

Was  Hraven,  on  earth  she  filled  his  soul ; 

And  if  hi>  City  held  control 
To  ca-»t  tlic  body  forth  to  rove, 

The  s«)ul  could  soar  from  earth's  vain  thror.g, 

And  Heaven  and  Hell  fulfil  the  song. 

Follow  his  feet's  appointed  way  ; — 
I>ut  little  light  we  find  that  clears 
The  darkness  of  the  exiled  vears. 

Follow  his  spirit's  journey  : — nay, 

What  fires  are  blent,  what  winds  a^e  blown 
On  paths  his  feet  may  tread  alone? 

X 
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Yet  of  the  twofold  life  he  led 
In  chainless  thought  and  fettered  will 
Some  glimpses  reach  us, — somewhat  still 

Of  the  steep  stairs  and  bitter  bread, — 
Of  the  soul's  quest  whose  stern  avow 
For  years  had  made  him  haggard  how. 

Alas  !  the  Sacred  Song  whereto 

Both  heaven  and  earth  had  set  their  hand 
Not  only  at  Fame's  gate  did  stand 

Knocking  to  claim  the  passage  through, 
But  toiled  to  ope  that  heavier  door 
Which  Florence  shut  for  evermore. 

Shall  not  his  birth's  baptismal  Town 
One  last  high  presage  yet  fulfil, 
And  at  that  font  in  Florence  still 

His  forehead  take  the  laurel-crown  ? 
O  God  !  or  shall  dead  souls  deny 
The  undying  soul  its  prophecy  ? 

Aye,  'tis  their  hour.     Not  yet  forgot 
The  bitter  words  he  spoke  that  day 
When  for  some  great  charge  far  away 

I  ler  rulers  his  acceptance  sought. 
''  And  if  I  go,  who  stays  ?  " — so  rose 
His  scorn  : — "and  if  I  stay,  who  goes  ?  " 

"  Lo  I  thou  art  gone  now,  and  we  stay  "  : 
(The  curled  lips  mutter) :  "  and  no  star 
Is  from  thy  mortal  path  so  far 

As  streets  where  childhood  knew  the  way. 
To  Heaven  and  Hell  thy  feet  may  win. 
But  thine  own  house  they  come  not  in." 

Therefore,  the  loftier  rose  the  song 
To  touch  the  secret  things  of  God, 
The  deeper  pierced  the  hate  that  trod 
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On  base  men's  track  who  wrought  the  wrong ; 
Till  the  soul's  effluence  came  to  be 
Its  own  exceeding  agony. 

Arriving  only  to  depart, 

From  court  to  court,  from  land  to  land, 

Like  flame  within  the  naked  hand 
Flis  body  bore  his  burning  heart 

That  still  on  Florence  strove  to  bring 

God*s  fire  for  a  burnt  offering. 

Even  such  was  Dante's  mood,  when  now, 

Mocked  for  long  years  with  Fortune's  sport. 

He  dwelt  at  yet  another  court. 
There  where  Verona's  knee  did  bow 

And  her  voice  hailed  with  all  acclaim 

Can  Grande  dclla  Scala's  name. 

As  that  lord's  kingly  guest  awhile 
Ills  life  wc  follow  ;  through  the  days 
\Vhi«'h  walked  in  exile's  barren  ways, — 

The  nights  which  still  beneath  one  smile 

Heard  through  all  spheres  one  song  increa<^e, 
"  Even  I,  even  I  am  Beatrice." 

At  Can  \j^  Scala's  court,  no  doubt. 
Due  reverence  did  his  steps  attend  ; 
The  ushers  on  his  path  would  ben 

At  ingoing  as  at  going  out ; 

The  penmen  waited  on  his  call 

At  Council-board,  the  grooms  in  hall. 

And  pages  hushed  their  laughter  down, 
And  gay  squires  stilled  the  merry  stir, 
When  he  passed  up  the  dais-chamber 

With  set  brows  lordlier  than  a  frown  ; 
And  tire- maids  hidden  among  these 
Drew  close  their  loosened  bodices. 


^cxxittto 
Afl  GttdTs  liuciiMifagmDeLiI  if  aft  vftiles 


GrodffDd  glwffriy  ^f  riaiLtg  tto  lAic  son 
Bjr  wlbom,  riwvcgfc  not  df^taes^  fipQd* 


A  filiu&e  iRMla  s  poet  sDxjcd  to  cxnfft !) 
Had  far  has  scom  their  Inae^s  idDit. 
Hr*d  meet  tfaem  flushed  with  casr  pdulh. 
Hot  oo  their  emnds.     Like  Dooo-ffies 
Tbej  vexed  him  id  the  ears  and 


But  at  this  oonrt,  peace  sdD  must  nuemh 
Her  diaplet  firom  the  teeth  of  war: 
By  day  they  held  high  watch  afar^ 

At  night  they  cried  across  the  trench  ; 
And  still,  in  Dante's  path,  the  fierce 
Gaunt  soldiers  wrangled  o*er  their  spears. 

But  vain  seemed  aU  the  strength  to  him. 
As  golden  convoys  sunk  at  sea 
Whose  wealth  might  root  out  penury  : 

Because  it  was  not,  limb  ^ith  limb, 

Knit  like  his  heart-strings  round  the  wa  1 
Of  Florence,  that  ill  pride  might  fidL 

Yet  in  the  tiltyard,  when  the  dust 

Cleared  from  the  sundered  press  of  knights 
Ere  yet  again  it  swoops  and  smites. 

He  almost  deemed  his  longing  must 
Find  force  to  uield  that  multitude 
And  hurl  that  strength  the  way  he  would. 

How  should  he  move  them, — fame  and  gain 
On  all  hands  calling  them  at  strife  ? 
He  still  might  find  but  his  one  life 
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To  give,  by  Florence  counted  vain  : 

One  hemrt  the  false  liearts  made  her  doubt, 
One  voice  she  heard  once  and  cast  out. 

Oh  t  if  his  Florence  could  but  oome^ 

A  lily-sceptred  damsel  fair, 

As  her  own  Giotto  painted  her 
On  many  shields  and  gates  at  home, — 

A  lady  crowned,  at  a  soft  pace 

Riding  the  lists  round  to  the  dais : 

Till  where  Can  Grande  rules  the  lists. 
As  young  as  Truth,  as  calm  as  Force, 
She  draws  her  rein  now,  while  her  horse 

Bows  at  the  turn  of  the  white  wrists ; 
And  when  each  knight  within  his  stall 
Gives  ear,  she  speaks  and  tells  them  all  : 

All  the  foul  talc, — truth  sworn  untrue 
And  falsehood's  triumph.     All  the  tale  ? 
Great  God  I  and  must  she  not  prevail 

To  fire  them  ere  they  heard  it  through, — 
And  hand  achieve  ere  heart  could  rest 
That  high  adventure  of  her  quest  ? 

Flow  would  his  Florence  lead  them  forth. 

Her  bridle  ringing  as  she  went ; 

And  at  the  last  within  her  tent, 
'Neath  golden  lilies  worship- worth, 

Flow  queenly  would  she  bend  the  while 

And  thank  the  victors  with  her  smile  ! 

Also  her  lips  should  turn  his  way 

And  murmur  :  "  O  thou  tried  and  true, 
With  whom  I  wept  the  long  years  through  I 

What  shall  it  profit  if  I  say, 

Thee  1  remember  ?     Nay,  through  thee 
All  ages  shall  remember  me." 
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Peace,  Dante,  peace  !     The  task  is  long, 
The  time  wears  short  to  compass  it. 
Within  thinje  heart  such  hopes  may  flit 

And  find  a  voice  in  deathless  song : 
But  lo  !  as  children  of  man's  earth, 
Those  hopes  are  dead  before  their  birth. 

Fame  tells  us  that  Verona's  court 

Was  a  fair  place.     The  feet  might  still 
Wander  for  ever  at  their  will 

In  many  ways  of  sweet  resort ; 
And  still  in  many  a  heart  around 
The  Poet's  name  due  honour  found. 

Watch  we  his  steps.     He  comes  upon 
The  women  at  their  palm-playing. 
The  conduits  round  the  gardens  sing 

And  meet  in  scoops  of  milk-white  stone, 
Where  wearied  damsels  rest  and  hold 
Their  hands  in  the  wet  spurt  of  gold. 

One  of  whom,  knowing  well  that  he, 

By  some  found  stern,  was  mild  with  them, 
Would  run  and  pluck  his  garment's  hem, 

Saying,  "  Messer  Dante,  pardon  me," — 
Praying  that  they  might  hear  the  song 
Which  first  of  all  he  made,  when  young. 

"  Donne  che  avete  "  *  .  .  .  Thereunto 
Thus  would  he  murmur,  having  first 
Drawn  near  the  fountain,  while  she  nurs'd 

His  hand  against  her  side  :  a  few 
Sweet  words,  and  scarcely  those,  half  said  : 
Then  turned,  and  changed,  and  bowed  his  head. 

*  Donne    che   avcte    intcllctto  d'amcrc :— the   first  canzone  of 
the  Vita  Nuova. 
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For  then  the  voice  said  in  his  heart, 
"  Even  I,  even  I  am  Beatrice ; " 
And  his  whole  life  would  yearn  to  ceasr  : 

Till  having  reached  his  room,  apart 
Beyond  vast  lengths  of  palace-floor, 
He  drew  the  arras  round  his  door. 

At  such  times,  Dante,  thou  hast  set 
Thy  forehead  to  the  painted  pane 
Full  oft,  I  know ;  and  if  the  rain 

Smote  it  outside,  her  fingers  met 
Thy  brow  ;  and  if  the  sun  fell  there, 
Her  breath  was  on  thy  face  and  hair. 

Then,  weeping,  I  think  certainly 

Thou  hast  beheld,  past  sight  of  eyne, — 

Within  another  room  of  thine 
Where  now  thy  body  may  not  be 

Hut  where  in  thought  thou  still  remain'st, — 

A  window  often  wept  against  : 

The  window  thou,  a  youth,  hast  sought. 
Flushed  in  the  limpid  cvcntime, 
Knding  with  daylijjjht  the  day's  rhyme 

l)f  her;  where  oftcnwhiles  her  thought 

Held  thee — the  lamp  untrimmed  to  writ.*  — 
In  joy  through  the  blue  lapse  of  night. 

At  Can  La  Sca]a*s  court,  no  doubt. 

Guests  seldom  wept.     It  was  brave  sport, 
No  doubt,  at  Can  La  Scala's  court, 

W«thin  the  palace  and  without; 
Where  music,  set  to  madrigals, 
Loitered  all  day  through  groves  and  halls. 

I^.tause  Can  Grande  of  his  life 
Had  not  had  six-and-twcnty  years 
As  yet.     And  when  the  chroniclers 
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Tell  you  of  that  Vicenza  strife 
And  of  strifes  elsewhere, — yoQ  must  not 
G>nceive  for  church-sooth  he  had  got 

Just  nothing  in  his  wits  hut  war : 

Though  doubtless  'twas  the  young  man's  joy 
(Grown  with  his  growth  from  a  mere  boy,) 

To  mark  his  "  Viva  Cane ! "  scare 
The  foe's  shut  front,  till  it  would  reel 
All  blind  with  shaken  points  of  steel. 

But  there  were  places — held  too  sweet 
For  eyes  that  had  not  the  due  veil 
Of  lashes  and  clear  lids — as  well 

In  favour  as  his  saddle-seat : 

Breath  of  low  speech  he  scorned  not  there 
Nor  light  cool  fingers  in  his  hair. 

Yet  if  the  child  whom  the  sire's  plan 
Made  free  of  a  deep  treasure-chest 
Scoffed  it  with  ill-conditioned  jest, — 

Wc  may  be  sure  too  that  the  man 
Was  not  mere  thews,  nor  all  content 
With  lewdness  swathed  in  sentiment 

So  you  may  read  and  marvel  not 
That  such  a  man  as  Dante— one 
Who,  while  Can  Grande's  deeds  were  done, 

Had  drawn  his  robe  round  him  and  thought — 
Now  at  the  same  guest-table  far'd 
Where  keen  Uguccio  wiped  his  beard. ^ 

Through  leaves  and  trellis- work  the  sun 
Left  the  wine  cool  within  the  glass, — 
They  feasting  where  no  sun  could  pass  : 


•  rj:\u*cioiic  dclla   FagrgiuoU,   Dmnte*s  former  protector,  was 
now  hi>  trllow -t; ucst  at  Vc!oua. 
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And  when  the  women,  all  as  one, 

Rose  up  with  brightened  cheeks  to  go^ 
It  was  a  comely,  thing,  we  know. 

But  Dante  recked  not  of  the  wine ; 
Whether  the  women  stayed  or  went, 
His  visage  held  one  stem  intent : 

And  when  the  music  had  its  sign 

To  breathe  upon  them  for  more  ease, 
Sometimes  he  turned  and  bade  it  cease. 

And  as  he  spared  not  to  rebuke 
The  mirth,  so  oft  in  council  he 
To  bitter  truth  bore  testimony  ; 

And  when  the  crafty  balance  shook 

Well  poised  to  make  the  wrong  prevail. 
Then  Dante's  hand  would  turn  the  scale. 

And  if  some  envoy  from  afar 

Sailed  to  Verona's  sovereign  port 
For  aid  or  peace,  and  all  the  court 

Fawned  on  its  lord,  "  the  Mars  of  war, 
Sole  arbiter  of  life  and  death," — 
Be  sure  that  Dante  saved  his  breath. 

And  Can  La  Scala  marked  askance 

These  things,  accepting  them  for  shame 
And  scorn,  till  Dante's  guestship  came 

To  be  a  peevish  sufferance  : 

His  host  sought  ways  to  make  his  days 
Hateful ;  and  such  have  many  ways. 

There  was  a  Jester,  a  foul  lout 

Whom  the  court  loved  for  graceless  arts  ; 

Sworn  scholiast  of  the  bestial  parts 
<  )f  speech  ;  a  ribald  mouth  to  shout 

In  Fflly's  horny  tympanum 

Su'.h  ihii.^s  as  make  the  wise  man  dumb. 
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Much  loved,  him  Dante  loathed.     And  so, 

One  day  when  Dante  felt  peq>lex'd 

If  any  day  that  could  come  next 
Were  worth  the  waiting  for  or  no, 

And  mute  he  sat  amid  their  din, — 

Can  Grande  called  the  Jester  in. 

Rank  words,  with  such,  are  wit's  best  wealth. 
Lords  mouthed  approval ;  ladies  kept 
Twittering  with  clustered  heads,  except 

Some  few  that  took  their  trains  by  stealth 
And  went  Can  Grande  shook  his  hair 
And  smote  his  thighs  and  laughed  i'  the  air. 

Then,  facing  on  his  guest,  he  cried, — 

"  Say,  Messer  Dante,  how  it  is 

I  get  out  of  a  clown  like  this 
More  than  your  wisdom  can  provide." 

And  Dante  :  "  Tis  man's  ancient  whim 

That  still  his  like  seems  good  to  him." 

Also  a  tale  is  told,  how  once. 

At  clearing  tables  after  meat. 

Piled  for  a  jest  at  Dante's  feet 
Were  found  the  dinner's  well-picked  bones ; 

So  laid,  to  please  the  banquet's  lord, 

By  one  who  crouched  beneath  the  board. 

Then  smiled  Can  Grande  to  the  rest  : — 
"  Our  Dante's  tuneful  mouth  indeed 
Lacks  not  the  gift  on  flesh  to  feed  !  " 

"  Fair  host  of  mine,"  replied  the  guest, 
"  So  many  bones  you'd  not  descry 
If  so  it  chanced  the  dog  were  L"* 

•  **  Messert,  voi  mm  vtJrrsie  tmnt  ^ossrn  Sf  fOMf  io  /oss:',"  The 
point  of  the  reproach  is  difficult  to  render,  depending  as  it  docs  o;i 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  name  Cmme, 
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But  wherefore  should  we  turn  the  grout 

In  a  drained  cup,  or  be  at  strife 

From  the  worn  garment  of  a  life 
Tt»  rip  the  twisted  ravel  out  ? 

Good  needs  expounding  ;  but  of  ill 

Each  hath  enough  to  guess  his  fill. 

They  named  him  Justicer-at-Law  : 
Elach  month  to  bear  the  tale  in  mind 
Of  hu<rs  a  wench  might  wear  unfin'd 

And  of  the  load  an  ox  might  draw  ; 
To  cavil  in  the  weight  of  bread 
And  to  see  purse-thieves  gibbeted. 

And  when  his  spirit  wove  the  spell 

(From  under  even  to  over-noon 

In  converse  with  it!>clf  alone,) 
As  high  as  Heaven,  as  low  as  Hrll, — 

He  would  be  sununoned  and  must  go  : 

For  had  not  Gian  stabbed  Giacomo  ? 

Tlicreforc  the  bread  he  had  to  eat 

Seemed  brackish,  less  like  com  than  tares  ; 
And  the  riish-strown  accustomed  stairs 

Fach  day  were  steeper  to  his  feet ; 
And  when  the  night-vigil  U'as  done, 
His  brows  would  ache  to  feel  the  sun. 

Nevertheless,  when  from  his  kin 
Th(*re  came  the  tidings  how  at  last 
In  Florence  a  dt-^ree  was  pass'd 

Whereby  all  banished  folk  might  win 
Free  pard(»n,  so  a  fine  were  paid 
And  act  of  public  penance  made, — 

This  Dante  uTit  in  answer  thus, 

Wolds  such  as  these  :  "  TTiat  clearly  they 
In  Florence  must  not  have  to  say, — 
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The  man  abode  aloof  from  us 

Nigh  fifteen  years^  yet  lastly  skulkM 
Hither  to  candleshdft  and  mulct 

"  That  he  was  one  the  Heavens  forbid 
To  traffic  in  God's  justice  sold 
By  market-weight  of  earthly  gold, 

Or  to  bow  down  over  the  lid 
Of  steaming  censers,  and  so  be 
Made  clean  of  manhood's  obloquy. 

"  That  since  no  gate  led,  by  God's  will. 
To  Florence,  but  the  one  whereat 
The  priests  and  money-changers  sat. 

He  still  would  wander ;  for  that  still. 
Even  through  the  body's  prison-bars, 
His  soul  possessed  the  sun  and  stars." 

Such  were  his  words.  It  is  indeed 
For  ever  well  our  singers  should 
Utter  good  words  and  know  them  good 

Not  through  song  only  ;  with  close  heed 
Lest,  having  spent  for  the  work's  sake 
Six  days,  the  man  be  left  to  make. 

Months  o'er  Verona,  till  the  feast 
Was  come  for  Florence  the  Free  Town  : 
And  at  the  shrine  of  Baptist  John 

The  exiles,  girt  with  many  a  priest 
And  canying  candles  as  they  went. 
Were  held  to  mercy  of  the  saint. 

On  the  high  seats  in  sober  state, — 

Gold  neck-chains  range  o'er  range  below 
Gold  screen-work  where  the  lilies  grow,- 

The  heads  of  the  Republic  sate, 
Marking  the  humbled  face  go  by 
Each  one  of  his  house-cncmy. 
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And  as  each  proscript  rose  and  stood 
From  kneeling  in  the  ashen  dust 
On  the  shrine-steps,  some  magnate  thrust 

A  beard  into  the  velvet  hood 

Of  his  front  colleague's  gown,  to  see 
The  cinders  stuck  in  his  bare  knee. 

Tosinghi  passed,  Manelli  passed, 

Rinucci  passed,  each  in  his  place ; 

But  not  an  Alighieri's  (ace 
Went  by  that  day  from  first  to  last 

In  the  Republic's  triumph  ;  nor 

A  foot  came  home  to  Dante's  door. 

(Respubuca — a  public  thing: 
A  shameful  shameless  prostitute. 
Whose  lust  with  one  lord  may  not  suit, 

So  takes  by  turn  its  revelling 

A  night  with  each,  till  each  at  mom 
Is  stripped  and  beaten  forth  forlorn, 

And  lcavc«  her,  cursing  her.     If  she, 

Indeed,  have  not  some  spice-draught,  hid 

In  scent  under  a  silver  lid, 
To  drench  his  open  throat  with — he 

Once  hard  asleep  ;  and  thrust  him  not 

At  dawn  beneath  the  stairs  to  rot. 

Sixh  this  Republic  ! — not  the  Maid 

Ho  yearned  for ;  she  who  yet  should  stand 
With  Heaven's  accepted  hand  in  hand, 

InvuUierable  and  unl>etray*d  : 

To  whom,  even  as  to  God,  should  be 
Obeisance  one  with  Liberty.) 

Years  filled  nut  their  twelve  moons,  and  ceased 
One  in  another  ;  and  alway 
There  were  the  whole  twelve  hours  each  day 
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And  each  night  as  the  years  increased  ; 
And  rising  moon  and  setting  sun 
Beheld  that  Dante's  work  was  done. 

What  of  his  work  for  Florence  ?    Well 
It  was,  he  knew,  and  well  must  be. 
Yet  evermore  her  hate's  decree 

Dwelt  in  his  thought  intolerable  : — 
His  body  to  be  burned,* — his  soul 
To  beat  its  wings  at  hope's  vain  goal. 

What  of  his  work  for  Beatrice  ? 

Now  well-nigh  was  the  third  song  writ, — 

The  stars  a  third  time  sealing  it 
With  sudden  music  of  pure  peace : 

For  echoing  thrice  the  threefold  song, 

The  unnumbered  stars  the  tone  prolong.! 

Elach  hour,  as  then  the  Vision  pass'd, 

He  heard  the  utter  harmony 

Of  the  nine  trembling  spheres,  till  she 
Bowed  her  eyes  towards  him  in  the  last. 

So  that  all  ended  with  her  eyes, 

Hell,  Purgatory,  Paradise. 

"  It  is  my  trust,  as  the  years  fall, 
To  write  more  worthily  of  her 
Who  now,  being  made  God's  minister, 

Looks  on  His  visage  and  knows  all." 
Such  was  the  hope  that  love  dar'd  blend 
With  griefs  slow  fires,  to  make  an  end 

•  Such  was  the  last  sentence  passed  by  Florence  against  Dante, 
as  a  recalcitrant  exile. 

f  E  quindi  uscimmo  a  rivcder  le  stelle. — Inferno. 
Puro  e  disposto  a  salire  alle  sUlU, — Purgatorio. 
L'amor  che  muove  il  sole  e  \  altrc  stelle, — Paradiso. 
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Of  the  "  New  Life/'  his  youth's  dear  book  : 
Adding  thereunto :  "  In  such  trust 
I  labour^  and  believe  I  must 

Accomplish  this  which  my  soul  took 
In  charge,  if  God,  my  Lord  and  hers, 
Leave  my  life  with  me  a  few  years." 

The  trust  w*hich  he  had  borne  in  youth 

Was  all  at  length  accomplished.     He 

.\t  length  had  written  worthily — 
Yea  even  of  her  ;  no  rhymes  uncouth 

Twixt  tongue  and  tongue ;  but  by  God's  aid 

The  first  words  Italy  had  said. 

Ah  !  haply  now  the  heavenly  guide 

Was  not  the  last  form  seen  by  him  : 

But  there  that  Beatrice  stood  slim 
And  bowed  in  passing  at  his  side, 

For  whom  in  youth  his  heart  made  moan 

Then  when  the  city  sat  alone.* 

Clearly  herself:  the  same  whom  he 
Mtt,  not  past  girlhood,  in  the  street, 
l-o\v-b«3somed  and  with  hidden  feet  ; 

And  then  as  woman  perfectly. 

In  years  that  followed,  many  an  once, — 
And  now  at  la^t  among  the  suns 

In  that  high  vision.     But  indeed 

h  may  be  memory  might  recall 

Labt  to  him  then  the  first  of  all, — 
The  child  his  boyhood  bore  in  heed 

Nine  years.    At  length  the  voice  brought  peace,  — 

**  Even  1,  even  I  am  Beatrice." 

*    QuomoJo  utlet  sola  n'vi/as  t — The    words  quoted  by  Dante 
10  the  Vita  Nuova  when  he  speaks  of  the  death  of  Beatrice. . 
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All  this,  being  there,  we  had  not  seen. 
Seen  only  was  the  shadow  wrought 
On  the  strong  features  bound  in  thought ; 

The  vagueness  gaining  gait  and  mien  ; 
The  white  streaks  gathering  clear  to  view 
In  the  burnt  beard  the  women  knew. 

For  a  tale  tells  that  on  his  track, 

As  through  Verona's  streets  he  went, 
This  saying  certain  women  sent : — 

"  Lo,  he  that  strolls  to  Hell  and  back 
At  will !     Behold  him,  how  Hell's  reek 
Has  crisped  his  beard  and  singed  his  cheek.'' 

"  Whereat "  (Boccaccio's  words)  "  he  smil'd 
For  pride  in  fame."     It  might  be  so  : 
Nevertheless  we  cannot  know 

If  haply  he  were  not  beguil'd 

To  bitterer  mirth,  who  scarce  could  tell 
If  he  indeed  were  back  from  Hell. 

So  the  day  came,  after  a  space. 

When  Dante  felt  assured  that  there 
The  sunshine  must  lie  sicklier 

Even  than  in  any  other  place. 

Save  only  Florence.     When  that  day 
Had  come,  he  rose  and  went  his  way. 

He  went  and  turned  out.     From  his  shoes 
It  may  be  that  he  shook  the  dust, 
As  every  righteous  dealer  must 

Once  and  again  ere  life  can  close  : 
And  unaccomplished  destiny 
Struck  cold  his  forehead,  it  may  be. 

No  book  keeps  record  how  the  Prince 
Sunned  himself  out  of  Dante's  reach. 
Nor  how  the  Jester  stank  in  speech  : 
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WTiile  courtiers,  used  to  cringe  and  wince, 
Poets  and  harlots,  all  the  throng, 
Let  loose  their  scandal  and  their  song. 

No  book  keeps  record  if  the  seat 

Which  Dante  held  at  his  host's  board 
Were  sat  in  next  by  clerk  or  lord, — 

If  leman  lolled  with  dainty  feet 
At  case,  or  hostage  brooded  there, 
Or  priest  lacked  silence  for  his  prayer. 

Eat  and  wash  hands,  Can  Grande  ; — scarce 
We  know  their  deeds  now :  hands  which  fed 
Our  Dante  with  that  bitter  bread  ; 

And  thou  the  watch-dofs:  of  those  stairs 
Which,  of  all  paths  his  feet  knew  well, 
Were  steeper  found  than  Heaven  or  Hell. 
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A   LAST  CONFESSION. 

(Regno  Lombardo'VeHitOf  184S.) 


Our  Lombard  country-girls  along  the  coast 
Wear  daggers  in  their  garters  :  for  they  know 
That  they  might  hate  another  girl  to  death 
Or  meet  a  German  lover.     Such  a  knife 
I  bought  her,  with  a  hilt  of  horn  and  pearl. 

Father,  you  cannot  know  of  all  my  thoughts 
That  day  in  going  to  meet  her, — that  last  day 
For  the  last  time,  she  said ;—  of  all  the  love 
And  all  the  hopeless  hope  that  she  might  change 
And  go  back  with  me.     Ah  1  and  everywhere, 
At  places  we  both  knew  along  the  road, 
Some  fresh  shape  of  herself  as  once  she  was 
Grew  present  at  my  side ;  until  it  seemed — 
So  close  they  gathered  round  me — they  would  all 
Be  with  me  when  I  reached  the  spot  at  last. 
To  plead  my  cause  with  her  against  herself 
So  changed.     O  Father,  if  you  knew  all  this 
You  cannot  know,  then  you  would  know  too.  Father, 
And  only  then,  if  God  can  pardon  me. 
What  can  be  told  Til  tell,  if  you  will  hear. 

I  passed  a  village-fair  upon  my  road. 
And  thought,  being  empty-handed,  I  would  take 
Some  little  present :  such  might  prove,  I  said. 
Either  a  pledge  between  us,  or  (God  help  me  I) 
A  parting  gifl.     And  there  it  was  I  bought 
The  knife  I  spoke  of,  such  as  women  wear. 
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That  day,  some  three  hours  afterwards,  I  found 
For  certain,  it  most  be  a  parting  gift. 
Andy  standing  silent  now  at  last,  I  looked 
Into  her  aoornful  face ;  and  heard  the  sea 
Still  trying  hard  to  din  into  my  ears 
Some  speech  it  knew  which  still  might  change  her  heart, 
If  only  it  conld  make  me  understand. 
One  moment  thus.     Another,  and  her  face 
Seemed  further  off  than  the  last  line  of  sea. 
So  that  I  thought,  if  now  she  were  to  speak 
I  coold  not  hear  her.     Then  again  I  knew 
All,  as  we  stood  together  on  the  sand 
At  Igiio,  in  the  first  thin  shade  o'  the  hills. 

"  Take  it,"  I  said,  and  held  it  out  to  her, 
While  the  hilt  glanced  within  my  trembling  hold ; 
"Take  it  and  keep  it  for  my  sake,"  I  said. 
Her  neck  unbent  not,  neither  did  her  eyes 
Move,  nor  her  foot  left  beating  of  the  sand  ; 
Only  she  put  it  by  from  her  and  laughed. 

Father,  you  hear  my  speech  and  not  her  laugh  ; 
But  God  heard  that    Will  God  remember  all  ? 

It  was  another  laugh  than  the  sweet  sound 
Which  rose  from  her  sweet  childish  heart,  that  day 
Eleven  years  before,  when  first  I  found  her 
Alone  upon  the  hiU-side  ;  and  her  curls 
Shook  down  in  the  warm  grass  as  she  looked  up 
Out  of  her  curls  in  my  eyes  bent  to  hers. 
She  might  have  served  a  painter  to  pourtray 
That  heavcmly  child  which  in  the  latter  days 
Shall  walk  between  the  lion  and  the  lamb. 
I  had  been  for  nights  in  hiding,  worn  and  sick 
And  hardly  fed  ;  and  so  her  words  at  first 
Seemed  fitful  like  the  talking  of  the  trees 
And  voices  in  the  air  that  knew  my  name. 
And  I  remember  that  I  sat  me  down 
Upon  the  slope  with  her,  and  thought  the  world 
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Must  be  all  over  or  had  never  been, 

We  seemed  there  so  alone.     And  soon  she  told  me 

Her  parents  both  were  gone  away  from  her. 

I  thought  perhaps  she  meant  that  they  had  died ; 

But  when  I  asked  her  this,  she  looked  again 

Into  my  face  and  said  that  yestereve 

They  kissed  her  long,  and  wept  and  made  her  weep. 

And  gave  her  all  the  bread  they  had  with  them. 

And  then  had  gone  together  up  the  hill 

Where  we  were  sitting  now,  and  had  walked  on 

Into  the  great  red  light ;  ''  and  so,"  she  said, 

"  I  have  come  up  here  too  ;  and  when  this  evening 

They  step  out  of  the  light  as  they  stepped  in, 

I  shall  be  here  to  kiss  them."    And  she  laughed. 

Then  I  bethought  me  suddenly  of  the  famine ; 
And  how  the  church-steps  throughout  all  the -town, 
When  last  I  had  been  there  a  month  ago. 
Swarmed  with   starved  folk;  and   how  the  bread  was 

weighed 
By  Austrians  armed ;  and  women  that  I  knew 
For  wives  and  mothers  walked  the  public  street. 
Saying  aloud  that  if  their  husbands  feared 
To  snatch  the  children's  food,  themselves  would  stay 
Till  they  had  earned  it  there.     So  then  this  child 
Was  piteous  to  me ;  for  all  told  me  then 
Her  parents  must  have  left  her  to  God's  chance, 
To  man's  or  to  the  Church's  charity, 
Because  of  the  great  famine,  rather  than 
To  watch  her  growing  thin  between  their  knees. 
With  that,  God  took  my  mother's  voice  and  spoke, 
And  sights  and  sounds  came  back  and  things  long  since. 
And  all  my  childhood  found  me  on  the  hills ; 
And  so  I  took  her  with  me. 

I  was  young, 
Scarce  man  then,  Father  :  but  the  cause  which  gave 
The  wounds  I  die  of  now  had  brought  me  then 
Some  wounds  already ;  and  I  lived  alone. 
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As  any  hiding  hunted  man  must  live. 
It  was  no  easy  thing  to  keep  a  child 
In  safety  ;  for  herself  it  was  not  safe, 
And  doubled  my  own  danger :  but  I  knew 
That  God  would  help  me. 

Yet  a  little  while 
Pardon  mr,  Father,  if  1  pause.     I  think 
I  have  been  speaking  to  you  of  some  matters 
There  was  no  need  to  speak  of,  have  1  not  ? 
You  do  not  know  how  clearly  those  things  stood 
Within  my  mind«  which  I  have  spoken  of, 
Nor  how  they  strove  for  utterance.     Life  all  past 
Is  like  the  sky  when  the  sun  sets  in  it, 
Clearest  where  furthest  ofL 

I  told  you  how 
She  scorned  my  parting  gift  and  laughed.     And  yet 
A  woman's  laugh's  another  thing  sometimes  : 
1  think  they  laugh  in  Heaven.     1  know  last  night 
I  dreamed  1  saw  into  the  garden  of  God, 
Where  women  walked  whose  painted  images 
I  have  seen  with  candles  round  them  in  the  church. 
They  bent  this  way  and  that,  one  to  another, 
Playing :  and  over  the  long  golden  hair 
Of  each  there  floated  like  a  ring  of  fire 
Which  when  she  stooped  stooped  with  her,  and  when  she 

rose 
Rose  H-itb  her.     Then  a  breeze  flew  in  among  them, 
As  if  a  window  had  been  opened  in  heaven 
For  G<xl  tu  give  His  blessing  from,  before 
This  world  of  ours  should  set;  (for  in  my  dream 
1  thought  our  world  was  setting,  and  the  sun 
Flared,  a  5pent  tapper ;)  and  beneath  that  gust 
The  nn{9  of  light  quivered  like  forest-leaves. 
Then  all  the  blessed  maidens  who  were  there 
Str»od  up  together,  as  it  were  a  voice 
That  called  them  ;  and  they  threw  their  tresses  back. 
And  smote  their  palms,  and  all  laughed  up  at  once. 
Fur  the  strong  heavenly  joy  they  hod  in  them 
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To  hear  God  bless  the  world.     Wherewith  I  woke  : 
And  looking  round,  I  saw  as  usual 
That  she  was  standing  there  with  her  long  locks 
Pressed  to  her  side ;  and  her  laugh  ended  theirs. 

For  always  when  I  see  her  now,  she  laughs. 
And  yet  her  childish  laughter  haunts  me  too. 
The  life  of  this  dead  terror ;  as  in  days 
When  she,  a  child,  dwelt  with  me.     I  must  tell 
Something  of  those  days  yet  before  the  end. 

I  brought  her  from  the  city— one  such  day 
When  she  was  still  a  merry  loving  child, — 
The  earliest  gift  I  mind  my  giving  her ; 
A  little  image  of  a  flying  Love 
Made  of  our  coloured  glass-ware,  in  his  hands 
A  dart  of  gilded  metal  and  a  torch. 
And  him  she  kissed  and  me,  and  fain  would  know 
Why  were  his  poor  eyes  blindfold,  why  the  wings 
And  why  the  arrow.     What  I  knew  I  told 
Of  Venus  and  of  Cupid, — strange  old  tales. 
And  when  she  heard  that  he  could  rule  the  loves 
Of  men  and  women,  still  she  shook  her  head 
And  wondered ;  and,  "Nay,  nay,"  she  murmured  still, 
''  So  strong,  and  he  a  younger  child  than  I ! " 
And  then  she'd  have  me  fix  him  on  the  wall 
Fronting  her  little  bed  ;  and  then  again 
She  needs  must  fix  him  there  herself,  because 
I  gave  him  to  her  and  she  loved  him  so. 
And  he  should  make  her  love  me  better  yet. 
If  women  loved  the  more,  the  more  they  grew. 
But  the  fit  place  upon  the  wall  was  high 
For  her,  and  so  I  held  her  in  my  arms : 
And  each  time  that  the  heavy  pruning-hook 
1  gave  her  for  a  hammer  slipped  away 
As  it  would  often,  still  she  laughed  and  laughed 
And  kissed  and  kissed  me.     But  amid  her  mirth, 
Just  as  she  hung  the  image  on  the  nail, 
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It  slipped  and  all  its  fragments  strewed  the  ground  : 
And  as  it  fell  she  screamed,  for  in  her  hand 
The  dart  had  entered  deeply  and  drawn  blood. 
And  so  her  laughter  turned  to  tears  :  and  ''  Oh  ! " 
1  said,  the  while  I  bandaged  the  small  hand, — 
^  That  I  should  be  the  first  to  make  you  bleed, 
Who  love  and  love  and  love  you  I  ** — kissing  still 
The  fingers  till  I  got  her  safe  to  bed. 
And  still  she  sobbed, — "  not  for  the  pain  at  all,** 
She  said,  **  but  for  the  Love,  the  poor  good  Love 
You  gave  me."     So  she  cried  herself  to  sleep. 

Another  later  thing  comes  back  to  me. 
Twas  in  those  hardest  foulest  days  of  all. 
When  still  from  his  shut  palace,  sitting  clean 
Above  the  splash  of  blood,  old  Mettemich 
( May  his  soul  die,  and  never-dying  worms 
Feast  on  its  pain  for  ever!)  used  to  thin 
His  year's  doomed  hundreds  daintily,  each  month 
l*hirties  and  fifties.     This  time,  as  1  think. 
Was  when  his  thrift  forbad  the  poor  to  take 
That  evil  brackish  salt  which  the  dry  rocks 
Keep  all  through  winter  when  the  sea  draws  in. 
The  first  I  heard  of  it  was  a  chance  shot 
In  the  street  here  and  there,  and  on  the  stones 
A  stumbling  clatter  as  of  horse  hemmed  round. 
Then,  when  she  saw  me  hurry  out  of  doors. 
My  gun  slung  at  my  shoulder  and  my  knife 
Stuck  in  my  girdle,  she  smoothed  down  my  hair 
And  laughed  to  see  me  look  so  brave,  and  leaped 
Up  to  my  neck  and  kissed  me.     She  was  still 
A  child ;  and  yet  that  kiss  was  on  my  lips 
Su  hot  all  day  where  the  smoke  shut  us  in. 

For  now,  being  always  with  her,  the  first  love 
I  had — the  father's,  brother's  love — was  changed, 
1  think,  in  somewise  ;  like  a  holy  thought 
Which  is  a  prayer  before  one  knows  of  it 
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The  first  time  I  perceived  this,  I  remember, 

Was  once  when  after  hunting  I  came  home 

Weary,  and  she  brought  food  and  fruit  lor  me, 

And  sat  down  at  my  feet  upon  the  floor 

Leaning  against  my  side.     But  when  I  felt 

Her  sweet  head  reach  from  that  low  seat  of  hers 

So  high  as  to  be  laid  upon  my  heart, 

I  turned  and  looked  upon  my  darling  there 

And  marked  for  the  first  time  how  tall  she  was ; 

And  my  heart  beat  with  so  much  violence 

Under  her  cheek,  I  thought  she  could  not  choose 

But  wonder  at  it  soon  and  ask  me  why ; 

And  so  1  bade  her  rise  and  eat  with  me. 

And  when,  remembering  all  and  counting  back 

l^he  time,  I  made  out  fourteen  years  for  her 

And  told  her  so,  she  gazed  at  me  with  eyes 

As  of  the  sky  and  sea  on  a  grey  day. 

And  drew  her  long  hands  through  her  hair,   and 

asked  me 
If  Hhe  was  not  a  woman  ;  and  then  laughed  : 
And  as  she  stooped  in  laughing,  I  could  see 
Beneath  the  growing  throat  the  breasts  half-globed 
Uke  folded  lilies  deepset  in  the  stream. 

Yes,  let  me  think  of  her  as  then ;  for  so 
Her  image,  Father,  is  not  like  the  sights 
Which  come  when  you  are  gone.     She  had  a  mouth 
Made  to  bring  death  to  life, — the  underlip 
Sucked  in,  as  if  it  strove  to  kiss  itself. 
I  ler  face  was  pearly  pale,  as  when  one  stoops 
Dver  wan  water ;  and  the  dark  crisped  hair 
And  the  hair  s  shadow  made  it  paler  still : — 
IVep- serried  locks,  the  dimness  of  the  cloud 
Where  the  miH>n  s  gaze  is  set  in  eddying  gloom. 
Her  body  bi^re  her  neck  as  the  tree's  stem 
Fears  the  top  branch ;  and  as  the  branch  sustains 
The  tlower  of  the  years  pride,  her  high  neck  bore 
That  face  made  wonderful  with  night  and  clay. 
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Her  voice  was  swift,  yet  ever  the  last  words 

Fell  lingeringly ;  and  rounded  finger-tips 

She  had,  that  clung  a  little  where  they  touched 

And  then  were  gone  o'  the  instant     Her  great  eyes, 

That  sometimes  turned  half  dizzily  beneath 

The  passionate  lids,  as  faint,  when  she  would  speak. 

Had  also  in  them  hidden  springs  of  mirth. 

Which  under  the  dark  lashes  evermore 

Shook  to  her  laugh,  as  when  a  bird  flies  low 

Between  the  water  and  the  willow-leaves. 

And  the  shade  quivers  till  he  wins  the  light 

I  was  a  moody  comrade  to  her  then, 
For  all  the  love  I  bore  her.     Italy, 
The  weeping  desolate  mother,  long  has  claimed 
Her  sons'  strong  arms  to  lean  on,  and  their  hands 
To  lop  the  poisonous  thicket  from  her  path, 
Cleaving  her  way  to  light.     And  from  her  need 
Had  grown  the  fashion  of  my  whole  poor  life 
Which  1  was  proud  to  yield  her,  as  my  father 
Had  yielded  his.     And  this  had  come  to  be 
A  game  to  play,  a  love  to  clasp,  a  hate 
To  wreak,  all  things  together  that  a  man 
Needs  for  his  blood  to  ripen ;  till  at  times 
All  else  seemed  shadows,  and  1  wondered  still 
To  see  such  life  pass  muster  and  be  deemed 
Time's  bodily  substance.     In  those  hours,  no  doubt. 
To  the  young  girl  my  eyes  were  like  my  soul, — 
l>ark  wells  of  death-in-life  that  yearned  for  day. 
And  though  she  ruled  me  always,  1  remember 
That  once  when  1  was  thus  and  she  still  kept 
1. raping  about  the  place  and  laughing,  I 
Pid  almost  chide  her  ;  whereupon  she  knelt 
And  putting  her  two  hands  into  my  breast 
!->ang  me  a  son^.     Are  these  tears  in  my  eyes  ? 
'  1  IS  long  since  I  have  wept  for  anything. 
1  thought  that  song  forgotten  out  of  mind  ; 
And  now,  just  as  1  spoke  of  it,  it  came 
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All  back.     It  is  but  a  rude  thing,  ill  rhymed, 
Such  as  a  blind  man  chaunts  and  his  dog  hears 
Holding  the  platter,  when  the  children  run 
To  merrier  sport  and  leave  him.    Thus  it  goes : 

La  bella  donna* 
Piangendo  disse : 
"  Come  son  fisse 
Le  stelle  in  cielo ! 
Quel  fiato  anelo 
Dello  stanco  sole, 
Quanto  m'  assonna ! 


♦  She  wept,  sweet  lady, 
And  said  in  weeping : 
"  What  spell  is  keeping 
The  stars  so  steady  ? 
Why  does  the  power 
Of  the  sun's  noon-hour 
To  sleep  so  move  me  ? 
And  the  moon  in  heaven, 
Stained  where  she  passes 
As  a  worn-out  glass  is, — 
Wearily  driven, 
Why  walks  she  above  me  ? 

**  Stars,  moon,  and  sun  too, 
I'm  tired  of  either 
And  all  together  I 
Whom  speak  they  unto 
That  I  should  listen  ? 
For  very  surely, 
Though  my  arms  and  shoulders 
Dazzle  beholders, 
And  my  eyes  glisten. 
All's  nothing  purely  1 
What  are  words  said  for 
At  all  about  them, 
If  he  they  arc  made  for 
Can  do  without  them  ?  " 

She  laughed,  sweet  lady, 
And  said  in  laughing : 
"  His  hand  clings  half  in 


My  own  already ! 
Oh  I  do  you  love  me  ? 
Oh  I  speak  of  passion 
In  no  new  fashion, 
No  loud  inveighings. 
But  the  old  sayings 
You  once  said  of  me. 

"  You  said  :  '  As  summer, 
Through  boughs  g^own  brittle, 
Comes  back  a  little 
Ere  frosts  benumb  her, — 
So  bring'st  thou  to  me 
All  leaves  and  flowers. 
Though  autumn's  gloomy 
To-day  in  the  bowers.' 

"  Oh  I  does  he  love  me, 
When  my  voice  teaches 
The  very  speeches 
He  then  spoke  of  me  ? 
Alas  1  what  flavour 
Still  with  me  lingers?" 
^ut  she  laughed  as  my  kisses 
ulowed  in  her  fingers 
With  love's  old  blisses.) 
**  Oh  1  what  one  favour 
Remains  to  woo  him, 
Whose  whole  poor  savour 
Belongs  not  to  him  ? " 
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E  la  luna,  macchiata 
Come  uno  specchio 
Logoro  c  vccchio, — 
Faccia  aflEannatay 
Che  cosa  vuole  ? 

*'  Ctih  stelle,  luna.  e  sole, 
Ciascun  m'  annoja 
E  m'  annojano  insieme ; 
Non  mc  ne  preme 
N^  ci  prendo  gioja. 
£  veramente, 
Che  le  spalle  sien  franche 
K  le  brace  ia  bianche 
E  il  seno  caldo  e  tondo, 
Non  mi  fa  niente. 
Che  cosa  al  mondo 
Posso  pit^  far  di  questi 
Se  non  piacciono  a  te,  come  diccsti  ?  ** 

I^  donna  rise 

H  riprcse  ridendo : — 

"  Qursta  mano  che  prendo 

L  dunque  mia  ? 

Tu  m'  ami  dunque  ? 

Dimmelo  ancora, 

Non  in  modo  qualunque. 

Ma  le  parole 

Belle  e  precise 

Che  diccbti  pria. 

•  Siccome  suoU 
La  state  talora 
(l)ic«»sti)  un  qualche  istante 
lorpiare  inttanzi  inverno, 
ch'  to  scerno 
tutte  quante, 
Ben  ch'  to  certo  tenessi 
Per  passato  r  autunnoJ* 


Cost  tti  fat 
Le  fvgfie  tti 


*•  Eccolo  il  mio  alunno ! 
lo  debbo  inseji^argli 
Quei  can  dctti  istessi 
Ch'  ei  mi  disse  una  volta  ! 
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0\mh.  \   Che  cosa  dargli/' 
(Ma  ridea  piano  piano 
Dei  baci  in  sulla  mano,) 
"  Ch'  ei  non  m'abbia  da  lungo  tempo  tolta  ?  ** 

That  I  should  sing  upon  this  bed  ! — with  you 
To  listen,  and  such  words  still  left  to  say  I 
Yet  was  it  I  that  sang  ?    The  voice  seemed  hers, 
As  on  the  very  day  she  sang  to  me ; 
When,  having  done,  she  took  out  of  my  hand 
Something  that  I  had  played  with  all  the  while 
And  laid  it  down  beyond  my  reach ;  and  so 
Turning  my  face  round  till  it  fronted  hers, — 
''  Weeping  or  laughing,  which  was  best  ?  "  she  said. 

But  these  are  foolish  tales.     How  should  I  show 
The  heart  that  glowed  then  with  love's  heat,  each  day 
More  and  more  brightly  ? — when  for  long  years  now 
The  very  flame  that  flew  about  the  heart, 
And  gave  it  flery  wings,  has  come  to  be 
The  lapping  blaze  of  hell's  environment 
Whose  tongues  all  bid  the  molten  heart  despair. 

Yet  one  more  thing  comes  back  on  me  to-night 
Which  I  may  tell  you  :  for  it  bore  my  soul 
Dread  firstlings  of  the  brood  that  rend  it  now. 
It  chanced  that  in  our  last  year's  wanderings 
We  dwelt  at  Monza,  far  away  from  home, 
If  home  we  had  :  and  in  the  Duomo  there 
I  sometimes  entered  with  her  when  she  prayed. 
An  image  of  Our  Lady  stands  there,  wrought 
In  marble  by  some  great  Italian  hand 
In  the  great  days  when  she  and  Italy 
Sat  on  one  throne  together :  and  to  her 
And  to  none  else  my  loved  one  told  her  heart. 
She  was  a  woman  then  ;  and  as  she  knelt, — 
1  ler  sweet  brow  in  the  sweet  brow's  shadow  there, — 
They  seemed  two  kindred  forms  whereby  our  land 
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(Whose  work  still  serves  the  world  for  miracle) 

Made  manifest  herself  in  womanhood. 

Father,  the  day  I  speak  of  was  the  first 

For  weeks  that  I  had  borne  her  company 

Into  the  Duomo  ;  and  those  weeks  had  been 

Much  troubled,  for  then  first  the  glimpses  came 

Of  some  impenetrable  restlessness 

Growing  in  her  to  make  her  changed  and  cold. 

And  as  we  entered  there  that  day,  I  bent 

My  eyes  on  the  fair  Image,  and  I  said 

Within  my  heart,  "  Oh  turn  her  heart  to  me  I " 

And  so  I  Xch  her  to  her  prayers,  and  went 

To  gaze  upon  the  pride  of  Monza's  shrine, 

Where  in  the  sacristy  the  light  still  falls 

Upon  the  Iron  Crown  of  Italy, 

On  whose  crowned  heads  the  day  has  closed,  nor  yet 

I'he  daybreak  gilds  another  head  to  crown. 

But  coming  back,  1  wondered  when  I  saw 

That  the  sweet  Lady  of  her  prayers  now  stood 

Al«>nc  without  her  ;  until  further  off, 

B<'fore  some  new  Madonna  gaily  decked, 

Tinselled  and  gewgawcd,  a  slight  German  toy, 

I  saw  her  kneel,  still  praying.     At  my  step 

She  rose,  and  side  by  side  we  left  the  church. 

1  was  much  moved,  and  sharply  questioned  her 

Of  her  transferred  devotion  ;  but  she  seemed 

Stubborn  and  heedless  ;  till  she  lightly  laughed 

And  said  :  **  The  old  Madonna  ?     Aye  indeed. 

She  had  my  old  thoughts, — this  one  has  my  new." 

Then  silent  to  the  soul  1  held  my  way  : 

And  fn>m  the  fountains  of  the  public  place 

Unto  the  pigeon-haunted  pinnacles, 

Bright  wings  and  water  winnowed  the  bright  air ; 

And  stately  with  her  laugh's  subsiding  smile 

She  went,  with  clear-swayed  waist  and  towering  neck 

And  hands  held  light  before  her ;  and  the  face 

Which  long  had  made  a  day  in  my  life's  night 

Was  night  in  day  to  me ;  as  all  men's  eyes 
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Turned  on  her  beauty,  and  she  seemed  to  tread 
Beyond  my  heart  to  the  world  made  for  her. 

Ah,  there  I  my  wounds  wiU  snatch  my  sense  again : 
The  pain  comes  billowing  on  like  a  full  cloud 
Of  thunder,  and  the  flash  that  breaks  from  it 
Leaves  my  brain  burning.    That's  the  wound  he  gave. 
The  Austrian  whose  white  coat  I  still  made  match 
With  his  white  face>  only  the  two  grew  red 
As  suits  his  trade.     The  devil  makes  them  wear 
White  for  a  livery,  that  the  blood  may  show 
Braver  that  brings  them  to  him.     So  he  looks 
Sheer  o'er  the  field  and  knows  his  own  at  once. 

Give  me  a  draught  of  water  in  that  cup ; 
My  voice  feels  thick ;  perhaps  you  do  not  hear ; 
But  you  must  hear.     If  you  mistake  my  words 
And  so  absolve  me,  I  am  sure  the  blessing 
Will  bum  my  soul.     If  you  mistake  my  words 
And  so  absolve  me,  Father,  the  great  sin 
Is  yours,  not  mine  :  mark  this  :  your  soul  shall  bum 
With  mine  for  it.     I  have  seen  pictures  where 
Souls  burned  with  Latin  shriekings  in  their  mouths  : 
Shall  my  end  be  as  theirs  ?     Nay,  but  I  know 
Tis  you  shall  shriek  in  Latin.     Some  bell  rings, 
Rings  through  my  brain  :  it  strikes  the  hour  in  hell. 

You  see  I  cannot,  Father ;  I  have  tried, 
But  cannot,  as  you  see.     These  twenty  times 
Beginning,  I  have  come  to  the  same  point 
And  stopped.     Beyond,  there  are  but  broken  words 
Which  will  not  let  you  understand  my  tale. 
It  is  that  then  we  have  her  with  us  here. 
As  when  she  wrung  her  hair  out  in  my  dream 
To-night,  till  all  the  darkness  reeked  of  it. 
Her  hair  is  always  wet,  for  she  has  kept 
Its  tresses  wrapped  about  her  side  for  years  ; 
And  when  she  wrung  them  round  over  the  floor. 
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I  heard  he  blood  between  her  fingers  hiss ; 
So  that  I  sat  up  in  my  bed  and  screamed 
Once  and  again  ;  and  once  to  once,  she  laughed. 
Look  that  you  turn  not  now, — she's  at  your  back  : 
Gather  your  robe  up,  Father,  and  keep  close, 
Or  she'll  sit  down  on  it  and  send  you  mad. 

At  Iglio  in  the  first  thin  shade  o'  the  hills 
The  sand  is  black  and  red.     The  black  was  black 
When  what  was  spilt  that  day  sank  into  it, 
And  the  red  scarcely  darkened.     There  I  stood 
lliis  night  with  her,  and  saw  the  sand  the  same. 


Wh^t  would  you  have  me  tell  you  ?    Father,  father. 
How  shall  I  make  you  know  ?    You  have  not  known 
The  dreadful  soul  of  woman,  who  one  day 
Forgets  the  old  and  takes  the  new*  to  heart, 
Forgets  what  man  remembers,  and  therewith 
Forgets  the  man.     Nor  can  1  clearly  tell 
How  the  change  happened  between  her  and  me. 
Her  eyes  looked  on  me  from  an  emptied  heart 
When  most  my  heart  was  full  of  her ;  and  still 
I  n  every  comer  of  myself  1  sought 
To  find  what  service  failed  her ;  and  no  less 
Than  in  the  good  time  past,  there  all  was  hers. 
What  do  you  love  ?    Your  Heaven  ?    Conceive  it  spread 
For  one  first  year  of  all  eternity 
All  round  you  with  all  joys  and  gifts  of  God  ; 
And  then  when  most  your  soul  is  blent  with  it 
And  all  yields  song  together, — then  it  stands 
O'  the  sudden  like  a  pool  that  once  gave  back 
Your  image,  but  now  drowns  it  and  is  clear 
/Vgain,— or  like  a  sun  bewitched,  that  bums 
Your  shadow  from  you,  and  still  shines  in  sight 
How  could  you  bear  it  ?     Would  you  not  cry  out. 
Among  those  eyes  grown  blind  to  you,  those  ears 
That  hear  no  more  your  voice  you  hear  the  same, — 
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"  God  !  what  is  left  but  hell  for  company, 

But  hell,  hell,  hell  ?  " — until  the  name  so  breathed 

Whirled  with  hot  wind  and  sucked  you  down  in  fire  ? 

Even  so  I  stood  the  day  her  empty  heart 

Left  her  place  empty  in  our  home,  while  yet 

I  knew  not  why  she  went  nor  where  she  went 

Nor  how  to  reach  her  :  so  I  stood  the  day 

When  to  my  prayers  at  last  one  sight  of  her 

Was  granted,  and  I  looked  on  heaven  made  pale 

With  scorn,  and  heard  heaven  mock  me  in  that  laugh. 

O  sweet,  long  sweet !    Was  that  some  ghost  of  you, 
Even  as  your  ghost  that  haunts  me  now, — ^twin  shapes 
Of  fear  and  hatred  ?     May  I  find  you  yet 
Mine  when  death  wakes  ?     Ah !  be  it  even  in  flame, 
We  may  have  sweetness  yet,  if  you  but  say 
As  once  in  childish  sorrow  :  "  Not  my  pain, 
My  pain  was  nothing  :  oh  your  poor  poor  love. 
Your  broken  love ! " 

My  Father,  have  I  not 
Yet  told  you  the  last  things  of  that  last  day 
On  which  I  went  to  meet  her  by  the  sea  ? 

0  God,  O  God  I  but  I  must  tell  you  all. 

Midway  upon  my  journey,  when  I  stopped 
To  buy  the  dagger  at  the  village  fair, 

1  saw  two  cursed  rats  about  the  place 

I  knew  for  spies — blood-sellers  both.     That  day 
Was  not  yet  over  ;  for  three  hours  to  come 
I  prized  my  life  :  and  so  I  looked  around 
For  safety.     A  poor  painted  mountebank 
Was  playing  tricks  and  shouting  in  a  crowd. 
I  knew  he  must  have  heard  my  name,  so  I 
Pushed  past  and  whispered  to  him  who  I  was, 
And  of  my  danger.     Straight  he  hustled  me 
Into  his  booth,  as  it  were  in  the  trick, 
And  brought  me  out  next  minute  with  my  face 
All  smeared  in  patches  and  a  zany*s  gown ; 
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And  there  I  handed  him  his  cuf>s  and  balls 
And  swung  the  sand-bags  round  to  clear  the  ring 
For  half  an  hour.     The  spies  came  once  and  looked  ; 
And   while   they   stopped,   and   made  all  sights  and 

sounds 
Sharp  to  my  startled  senses,  I  remember 
A  woman  laughed  above  me.     I  looked  up 
And  saw  where  a  brown-shouldered  harlot  leaned 
Half  through  a  tavern  window  thick  with  vine. 
Some  man  had  come  behind  her  in  the  room 
And  caught  her  by  her  arms,  and  she  had  turned 
With  that  coarse  empty  laugh  on  him,  as  now 
He  munched  her  neck  with  kisses,  while  the  vine 
Crawled  in  her  back. 

And  three  hours  afterwards, 
When  she  that  I  had  run  all  risks  to  meet 
Laughed  as  I  told  you,  my  life  burned  to  death 
Within  me,  for  I  thought  it  like  the  laugh 
Heard  at  the  fiiir.     She  had  not  left  me  long ; 
But  all  she  mi}<ht  have  changed  to,  or  might  change  to, 
(I  know  nought  since — she  never  speaks  a  word — ) 
Seemed  in  that  laut^h.     Have  I  not  told  you  yet. 
Not  told  you  all  this  time  what  happened,  Father, 
When  1  had  oflfcrcd  her  the  little  knife. 
And  bade  her  krcp  it  for  my  sake  that  loved  her. 
And  she  had  laughed  ?     1  lave  I  not  told  you  yet  ? 

"Take  it,"  I  said  to  her  the  second  time, 
*•  Take  it  an<l  keep  it.**     And  then  came  a  fire 
That  burnt  my  hand  ;    and   then  the  fire  was  blood, 
And  sea  ami  sky  were  bl(K>d  and  fire,  and  all 
The  day  was  one  rtd  blmdness  ;  till  it  seemed, 
Withm    the  whirling  brain's  eclipse,  that  she 
Or  I  or  all  things  bled  or  burned  to  death. 
And  then  I  ft»und  her  laid  against  my  feet 
And  knew  that  I  had  stabbed  her,  and  saw  still 
Her  Uv>k  in  fallinp.     For  she  took  the  knfc 
Deep  in  her  heart,  even  as  1  bade  her  then, 
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And  fell ;  and  her  stifif  bodice  scooped  the  sand 
Into  her  bosom. 

And  she  keeps  it,  see, 
Do  you  not  see  she  keeps  it  ? — there,  beneath 
Wet  fingers  and  wet  tresses,  in  her  heart. 
For  look  you,  when  she  stirs  her  hand,  it  shows 
The  little  hilt  of  horn  and  pearl,— even  such 
A  dagger  as  our  women  of  the  coast 
Twist  in  their  garters. 

Father,  I  have  done  : 
And  from  her  side  she  now  unwinds  the  thick 
Dark  hair ;  all  round  her  side  it  is  wet  through, 
But,  like  the  sand  at  Iglio,  does  not  change. 
Now  you  may  see  the  dagger  clearly.    Father, 
I  have  told  all :  tell  me  at  once  what  hope 
Can  reach  me  still.     For  now  she  draws  it  out 
Slowly,  and  only  smiles  as  yet :  look,  Father, 
She  scarcely  smiles  :  but  I  shall  hear  her  laugh 
Soon,  when  she  shows  the  crimson  steel  to  God. 
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**  Sister,"  said  busy  Amelotte 

To  listless  Aloysc ; 
•'  Along  your  wedding-road  the  wheat 
Bends  as  to  hear  your  horse's  feet, 
And  the  noonday  stands  fttill  for  heat" 

Amelotte  laughed  into  the  air 

With  eyes  that  sought  the  sun  : 
But  where  the  walls  in  long  brocade 
Were  screened,  as  one  who  is  afraid 
Sat  Aloyse  within  the  shade. 

And  even  in  shade  was  gleam  enough 

To  shut  out  full  repose 
From  the  bride's  'tiring-chamber,  which 
Was  like  the  inner  altar-niche 
W*hose  dimness  worship  has  made  rich. 

Within  the  window's  heaped  recess 
The  light  was  countcrchanged 
In  blent  reflexes  manifold 
From  perfume-caskets  of  wrought  gold 
And  gems  the  bride's  hair  could  not  hold 

All  thrust  together :  and  w*ith  these 
A  slim-curved  lute,  which  now, 
At  Amclotte's  sudden  passing  there, 
Was  swept  in  somewise  unaware. 
And  shook  to  music  the  close  air. 
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Against  the  haloed  latdce-panes 

The  bridesmaid  sanned  her  breast ; 
Then  to  the  glass  turned  tall  and  freep 
And  braced  and  shifted  daintily 
Her  loin-belt  throng  her  cote-hardie. 

The  belt  was  silyer,  and  the  clasp 

Of  lozenged  arm-bearings ; 
A  world  of  mirrored  tints  minute 
The  rippling  sunshine  wrou^t  into  \ 
That  flushed  her  hand  and  warmed  her  foot. 


At  least  an  hour  had  Aloyse, — 

Her  jewels  in  her  hair, — 
Her  white  gown,  as  became  a  bride. 
Quartered  in  silver  at  each  side, — 
Sat  thus  aloof,  as  if  to  hide. 

Over  her  bosom,  that  la^^  still, 

The  vest  was  rich  in  grain. 
With  close  pearls  wholly  overset : 
Around  her  throat  the  fastenings  met 
Of  chevesayle  and  mantelet. 

Her  arms  were  laid  along  her  lap 

With  the  hands  open  :  life 
Itself  did  seem  at  fault  in  her : 
Beneath  the  drooping  brows,  the  stir 
Of  thought  made  noonday  heavier. 

Long  sat  she  silent ;  and  then  raised 

Her  head,  with  such  a  gasp 
As  while  she  summoned  breath  to  speak 
Fanned  high  that  furnace  in  the  cheek 
But  sucked  the  heart-pulse  cold  and  weak. 
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(Oh  gather  round  her  now,  all  ye 

Past  seasons  of  her  fear, — 
Sick  springs,  and  summers  deadly  cold  I 
To  flight  your  hovering  wings  unfold, 
For  now  your  secret  shall  be  told. 

Ye  many  sunlights,  barbed  with  darts 

Of  dread  detecting  flame, — 
Gaunt  moonlights  that  like  sentinels 
Went  past  with  iron  dank  of  bells, — 
Draw  round  and  render  up  your  spells  !) 

"  Sister,-  said  Aloyse,  *'  I  had 

A  thing  to  tell  thee  of 
Long  since,  and  could  not     But  do  thou 
Kneel  first  in  prayer  awhile,  and  bow 
Thine  heart,  and  I  will  tell  thee  now.** 

Amclottc  wondered  with  her  eyes  ; 

But  her  heart  said  in  her : 
"  Dear  Aloyse  would  have  me  pray 
Because  the  awe  she  feels  to-day 
Must  need  more  prayers  than  she  can  say." 

So  Amclottc  put  by  the  folds 
That  covered  up  her  feet, 
And  knelt,—  beyond  the  arras'd  gloom 
And  the  hot  window's  dull  perfume, — 
Where  day  was  stillest  in  the  room. 

"  Queen  Mary,  hear,**  she  said,  **  and  say 

To  Jesus  the  Lord  Christ, 
This  bride's  new  joy,  which  He  confers, 
New  joy  to  many  ministers, 
And  many  griefs  are  bound  in  hers." 
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The  bride  turned  in  her  chair,  and  hid 

Her  face  against  the  back, 
And  took  her  pearl-girt  elbows  in 
Her  hands,  and  could  not  yet  begin, 
But  shuddering,  uttered,  **  Urscelyn  1 " 

Most  weak  she  was ;  for  as  she  pressed 

Her  hand  against  her  throa^ 
Along  the  arras  she  let  trail 
Her  face,  as  if  all  heart  did  fail, 
And  sat  with  shut  eyes^  dumb  and  pale. 

Amelotte  still  was  on  her  knees 
As  she  had  kneeled  to  pray. 
Deeming  her  sister  swooned,  she  thought. 
At  first,  some  succour  to  have  brought ; 
But  Aloyse  rocked,  as  one  distraught. 

She  would  have  pushed  the  lattice  wide 

To  gain  what  breeze  might  be ; 
But  marking  that  no  leaf  once  beat 
The  outside  casement,  it  seemed  meet 
Not  to  bring  in  more  scent  and  heat 

So  she  said  only  :  "  Aloyse, 

Sister,  when  happened  it 
At  any  time  that  the  bride  came 
To  ill,  or  spoke  in  fear  of  shame 
When  speaking  first  the  bridegroom's  name  ? 

A  bird  had  out  its  song  and  ceased 

Ere  the  bride  spoke.     At  length 
She  said  :  "  The  name  is  as  the  thing : — 
Sin  hath  no  second  christening, 
And  shame  is  all  that  shame  can  bring. 
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<« 


In  divers  places  many  an  while 
I  would  have  told  thee  this ; 
But  faintness  took  me,  or  a  fit 
Like  fever.     God  would  not  permit 
That  I  should  change  thine  eyes  with  it. 

"  Yet  once  I  spoke,  hadst  thou  but  heard  :• 

That  time  we  wandered  out 
All  the  sun*s  hours,  but  missed  our  way 
Wlicn  evening  darkened,  and  so  lay 
The  whole  night  covered  up  in  hay. 

^  At  last  my  face  was  hidden  :  so. 

Having  God*s  hint,  I  paused 
Not  long ;  but  drew  myself  more  near 
Where  thou  wast  laid,  and  shook  off  fear, 
And  whispered  quick  into  thine  ear 

"  Something  of  the  whole  tale.     At  first 

I  lay  and  bit  my  hair 
For  the  sore  silence  thou  didst  keep  : 
Till,  as  thy  breath  came  long  and  deej^, 
1  knew  that  thou  hadst  been  asleep. 

**  The  monn  was  covered,  but  the  stars 

l^sti^  till  morning  broke. 
Awake,  thou  told*st  me  that  thy  dream 
Had  l>een  c»f  me, — that  all  did  seem 
At  jar, — but  that  it  was  a  dream. 

*'  1  knew  God's  hand  and  might  not  speak. 

After  that  night  I  kept 
Silence  and  let  the  record  swell : 
Till  n«»w  there  is  much  more  to  tell 
Which  must  be  told  out  ill  or  well." 
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She  paused  then,  weary,  with  dry  lips 

Apart     From  the  outside 
By  fits  there  boomed  a  dull  report 
From  where  i'  the  hanging  tennisKX>urt 
The  bridegroom's  retinue  made  sport. 

The  room  lay  still  in  dusty  glare. 
Having  no  sound  through  it 
Except  the  chirp  of  a  caged  bird 
That  came  and  ceased  :  and  if  she  stirred, 
Amelotte's  raiment  could  be  heard. 

Quoth  Amelotte  :  '^  The  night  this  chanced 

Was  a  late  summer  night 
Last  year  I    What  secret,  for  Christ's  love, 
Keep'st  thou  since  then  ?     Mary  above  ! 
What  thing  is  this  thou  speakest  of? 

''  Mary  and  Christ  I     Lest  when  'tis  told 

I  should  be  prone  to  wrath, — 
This  prayer  beforehand  !     How  she  errs 
Soe'er,  take  count  of  grief  like  hers, 
Whereof  the  days  are  turned  to  years  ! " 

She  bowed  her  neck,  and  having  said, 

Kept  on  her  knees  to  hear ; 
And  then,  because  strained  thought  demands 
Quiet  before  it  understands. 
Darkened  her  eyesight  with  her  hands. 

So  when  at  last  her  sister  spoke, 

She  did  not  see  the  pain 
O'  the  mouth  nor  the  asham^  eyes, 
But  marked  the  breath  that  came  in  sighs 
And  the  half-pausing  for  replies. 
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This  was  the  bride's  sad  prelude-strain  : — 

"  r  the  convent  where  a  giri 
I  dwelt  till  near  my  womanhood, 
I  had  but  preachings  of  the  rood 
And  Aves  told  in  solitude 


"  To  spend  my  heart  on  :  and  my  hand 

Had  but  the  weary  skill 
To  eke  out  upon  silken  cloth 
Chrisf  s  visage,  or  the  long  bright  growth 
Of  Mary's  hair,  or  Satan  wroth. 

"  So  when  at  last  I  went,  and  thou, 

A  child  not  known  before, 
Didst  come  to  take  the  place  I  left, — 
My  limbs,  aAer  such  lifelong  theft 
Of  life,  could  be  but  litUe  deft 

"  In  all  that  ministers  delight 

To  noble  women  :  1 
Had  learned  no  word  of  youth's  discourse. 
Nor  gazed  on  games  of  warriors. 
Nor  trained  a  hound,  nor  ruled  a  horse. 

*'  Besides,  the  daily  life  i'  the  sun 

Made  me  at  first  hold  back. 
To  thee  this  came  at  once  ;  to  me 
It  crept  with  pauses  timidly; 
I  am  not  blithe  and  strong  like  thee. 


'*  Yet  my  feet  liked  the  dances  well, 

The  songs  went  to  my  voice. 
The  music  made  me  shake  and  weep ; 
And  often,  all  night  long,  my  sleep 
Gave  dreams  I  had  been  fain  to  keep. 
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''  But  though  I  loved  not  holy  things, 

To  hear  them  scorned  brought  pain, — 
They  were  my  childhood  ;  and  these  dames 
Were  merely  perjured  in  saints'  names 
And  fixed  upon  saints'  days  for  games. 

''  And  sometimes  when  my  father  rode 

To  hunt  with  his  loud  friends, 
I  dare<}  not  bring  him  to  be  quafTd, 
As  my  wont  was,  his  stirrup-draught. 
Because  they  jested  so  and  laugh'd. 

"  At  last  one  day  my  brothers  said, 

'  The  girl  must  not  grow  thus, — 
Bring  her  a  jennet, — she  shall  ride.* 
They  helped  my  mounting,  and  I  tried 
To  laugh  with  them  and  keep  their  side. 

"  But  brakes  were  rough  and  bents  were  steep 

Upon  our  path  that  day : 
My  palfrey  threw  me ;  and  I  went 
Upon  men's  shoulders  home,  sore  spent, 
While  the  chase  followed  up  the  scent 

"  Our  shrift-father  (and  he  alone 

Of  all  the  household  there 
Had  skill  in  leechcraf^,)  was  away 
When  I  reached  home.     1  tossed,  and  lay 
Sullen  with  anguish  the  whole  day. 

"  For  the  day  passed  ere  some  one  brought 

To  mind  that  in  the  hunt 
Rode  a  young  lord  she  named,  long  bred 
Among  the  priests,  whose  art  (she  said) 
Might  chance  to  stand  me  in  much  stead. 
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"  I  bade  them  seek  and  summon  him  : 

But  long  ere  this,  the  chase 
Had  scattered  9  suid  he  was  not  found. 
I  lay  in  the  same  weary  stound. 
Therefore,  until  the  night  came  round. 

"  It  was  dead  night  and  near  on  twelve 

When  the  horse-tramp  at  length 
Beat  up  the  echoes  of  the  court : 
By  then,  my  feverish  breath  was  short 
With  pain  the  sense  could  scarce  support. 
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My  fond  nurse  sitting  near  my  feet 
Rose  softly, — her  lamp's  flame 
Held  in  her  hand,  lest  it  should  make 
My  heated  lids,  in  passing,  ache ; 
And  she  passed  softly,  fur  my  sake. 

"  Returning  soon,  she  brought  the  youth 

They  spoke  of.     Meek  he  seemed. 
But  g(Hxi  knights  held  him  of  stout  heart. 
He  was  akin  to  us  in  part. 
And  bore  our  shield,  but  barred  athwart. 

*'  I  now  remembered  to  have  seen 

His  face,  and  heard  him  praised 
For  letter-lore  and  medicine, 
S<rcing  his  youth  >\'as  nurtured  in 
Priests'  knowledge,  as  mine  own  had  been/' 

The  bride's  voice  did  not  weaken  here. 

Yet  by  her  sudden  pause 
She  seemed  to  look  for  questioning ; 
Or  else  (small  need  though)  'twas  to  bring 
Well  to  her  mind  the  bygone  thing. 
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Her  thought,  long  stagnant^  stirred  by  speech, 

Gave  her  a  sick  recoil ; 
As,  dip  thy  fingers  through  the  green 
That  masks  a  pool,— where  they  have  been 
The  naked  depth  is  black  between. 

Amelotte  kept  her  knees ;  her  face 

Was  shut  within  her  hands, 
As  it  had  been  throughout  the  tale ; 
Her  forehead's  whiteness  might  avail 
Nothing  to  say  if  she  were  pale. 

Although  the  lattice  had  dropped  loose. 

There  was  no  wind ;  the  heat 
Being  so  at  rest  that  Amelotte 
Heard  far  beneath  the  plunge  and  float 
Of  a  hound  swimming  in  the  moat 

Some  minutes  since,  two  rooks  had  toiled 

Home  to  the  nests  that  crowned 
Ancestral  ash-trees.     Through  the  glare 
Beating  again,  they  seemed  to  tear 
With  that  thick  caw  the  woof  o'  the  air. 


But  else,  'twas  at  the  dead  of  noon 

Absolute  silence ;  all. 
From  the  raised  bridge  and  guarded  sconce 
To  green-clad  places  of  pleasaunce 
Where  the  long  lake  was  white  with  swans. 

Amelotte  spoke  not  any  word 

Nor  moved  she  once  ;  but  felt 
Between  her  hands  in  narrow  space 
Her  own  hot  breath  upon  her  face, 
And  kept  in  silence  the  same  place. 
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Aloyse  did  not  hear  at  all 

The  sounds  without    She  heard 
The  inward  voice  (past  help  obey'd) 
Which  might  not  slacken  nor  be  stay'd, 
But  uiged  her  till  the  whole  were  said. 

Therefore  she  spoke  again  :  ''That  night 

But  little  could  be  done  : 
My  foot,  held  in  my  nurse's  hands. 
He  swathed  up  heedfuUy  in  bands. 
And  for  my  rest  gave  close  commands. 

"  I  slept  till  noon,  but  an  ill  sleep 

Of  dreams  :  through  all  that  day 
My  side  was  stiff  and  caught  the  breath  ; 
Next  day,  such  pain  as  sickeneth 
Took  me,  and  1  was  nigh  to  death. 

*'  Life  strove,  Death  claimed  me  for  his  own, 

Through  days  and  ni$;hts :  but  now 
Tu'as  the  good  father  tended  me, 
Having  returned.     Still,  I  did  see 
The  youth  1  spoke  of  constantly. 

**  For  he  would  with  my  brothers  come 

To  stay  beside  my  couch, 
And  fix  my  eyes  against  his  own, 
Noting  my  pulse  ;  or  else  alone. 
To  sit  at  gaze  while  I  made  moan. 

'*  (Some  nights  1  knew  he  kept  the  watch, 

Because  my  women  laid 
The  rushes  thick  for  his  steel  shoea.) 
Through  many  days  this  pain  did  use 
The  life  God  would  not  let  me  lose. 
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*'  At  length,  with  my  good  nurse  to  aid, 

I  could  walk  forth  again : 
And  still,  as  one  who  broods  or  grieves, 
At  noons  I'd  meet  him  and  at  eves, 
With  idle  feet  that  drove  the  leaves. 


"  The  day  when  I  first  walked  alone 

Was  thinned  in  grass  and  leaf, 
And  yet  a  goodly  day  o*  the  year : 
The  last  bird's  cry  upon  mine  ear 
Left  my  brain  weak,  it  was  so  clear. 

"  The  tears  were  sharp  within  mine  eyes 

I  sat  down,  being  glad. 
And  wept ;  but  stayed  the  sudden  flow 
Anon,  for  footsteps  that  fell  slow ; 
Twas  that  youth  passed  me,  bowing  low. 

"  He  passed  me  without  speech  ;  but  when, 

•  At  least  an  hour  gone  by, 
Rethreading  the  same  covert,  he 
Saw  I  was  still  beneath  the  tree, 
He  spoke  and  sat  him  down  with  me. 

"  Little  we  said ;  nor  one  heart  heard 

Even  what  was  said  within ; 
And,  faltering  some  farewell,  I  soon 
Rose  up ;  but  then  i'  the  autumn  noon 
My  feeble  brain  whirled  like  a  swoon. 

**  He  made  me  sit.     *  Cousin,  I  grieve 

Your  sickness  stays  by  you.' 
*  I  would,'  said  I,  *  that  you  did  err 
So  grieving.     I  am  wearier 
Than  death,  of  the  sickening  dying  year.' 
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"  He  answered  : '  If  your  weariness 

Accepts  a  remedy, 
I  hold  one  and  can  give  it  you«' 
I  gazed  :  '  What  ministers  thereto, 
1^  sure/  I  said,  '  that  I  will  do.' 


"  He  went  on  quickly  : — Twas  a  cure 

He  had  not  ever  named 
Unto  our  kin  lest  they  should  stint 
Their  favour,  for  some  foolish  hint 
Of  wizardry  or  magic  in't : 

"  But  that  if  he  were  let  to  come 

Within  my  bower  that  night, 
(My  women  still  attending  me. 
He  said,  while  he  reniain'd  there,)  he 
Could  teach  nie  the  cure  pri\ily. 

"  I  bade  him  come  that  night     He  came ; 

Hut  little  in  his  speech 
Was  cure  or  sickness  spoken  of, 
Only  a  passionate  fierce  love 
That  clamoured  upon  God  above. 

"  My  women  wondered,  leaning  close 

Aloof.     At  mine  own  heart 
I  think  great  wonder  was  not  stirr'd. 
1  dared  not  listen,  yet  I  heard 
His  tangled  speech,  word  within  word. 


"  He  craved  my  pardon  first, — all  else 

Wild  tumult.     In  the  end 
He  remained  silent  at  my  feet 
Fumbling  the  rushes.     Strange  quick  heat 
.Made  all  the  blood  of  my  life  meet. 
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"  And  lo  I  I  loved  him.     I  but  said, 

If  he  would  leave  me  then, 
His  hope  some  future  might  forecast 
His  hot  lips  stung  my  hand  :  at  last 
My  damsels  led  him  forth  in  haste." 


The  bride  took  breath  to  pause ;  and  turned 

Her  gaze  where  Amelotte 
Knelt, — the  gold  hair  upon  her  back 
Quite  still  in  all  its  threads, — the  track 
Of  her  still  shadow  sharp  and  black. 

That  listening  without  sight  had  grown 

To  stealdiy  dread  ;  and  now 
That  the  one  sound  she  had  to  mark 
Left  her  alone  too,  she  was  stark 
Afraid,  as  children  in  the  dark. 

Her  fingers  felt  her  temples  beat ; 

Then  came  that  brain -sickness 
Which  thinks  to  scream,  and  murmureth  ; 
And  pent  between  her  hands,  the  breath 
Was  damp  against  her  face  like  death. 

Her  arms  both  fell  at  once ;  but  when 

She  gasped  upon  the  light. 
Her  sense  returned.     She  would  have  pra}  'd 
To  change  whatever  words  still  stayed 
Behind,  but  felt  there  was  no  aid. 

So  she  rose  up,  and  having  gone 

Within  the  window's  arch 
Once  more,  she  sat  there,  all  intent 
On  torturing  doubts,  and  once  more  bent 
To  hear,  in  mute  bewilderment. 
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But  iVloyae  still  paused.     Thereon 

Amelotte  gathered  voice 
In  somewise  from  the  torpid  fear 
Coiled  round  her  spirit     Low  but  clear 
She  said  : ''  Speak,  sister ;  for  I  hear/' 

But  Aloyse  threw  up  her  neck 

And  called  the  name  of  God  : — 
*'  Judge,  God,  'twixt  her  and  me  to-day  I 
She  knows  how  hard  this  is  to  say, 
Yet  will  not  have  one  word  away/' 

Her  sister  was  quite  silent     Then 

Afresh  : — "  Not  she,  dear  Lord ! 
Thou  be  my  judge,  on  Thee  I  call  I " 
She  ceased, — her  forehead  smote  the  wall : 
•*  Is  there  a  God/'  she  said,  "at  all  ?" 

Amelotte  shuddered  at  the  soul. 

But  did  not  speak.     The  pause 
Was  long  this  time.     At  length  the  bride 
Pressed  her  hand  hard  against  her  side, 
And  trembling  between  shame  and  pride 

Said  by  fierce  effort :  "  From  that  night 

Often  at  nights  we  met : 
That  night,  his  passion  could  but  rave : 
The  next,  what  grace  his  lips  did  crave 
1  knew  not,  but  1  know  1  gave/' 

Where  Amelotte  was  sitting,  all 

The  light  and  warmth  of  day 
Were  S(j  up>on  her  without  shade 
That  the  thing  seemed  by  sunshine  made 
Most  foul  and  wanton  to  be  said. 
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She  would  have  questioned  more,  and  known 

The  whole  trutii  at  its  worst. 
But  held  her  sUent,  in  mere  shame 
Of  day.    Twas  only  these  words  came : — 
'^  Sister,  thou  hast  not  said  his  name." 

"  Sister,"  quoth  Aloyse>  ^  thou  knoVst 

His  name.     I  said  that  he 
Was  in  a  manner  of  our  kin. 
Waiting  the  title  he  might  win. 
They  called  him  the  Lord  Urscdyn." 

The  bridegroom's  name,  to  Amelotte 

Daily  familiar, — ^hcard 
Thus  in  this  dreadful  history, — 
Was  dreadful  to  her ;  as  might  be 
Thine  own  voice  speaking  unto  thee. 

The  day's  mid-hour  was  almost  full ; 

Upon  the  dial-plate 
The  angel's  sword  stood  near  at  One. 
An  hour's  remaining  yet ;  the  sun 
Will  not  decrease  till  all  be  done. 


Through  the  bride's  lattice  there  crept  in 

At  whiles  (firom  where  the  train 
Of  minstrels,  till  the  marriage-call, 
Loitered  at  windows  of  the  wall,) 
Stray  lute-notes,  sweet  and  musical 

They  clung  in  the  green  growths  and  moss 

Against  the  outside  stone ; 
Low  like  diige-wail  or  requiem 
They  murmured,  lost  'twixt  leaf  and  stem  : 
There  was  no  wind  to  carry  them. 
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Amelotte  gathered  herself  back 

Into  the  wide  recess 
That  the  sun  flooded  :  it  o'erspread 
Like  flame  the  hair  upon  her  head 
And  fringed  her  face  with  burning  red. 

All  things  seemed  shaken  and  at  change : 

A  silent  place  o'  the  hills 
She  knew,  into  her  spirit  came  : 
Within  herself  she  said  its  name 
And  wondered  was  it  still  the  same. 

The  bride  (whom  silence  goaded)  now 

Said  strongly, — her  despair 
By  stub)x)rn  will  kept  underneath  : — 
"  Sister,  'twere  well  thou  didst  not  breathe 
That  curse  of  thine.     Give  me  my  wreath." 

"Sister,"  said  Amelotte,  "abide 

In  peace.     Be  God  thy  judge, 
As  thou  hast  said — not  I.     For  me, 
I  merely  will  thank  God  that  he 
Whom  thou  hast  loved  loveth  thee." 


Then  Aloysc  lay  back,  and  laughed 

With  wan  lips  bitterly, 
Saying,  "  Nay,  thank  thou  God  for  this, — 
That  never  any  soul  like  his 
Shall  have  its  portion  where  love  is." 

Weary  of  wonder,  Amelotte 

Sat  silent :  she  would  ask 
No  more,  though  all  was  unexplained : 
She  was  too  weak ;  the  ache  still  puined 
Her  eyes, — her  furchcad's  pulse  remained. 
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The  silence  lengthened.    Aloyse 

Was  fain  to  turn  her  fSure 
Apart,  to  where  the  anas  told 
Two  Testaments,  the  New  and  Old, 
In  shapes  and  meanings  manifold. 

One  solace  that  was  gained,  she  hid. 

Her  sister,  from  whose  curse 
Her  heart  recoiled,  had  blessed  instead  : 
Yet  would  not  her  pride  have  it  said 
How  much  the  blessing  comforted. 

Only,  on  looking  round  again 

After  some  while,  the  face 
Which  from  the  arras  turned  away 
Was  more  at  peace  and  less  at  bay 
With  shame  than  it  had  been  that  day. 

She  spoke  right  on,  as  if  no  pause 

Had  come  between  her  speech  : 
"  That  year  from  warmth  grew  bleak  and  pass'd," 
She  said ; ''  the  days  from  first  to  last 
How  slow, — woe's  me  I  the  nights  how  fast  I 

"  From  first  to  last  it  was  not  known  : 

My  nurse,  and  of  my  train 
Some  four  or  five,  alone  could  tell 
What  terror  kept  inscrutable  : 
There  was  good  need  to  guard  it  well. 

'*  Not  the  guilt  only  made  the  shame. 

But  he  was  without  land 
And  bom  amiss.     He  had  but  come 
To  train  his  youth  here  at  our  home. 
And,  being  man,  depart  therefrom. 
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"  Of  the  whole  time  each  single  day 
Brought  fear  and  great  unrest : 
It  seemed  that  all  would  not  avail 
Some  once, — that  my  close  watch  would  fail, 
And  some  sign,  somehow,  tell  the  tale. 

''The  noble  maidens  that  I  knew. 

My  fellows,  oftentimes 
Midway  in  talk  or  sport,  would  look 
A  wonder  which  my  fears  mistook. 
To  sec  how  1  turned  faint  and  shook. 

''  They  had  a  game  of  cards,  where  each 

By  painted  arms  might  find 
What  knight  she  should  be  given  to. 
Ever  with  trembling  hand  I  threw 
Lest  1  should  learn  the  thing  1  knew. 

•*  And  once  it  came.     And  Aure  d'Honvaulx 

Held  up  the  bended  shield 
And  laughed  :  *  Gramcrcy  for  our  share  ! — 
If  to  our  bridal  we  but  fare 
To  smutch  the  blazon  that  we  bear ! ' 

**  But  proud  Denise  de  Villenbois 

Kissed  mcy  and  gave  her  wench 
The  card,  and  said  :  '  If  in  these  bowers 
You  women  play  at  paramours, 
You  must  not  mix  your  game  with  ours.' 

*'  And  one  upcast  it  from  her  hand  : 
*  L>j  !  see  how  high  hell  soar  I  * 
But  then  their  laugh  was  bitterest ; 
For  the  wind  veered  at  fate's  behest 
And  blew  it  back  into  my  breast 
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"  Oh  !  if  I  met  him  in  the  day 

Or  heard  his  voice, — at  meals 
Or  at  the  Mass  or  through  the  haU,«- 
A  look  turned  towards  me  would  appal 
My  heart  by  seeming  to  know  all. 

**  Yet  I  grew  curious  of  my  shame. 
And  sometimes  in  the  church, 
On  hearing  such  a  sin  rebuked, 
Have  held  my  girdle-glass  unhooked 
To  see  how  such  a  woman  looked. 

"  But  if  at  night  he  did  not  come, 

I  lay  all  deadly  cold 
To  think  they  might  have  smitten  sore 
And  slain  him,  and  as  the  night  wore, 
His  corpse  be  lying  at  my  door. 


"  And  entering  or  going  forth. 

Our  proud  shield  o'er  the  gate 
Seemed  to  arraign  my  shrinking  eyes. 
With  tremors  and  unspoken  lies 
The  year  went  past  me  in  this  wise. 

"About  the  spring  of  the  next  year 

An  ailing  fell  on  me ; 
(I  had  been  stronger  till  the  spring  ;) 
Twas  mine  old  sickness  gathering, 
I  thought ;  but  'twas  another  thing. 

"  I  had  such  yearnings  as  brought  tears. 

And  a  wan  dizziness  : 
Motion,  like  feeling,  grew  intense  ; 
Sight  was  a  haunting  evidence 
And  sound  a  pang  that  snatched  the  sense. 
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**  It  now  was  hard  on  that  great  ill 

Which  lost  our  wealth  finom  us 
And  all  our  lands.    Accursed  be 
The  peevish  fools  of  liberty 
Who  will  not  let  themselves  be  free  I 

"  The  Prince  vras  fled  into  the  west : 

A  price  was  on  his  blood. 
But  he  was  safe.     To  us  his  friends 
He  left  that  ruin  which  attends 
The  strife  against  God's  secret  ends. 

**  The  league  dropped  all  asunder, — lord, 

Gentle  and  serfl     Our  house 
Was  marked  to  falL     And  a  day  came 
When  half  the  wealth  that  propped  our  name 
Went  from  us  in  a  wind  of  flame. 

''  Six  hours  I  lay  upon  the  wall 

And  saw  it  burn.     But  when 
It  clogged  the  day  in  a  black  bed 
Of  louring  vapour,  I  was  led 
Down  to  the  postern,  and  we  fled. 

**  But  ere  we  fled,  there  was  a  voice 

Which  1  heard  speak,  and  say 
That  many  of  our  friends,  to  shun 
Our  fate,  had  left  us  and  were  gone. 
And  that  Lord  Urscclyn  was  one. 

''  That  name,  as  was  its  wont,  made  sight* 

And  licaring  whirl.     I  gave 
No  heed  but  only  to  the  name : 
I  held  my  senses,  dreading  them. 
And  was  at  strife  to  look  the  same. 
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"  We  rode  and  rode.    As  the  speed  grew. 

The  growth  of  some  vague  curse 
Swarmed  in  my  brain.    It  seemed  to  me 
Numbed  by  the  swiftness,  but  would  be — 
That  still — clear  knowledge  certainly. 

"  Night  lapsed.    At  dawn  the  sea  was  there 

And  the  sea-wind  :  afar 
The  ravening  surge  was  hoarse  and  loud, 
And  underneath  the  dim  dawn-cloud 
Each  stalking  wave  shook  like  a  shroud. 

"  From  my  drawn  litter  I  looked  out 

Unto  the  swarthy  sea, 
And  knew.     That  voice,  which  late  had  cross'd 
Mine  ears,  seemed  with  the  foam  uptoss'd  : 
I  knew  that  Urscelyn  was  lost. 

"  Then  I  spake  all :  I  turned  on  one 

And  on  the  other,  and  spake : 
My  curse  laughed  in  me  to  behold 
Their  eyes  :  I  sat  up,  stricken  cold. 
Mad  of  my  voice  till  all  was  told. 

"  Oh  I  of  my  brothers,  Hugues  was  mute, 

And  Gilles  was  wild  and  loud, 
And  Raoul  strained  abroad  his  face. 
As  if  his  gnashing  wrath  could  trace 
Even  there  the  prey  that  it  must  chase. 

''And  round  me  murmured  all  our  train. 

Hoarse  as  the  hoarse-tongued  sea ; 
Till  Hugues  from  silence  louring  woke, 
And  cried  :  '  What  ails  the  foolish  folk  ? 
Know  ye  not  frenzy's  lightning-stroke  ? ' 
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"  But  my  stem  father  came  to  them 
And  quelled  them  with  his  look. 
Silent  and  deadly  pale.     Anon 
I  knew  that  we  were  hastening  on^ 
My  litter  closed  and  the  light  gone. 

"  And  I  remember  all  that  day 

The  barren  bitter  wind 
Without,  and  the  sea's  moaning  there 
That  I  first  moaned  with  unaware, 
And  when  I  knew,  shook  down  my  hair. 

''  Few  followed  us  or  faced  our  flight : 

Once  only  I  could  hear, 
Far  in  the  front,  loud  scornful  words, 
And  cries  1  knew  of  hostile  lords, 
And  crash  of  spears  and  grind  of  swords. 

**  It  was  soon  ended.     On  that  day 

Bcf<»rc  the  light  had  changed 
\Vc  reached  our  refuge  ;  miles  of  rock 
Bulwarked  for  \%*ar ;  whose  strength  might  mock 
Sky,  sea,  or  man,  to  storm  or  shock. 

"  Listless  and  feebly  conscious,  I 

Lay  far  within  the  night 
Awake.     The  many  pains  incurred 
That  day, — the  whole,  said,  seen  or  heard, — 
Si.iyed  by  in  me  as  things  deferred. 

•*  Not  long.     At  dawn  1  slept     In  dreams 

All  was  passed  through  afresh 
From  end  to  end.     As  the  mom  heaved 
Towards  noon,  1,  waking  sore  aggrieved, 
Tliat  1  might  die,  cursed  God,  and  lived 
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**  Many  days  went,  and  I  saw  none 

Eixcept  my  women.    They 
Calmed  their  wan  faces,  loving  me ; 
And  when  they  wept,  lest  1  should  see, 
Would  chaunt  a  desolate  melody. 

• 
"  Panic  unthreatened  shook  my  blood 

Each  sunset,  all  the  slow 
Subsiding  of  the  turbid  light 
I  would  rise,  sister,  as  1  might, 
And  bathe  my  forehead  through  the  night 

"  To  elude  madness.    The  stark  walls 

Made  chill  the  mirk  :  and  when 
We  oped  our  curtains,  to  resume 
Sun- sickness  after  long  sick  gloom. 
The  withering  sea-wind  walked  the  room. 

"  Through  the  gaunt  windows  the  great  gales 

Bore  in  the  tattered  clumps 
Of  waif-weed  and  the  tamarisk-boughs ; 
And  sea-mews,  'mid  the  storm's  carouse. 
Were  flung,  wild-clamouring,  in  the  house. 

"  My  hounds  1  had  not ;  and  my  hawk. 

Which  they  had  saved  for  me, 
Wanting  the  sun  and  rain  to  beat 
His  wings,  soon  lay  with  gathered  feet ; 
And  my  flowers  faded,  lacking  heat. 

"  Such  still  were  griefs  :  for  grief  was  still 

A  separate  sense,  untouched 
Of  that  despair  which  had  become 
My  life.     Great  anguish  could  benumb 
My  soul, — my  heart  was  quarrelsome. 
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"  Time  crept     Upon  a  day  at  length 

My  kinsfolk  sat  with  me : 
That  which  they  asked  was  bare  and  plain : 
I  answered  :  the  whole  bitter  strain 
Was  again  said,  and  heard  again. 

"  Fierce  Raoul  snatched  his  sword^  and  turned 

The  point  against  my  breast 
I  bared  it,  smiling :  'To  the  heart 
Strike  home/  1  said ;  '  another  dart 
Wreaks  hourly  there  a  deadlier  smart' 

**  Tvras  then  my  sire  struck  down  the  sword. 

And  said  with  shaken  lips : 
*  She  from  whom  all  of  you  receive 
Your  life,  so  smiled ;  and  1  forgive.' 
Thus,  for  my  mother's  sake,  I  live. 

"  But  I,  a  mother  even  as  she, 

Turned  shuddering  to  the  wall : 
For  I  said  :  '  Great  God !  and  what  would  I  do. 
When  to  the  sword,  with  the  thing  I  knew, 
I  oflfercd  not  one  life  but  two ! ' 

''  Then  I  fell  back  from  them,  and  lay 

Out\%'caricd.     My  tired  sense 
Soon  filmed  and  settled,  and  like  stone 
I  slept ;  till  something  made  me  moan, 
And  1  woke  up  at  night  alone. 

"  I  woke  at  midnight,  cold  and  dazed  ; 

Ik*causo  1  found  myself 
Seated  upright,  with  bosom  bare. 
Upon  my  bed,  c(»mbing  my  hair, 
Ready  to  go,  1  knew  not  where. 
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"  It  dawned  light  day, — the  last  of  those 

Long  months  of  longing  days. 
That  noon,  the  change  was  wrought  on  me 
In  somewise, — nought  to  hear  or  see, — 
Only  a  trance  and  agony." 

The  bride's  voice  failed  her,  from  no  will 

To  pause.     The  bridesmaid  leaned, 
And  where  the  window-panes  were  white, 
Looked  for  the  day :  she  knew  not  quite 
If  there  were  either  day  or  night 

It  seemed  to  Aloyse  that  the  whole 

Day's  weight  lay  back  on  her 
Like  lead.     The  hours  that  did  remain 
Beat  their  dry  wings  upon  her  brain 
Once  in  mid-flight,  and  passed  again. 

There  hung  a  cage  of  burnt  perfumes 

In  the  recess :  but  these. 
For  some  hours,  weak  against  the  sun. 
Had  simmered  in  white  ash.     From  One 
The  second  quarter  was  begun. 

They  had  not  heard  the  stroke.     The  air, 

Though  altered  with  no  wind. 
Breathed  now  by  pauses,  so  to  say : 
Each  breath  was  time  that  went  away, — 
Each  pause  a  minute  of  the  day. 

r  the  almonry,  the  almoner. 

Hard  by,  had  just  dispensed 
Church-dole  and  march-dole.     High  and  wide 
Now  rose  the  shout  of  thanks,  which  cried 
On  God  that  He  should  bless  the  bride. 
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Its  echo  thrilled  within  their  feet, 

And  in  the  furthest  rooms 
Was  heard,  where  maidens  flushed  and  gay 
Wove  with  stooped  necks  the  wreaths  alway 
Fair  for  the  vii^n's  marriage-day. 

The  mother  leaned  along,  in  thought 

After  her  child ;  till  tears, 
Bitter,  not  like  a  wedded  girl's, 
Fell  down  her  breast  along  her  curls, 
And  ran  in  the  close  work  of  pearls. 

The  speech  ached  at  her  heart.     She  said : 

''  Sweet  Mary,  do  thou  plead 
This  hour  with  thy  most  blessed  Son 
To  let  these  shameful  words  atone, 
That  I  may  die  when  I  have  done." 

The  thought  ached  at  her  soul.     Yet  now  : — 

"  Itself— that  life"  (she  said,) 
"  Out  c»f  my  weary  life — when  sense 
LTn  losed,  was  gone.     What  evil  men's 
Most  evil  hands  had  borne  it  thence 


*'  I  knew,  and  cursed  them.     Still  in  sleep 

I  have  my  child  ;  and  pray 
To  know  if  it  indeed  appear 
As  in  my  dream's  perpetual  sphere. 
That  1— death  reached — may  seek  it  there. 

"  Sleeping,  I  wept ;  though  until  dark 

A  fever  dried  mine  eyes 
Kept  upen  ;  save  when  a  tear  might 
Be  forced  from  the  mere  ache  of  sight. 
Ai.d  I  nursed  hatred  day  and  night. 
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The  freshness  dwelt  upon  her  sense, 

Yet  did  not  the  bride  drink  ; 
But  she  dipped  in  her  hand  anon 
And  cooled  her  temples ;  and  all  wan 
With  lids  that  held  their  ache»  went  on. 

''  Through  those  dark  watches  of  my  woe, 

Time,  an  ill  plant,  had  waxed 
Apace.     That  year  was  finished.     Dumb 
And  blind,  life's  wheel  with  earth's  had  come 
Whirled  round :  and  we  might  seek  our  home. 

''  Our  wealth  was  rendered  back,  with  wealth 

Snatched  from  our  foes.     The  house 
Had  more  than  its  old  strength  and  fame : 
But  still  'neath  the  fair  outward  claim 
/  rankled, — a  fierce  core  of  shame. 

"  It  chilled  me  from  their  eyes  and  lips 

Upon  a  night  of  those 
First  days  of  triumph,  as  I  gazed 
Listless  and  sick,  or  scarcely  raised 
My  (ace  to  mark  the  sports  they  praised. 

"  The  endless  changes  of  the  dance 

Bewildered  me  :  the  tones 
Of  lute  and  cithern  struggled  tow'rds 
Some  sense ;  and  still  in  the  last  chords 
The  music  seemed  to  sing  wild  words. 

"  My  shame  possessed  me  in  the  light 

And  pageant,  till  I  swooned. 
But  from  that  hour  I  put  my  shame 
From  me,  and  cast  it  over  them 
By  God'b  Command  and  in  God*s  name 
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"  For  my  child's  bitter  sake.    O  thou 

Once  felt  against  my  heart 
With  longing  of  the  eyes, — a  pain 
Since  to  my  heart  for  ever, — then 
Beheld  not>  and  not  felt  again  1 " 

She  scarcely  paused,  continuing : — 

"  That  year  drooped  weak  in  March ; 
And  April,  finding  the  streams  dry. 
Choked,  with  no  rain,  in  dust :  the  sky 
Shall  not  be  fainter  this  July. 

'*  Men  sickened ;  beasts  lay  without  strength  ; 

The  year  died  in  the  land. 
But  I,  already  desolate, 
Said  merely,  sitting  down  to  wait, — 
*  The  seasons  change  and  Time  wears  late.' 

**  For  I  had  my  hard  secret  told, 

In  secret,  to  a  priest ; 
With  him  I  communed ;  and  he  said 
The  world's  soul,  for  its  sins,  was  sped. 
And  the  sun's  courses  numberM. 


**  The  year  slid  like  a  corpse  afloat : 

None  trafficked, — who  had  bread 
Did  eat.     That  year  our  legions,  come 
Thinned  from  the  place  of  war,  at  home 
Found  busier  death,  more  burdensome. 


**  Tidings  and  rumours  came  with  them. 

The  first  for  months.     The  chiefs 
Sat  daily  at  our  board,  and  in 
Their  speech  were  names  of  friend  and  kin 
One  day  they  spoke  of  Urscelyn. 
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**  The  words  were  light,  among  the  rest  : 

Quick  glance  my  brothers  sent 
To  sif^  the  speech  ;  and  I,  stnick  through, 
Sat  sick  and  giddy  in  full  view  : 
Yet  did  none  gaze,  so  many  knew. 

"  Because  in  the  beginning,  much 

Had  caught  abroad,  through  them 
That  heard  my  clamour  on  the  coast : 
But  two  were  hanged ;  and  then  the  most 
field  silence  wisdom,  as  thou  know'st 

^  That  year  the  convent  yielded  thee 

Back  to  our  home ;  and  thou 
Then  knew'st  not  how  I  shuddered  cold 
To  kiss  thee,  seeming  to  enfold 
To  my  changed  heart  myself  of  old. 

'*  Then  there  was  showing  thee  the  house, 

So  many  rooms  and  doors ; 
Thinking  the  while  how  thou  would'st  start 
If  once  I  flung  the  doors  apart 
Of  one  dull  chamber  in  my  heart. 

"And  yet  I  longed  to  open  it ; 

And  oAen  in  that  year 
Of  plague  and  want,  when  side  by  side 
We've  knelt  to  pray  with  them  that  died, 
My  prayer  was,  '  Show  her  what  I  hide ! ' " 
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SISTER  HELEN. 

**  Wht  did  TOO  mek  joar  waxen  man. 

Sister  Helen? 
To-day  is  the  third  since  yoo  beguL^ 
^The  time  was  long,  yet  the  time  ran. 

Little  brother.^ 
(O  Moik€r,  Mary  Mcihtr, 
Tkme  days  khday^  beiwun  HeU  mmd  Hmsyk  f^ 

"  But  if  yon  have  d^Mie  your  work  ai^it. 

Sister  He!er, 
Yo-sTl  kt  :r.e  play,  for  yon  said  I  might,"* 
*•  Be  very  stiiii  in  vc^ur  play  t>-n:gh% 

Little  brrther." 

Third  nighty  to-night^  defZLwn  Hf/I  anJ  H€jai^r:  /^ 

**  Yoa  said  it  must  melt  ere  vesoer-be!?. 

Sister  Heler. ; 

If  now  it  be  molten,  all  is  welL" 

**  Even  so, — nay,  peace  !  you  cannot  te^. 

Little  brother." 
iO  Mather.  Mary  M<:>.<r, 

O  what  is  ihis,  betzeten  Heil and  Htaitn / > 

"Oh  the  waxen  knave  was  p!un:p  tr-day. 

Sister  fle'en  ; 
How  like  dead  f:  ik  he  has  dropped  away  ! " 
"  Nay  now,  of  tlie  dead  what  can  ycu  say. 

Little  broihor  ?  " 
iO  Mothfr^  Mary  M-y.ifr^ 
What  of  th€  diod^  Utxixen  Hell  at:  J  iitJiyn  :  • 
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**  Sec,  sec,  the  sunken  pile  of  wood, 

Sister  Helen, 

Shines  through  the  thinned  wax  red  as  blood  t '' 

"  Nay  now,  when  looked  you  yet  on  blood. 

Little  brother  ?  " 
(O  Mother^  Mary  Mother^ 

How  pale  she  is,  between  Hell  and  Heaven  f) 

**  Now  close  your  eyes,  for  they're  sick  and  sore, 

Sister  Helen, 
And  ril  play  without  the  gallery  door.*' 
"  Aye,  let  mc  rest, — I'll  lie  on  the  floor. 

Little  brother." 
(O  Mo/her,  Mary  Mother^ 
IVhai  rest  io-nighi,  between  Hell  and  Heaven  ?) 

**  Here  high  up  in  the  balcony, 

Sister  HeUn, 
The  moon  flics  face  to  face  with  me." 
"  Aye,  l<K»k  and  say  whatever  you  see, 

Little  brother." 
(O  Mnlher,  Mary  Mother, 
1 1' hat  slight  to-nic^ht^  between  Hell  and  Heaven  ?) 

**  Outside  it's  merry  in  the  wind's  wake, 

Sister  H<1<  n  ; 

In  the  shaken  trees  the  chill  stars  shake." 

"  nu-«ii,  heard  yt»u  a  horse-tread  as  you  spake, 

Little  brother?" 
(O  Mothfr,  Mary  Mother, 

U'Juit  <oiind  ty-nii^ht,  between  Hell  and  Heaven  ?) 

**  I  hear  a  horse-tread,  and  I  see. 

Sister  Helen, 

Thne  horsemen  that  ride  terribly.' 

"  Liiilc  briher,  whence  come  the  three, 

Little  brother  ?  " 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mnthrr, 

II  'hencf  ^hmld  thry  come,  beticten  Hell  and  Henvt  n  ?) 
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"  They  come  by  the  hill-vei^  from  Boyne  Bar, 

Sister  Helen, 

And  one  draws  nigh,  but  two  are  afar." 

''  Look,  look,  do  you  know  them  who  they  are, 

Little  brother  ?  " 
(O  Mother^  Mary  Mother^ 

Who  should  they  be,  between  Hell  and  Heazfen  ?) 

'*  Oh,  it's  Keith  of  Eastholm  rides  so  fast, 

Sister  Helen, 

For  I  know  the  white  mane  on  the  blast." 

"  The  hour  has  come,  has  come  at  last, 

Little  brother  I " 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 

Her  hour  at  last,  between  Hell  and  Heaven  I) 

"  He  has  made  a  sign  and  called  Halloo  ! 

Sister  Helen, 
And  he  says  that  he  would  speak  with  you." 
**  Oh  tell  him  I  fear  the  frozen  dew. 

Little  brother." 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
Why  laughs  she  thus,  between  Hell  and  Heaven  ?) 

"The  wind  is  loud,  but  I  hear  him  cry. 

Sister  Helen, 
That  Keith  of  Ewem's  like  to  die." 
"  And  he  and  thou,  and  thou  and  I, 

Little  brother." 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
Andtliey  and  we,  between  Hell  and  Heaven  !) 

"  Three  days  ago,  on  his  marriage-mom. 

Sister  Helen, 

He  sickened,  and  lies  since  then  forlorn." 

''  For  bridegroom's  side  is  the  bride  a  thorn. 

Little  brother  ?  " 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 

Cold  bridal  cheer,  between  Hell  and  Heaven  I) 
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'*  Three  days  and  nights  he  has  lain  abed, 

Sister  Helen, 

And  he  prays  in  torment  to  be  dead." 

"  The  thing  may  chance,  if  he  have  prayed, 

UtUe  bfx)ther  I " 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 

If  he  have  frayed,  between  Hell  and  Heaven  !) 

"  But  he  has  not  ceased  to  cry  to-day. 

Sister  Helen, 

That  you  should  take  your  curse  away." 

"  My  prayer  was  heard, — he  need  but  pray, 

Little  brother ! " 
(O  Moth^,  Mary  Mother, 

Sha/i  God  not  hear,  between  HeU  attd  Heaven  ?) 

**  But  he  says,  till  you  take  back  your  ban, 

Sister  liclen. 
His  soul  would  pass,  yet  never  can." 
"  Nay  then,  shall  1  slay  a  living  man. 

Little  brother  ?  " 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
A  th'injr  soul,  between  HeU  and  Heaven  !) 

"  But  he  calls  for  ever  on  your  name. 

Sister  lielen, 

An'i  says  that  he  melts  before  a  flame." 

'*  My  heart  fur  his  pleasure  fared  the  same, 

Little  broth<-r.*' 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 

Fire  at  the  heart,  between  HeU  and  Heaven  !) 

*'  I  lere's  Keith  of  VVestholm  riding  fast. 

Sister  Helen, 
For  1  knuw  the  white  plume  on  the  blast." 
"  The  huur,  the  sweet  hour  I  forecast, 

Little  brother  I " 
(O  Mother,  Mtiry  Mother, 
/>  the  h.mr  sweet,  /):tu\\n  HeU  and  Heaven  ?) 
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"  He  stops  to  speak,  and  he  stills  his  horse. 

Sister  Helen; 

But  his  words  are  drowned  in  the  wind's  course." 

"  Nay  hear,  nay  hear,  you  must  hear  perforce, 

Uttle  brother!" 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 

What  word  now  heard,  between  Hett  and  Heaven  ?) 

"  Oh  he  says  that  Keith  of  Ewem's  cry. 

Sister  Helen, 

Is  ever  to  see  you  ere  he  die." 

"  In  all  that  his  soul  sees,  there  am  I, 

Little  brother ! " 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 

The  souts  one  sight,  between  Hell  and  Heaven  !) 

"lie  sends  a  ring  and  a  broken  coin. 

Sister  Helen, 

And  bids  you  mind  the  banks  of  Boyne." 

**  What  else  he  broke  will  he  ever  join, 

Little  brother?" 
(P  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 

No,  never  joined,  between  Hell  and  Heaven  !) 

**  He  yields  you  these  and  craves  full  fain, 

Sister  Helen, 

You  pardon  him  in  his  mortal  pain." 

"  What  else  he  took  will  he  give  again, 

Little  brother  ?  " 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 

Not  twice  to  give,  between  Hell  and  Heaven  I) 

**  lie  calls  your  name  in  an  agony, 

Sister  Helen, 

That  oven  dead  Love  must  weep  to  see." 

"Hate,  born  of  Love,  is  blind  as  he. 

Little  brother ! " 
(O  Mother,  Maty  Mother, 

Love  tttnicd  to  hate,  between  Hell  and  Heaven  !) 
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"Oh  it's  Keith  of  Keith  now  that  rides  fast, 

Sister  Helen, 
For  I  know  the  white  hair  on  the  blast." 
"The  short  short  hour  will  soon  be  past, 

Little  brother !  - 
{O  Mother^  Mary  Mother ^ 
Will  soon  be  fias/,  between  Hell  and  Heavat !) 

**  He  looks  at  me  and  he  tries  to  speak, 

Sister  Helen, 

But  oh  !  his  voice  is  sad  and  weak !  *' 

**  What  here  should  the  mighty  Baron  seek, 

Little  brother?" 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 

Is  this  the  end,  between  Hell  and  Heaven  ?) 

"Oh  his  son  still  cries,  if  you  forgive, 

Sister  Helen, 

'Flic  lH>dy  di«*s  but  the  soul  shall  live." 

"  Fire  shall  forgive  nie  as  1  forgive, 

Little  brother ! " 
(()  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 

As  she  fori^ives,  t^etween  Hrll  and  Heaven  !  ) 

"  ( )h  he  prays  you,  as  his  heart  would  rive, 

Sister  Helen, 
r«»  save  his  dear  son's  soul  alive." 
"  Fire  cann«>t  slay  it,  it  shall  thrive, 

Little  brother ! " 
{()  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
.tilts,  alas,  between  Hell  and  Heaven  f) 

*'  He  cries  to  you,  kneeling  in  the  road. 

Sister  Helen, 
Tn  po  with  him  for  the  love  of  God  !  " 
*'  The  way  is  long  to  his  stm's  abode, 

Little  brother." 
(O  Mother,  Mao'  Mother, 
T/:c  way  is  long,  between  Hell  and  Heaven  !) 
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*'  A  lady's  here,  by  a  dark  steed  brought, 

Sister  Helen, 
So  darkly  clad,  I  saw  her  not" 
"  See  her  now  or  never  see  aught, 

Little  brother ! " 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
What  more  to  see,  between  Helt  and  Heaven  ?) 

**  Her  hood  falb  back,  and  the  moon  shines  fair. 

Sister  Helen, 

On  the  Lady  of  Ewem's  golden  hair." 

''  Blest  hour  of  my  power  and  her  despair, 

Little  brother ! " 
(O  Mother,  Maty  Mother, 

Hour  blest  and  banned,  between  Hell  and  Heaven  /) 

"  Pale,  pale  her  cheeks,  that  in  pride  did  glow. 

Sister  Helen, 
'Neath  the  bridal-wreath  three  days  ago." 
"  One  mom  for  pride  and  three  days  for  woe, 

Little  brother ! " 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother^ 
Three  days,  three  nights,  between  HeU  and  Heaven  !) 

''Her clasped  hands  stretch  from  her  bending  head. 

Sister  Helen ; 

With  the  loud  wind's  wail  her  sobs  are  wed." 

"  What  wedding-strains  hath  her  bridal-bed, 

Little  brother  ?  " 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother^ 

What  strain  but  deatKs,  between  Hell  and  Heaven  !) 

"  She  may  not  speak,  she  sinks  in  a  swoon. 

Sister  Helen, — 

She  lifts  her  lips  and  gasps  on  the  moon." 

"  Oh  I  might  I  but  hear  her  soul's  blithe  tune. 

Little  brother  I " 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 

Her  woe^s  dumb  cry,  between  Hell  and  Heaven  /) 
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"  They've  caught  her  to  Westholm's  saddle-bow, 

Sister  Helen, 

And  her  moonlit  hair  gleams  white  in  its  flow." 

"  Let  it  turn  whiter  than  winter  snow, 

Little  brother ! " 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 

Woe-withered  gold,  between  HeU  and  Heaven  I) 

"  O  Sister  Helen,  you  heard  the  bell, 

Sister  Helen ! 

More  loud  than  the  vesper-chime  it  fell." 

"  No  vcspcr-chime,  but  a  dying  knell, 

Little  brother  I  "• 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 

His  dying  knell,  between  Hell  and  Heaven  /) 

"  Alas  !  but  I  fear  the  heavy  sound, 

Sister  Helen  ; 
Is  it  in  the  sky  or  in  the  ground  ?" 
*•  Say,  have  they  turned  their  horses  round, 

Little  brother  ?  " 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
IV hat  would  she  more,  between  Hell  and  Heaven  /) 

•'  They  have  raised  the  old  man  from  his  knee, 

Sister  Helen, 

And  they  ride  in  silence  hastily." 

**  More  fast  the  naked  soul  doth  flee. 

Little  brother ! " 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 

77te  naked  soul,  between  Hell  and  Heatfen  I) 

**  Flank  to  flank  are  the  three  steeds  gone, 

Sister  Helen, 

But  the  lady's  dark  steed  goes  alone/' 

••  And  lonely  her  bridegroom's  soul  hath  flown, 

Little  brother." 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 

The  lotifly  i^liosf,  bit  wren  Hell  and  Heaven  f) 
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Oh  the  wind  is  sad  in  the  iron  chill, 

Sister  Helen, 
And  weary  sad  they  look  by  the  hill.** 
"  But  he  and  I  are  sadder  still, 

Little  brother  I " 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother^ 
Most  sad  of  all,  between  Hell  and  Heaven  /) 

"  See,  see,  the  wax  has  dropped  from  its  place. 

Sister  Helen, 

And  the  flames  are  winning  up  apace !  *' 

"  Yet  here  they  bum  but  for  a  space. 

Little  brother ! " 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 

Here  for  a  space,  between  Hell  and  Heaven  /) 

"  Ah  I  what  white  thing  at  the  door  has  crossed, 

Sister  Helen  ? 
Ah  I  what  is  this  that  sighs  in  the  frost  ?  *' 
**  A  soul  that's  lost  as  mine  is  lost, 

Little  brother ! " 
(O  Mot  her y  Mary  Mother, 
Lost,  lost,  all  lost,  between  Hell  and  Heaven  !) 
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THE   STAFF  AND  SCRIP. 

"  Who  rules  these  lands  ?  "  the  Pilgrim  said. 

"  Stranger,  Queen  Blanchclys." 
**  And  who  has  thus  harried  them  ?  **  he  said. 

"  It  was  Duke  Luke  did  this : 
God's  ban  be  his  ! " 

The  Pilgrim  said  :  "  Where  is  your  house  ? 

I'll  ribt  there,  with  your  will.** 
"  You've  but  to  climb  these  blackened  boughs 

And  yt»u'll  see  it  over  the  hill, 
For  it  burns  still." 

**  Which  road,  to  seek  your  Queen  ?  "  j^aid  he. 

**  Nay,  nay,  but  with  some  wound 
Y«»u*ll  lly  l)ack  hither,  it  njay  be, 

And  by  your  bl«K»d  i'  the  ground 
My  place  be  found." 

**  Friend,  stay  in  peace.     Cod  keep  yt»ur  head, 

And  mine,  where  I  will  go ; 
For  He  is  here  and  there,''  he  said. 

He  pas.scd  the  hill-side,  slow, 
And  st«.)od  below. 


The  Queen  sat  idle  bv  her  loom  : 

She  heard  the  arras  stir, 
.\nd  looked  up  siidly  :  through  the  nK»m 

The  sweetness  sick(;netl  her 
Ot  musk  and  mvrrh. 
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Her  women,  standing  two  and  two, 
In  silence  combed  the  fleece. 

The  Pilgrim  said,  "  Peace  be  with  j-ou, 
Lady  ; ''  and  bent  his  knees. 
She  answered,  "  Peace." 

Her  eyes  were  like  the  wave  within ; 

Like  water-reeds  the  poise 
Of  her  soft  body,  dainty  thin ; 

And  like  the  water's  noise 
Her  plaintive  voice. 

For  him,  the  stream  had  never  well'd 

In  desert  tracks  malign 
So  sweet ;  nor  had  he  ever  felt 

So  faint  in  the  sunshine 
Of  Palestine. 


Right  so,  he  knew  that  he  saw  weep 
Each  night  through  every  dream 

The  Queen's  own  face,  confused  in  sleep 
With  visages  supreme 
Not  known  to  him. 


"  Lady,"  he  said,  "  your  lands  lie  burnt 

And  waste :  to  meet  your  foe 
All  fear :  this  I  have  seen  and  learnt. 

Say  that  it  shall  be  so. 
And  I  will  go." 

She  gazed  at  him.     "  Your  cause  is  just, 

For  I  have  heard  the  same," 
He  said  :  *'God*s  strength  shall  be  my  trust, 

Fall  it  to  good  or  grame, 
Tis  in  His  name." 
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Sir,  you  are  thanked.     My  cause  is  dead. 
Why  should  you  toil  to  break 
A  grave,  and  fall  therein  ?  "  she  said. 
He  did  not  pause  but  spake  : 
"  For  my  vow's  sake." 

"  Gin  such  vows  be,  Sir — to  God's  ear, 
Not  to  God's  will  ?  "     "My  vow 

Remains :  God  heard  me  there  as  here/* 
He  said  with  reverent  brow, 
''  Both  then  and  now." 


They  gazed  together,  he  and  she, 

The  minute  while  he  spoke ; 
And  when  he  ceased,  she  suddenly 

Looked  round  upon  her  folk 
As  though  she  woke. 

"  Fight,  Sir,"  she  said  ;  "  my  prayers  in  pain 

Shall  be  your  fellowship." 
He  whispered  one  among  her  train, — 

'*  To-morrow  bid  her  keep 
This  staff  and  scrip." 

She  sent  him  a  sharp  sword,  whose  belt 

About  his  body  there 
As  sweet  as  her  own  arms  he  felt. 

He  kissed  its  blade,  all  bare. 
Instead  of  her. 


She  sent  him  a  green  banner  wrought 

With  one  white  lily  stem. 
To  bind  his  lance  with  when  he  fought 

He  writ  upon  the  same 
And  kissed  her  name. 
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She  sent  him  a  white  shield,  whereon 
She  bade  that  he  should  trace 

His  will.     He  blent  fair  hues  that  shone, 
And  in  a  golden  space 
He  kissed  her  face. 


Born  of  the  day  that  died,  that  eve 
Now  dying  sank  to  rest ; 

As  he,  in  likewise  taking  leave, 
Once  with  a  heaving  breast 
Looked  to  the  west 


And  there  the  sunset  skies  unseal'd. 
Like  lands  he  never  knew, 

Beyond  to-morrow's  battle-field 
Lay  open  out  of  view 
To  ride  into. 


Next  day  till  dark  the  women  pray'd  : 

Nor  any  might  know  there 
How  the  fight  went :  the  Queen  has  bade 

That  there  do  come  to  her 
No  messenger. 

The  Queen  is  pale,  her  maidens  ail ; 

And  to  the  organ-tones 
They  sing  but  faintly,  who  sang  well 

The  matin-orisons, 

The  lauds  and  nones. 

Lo,  Father,  is  thine  ear  inclined, 
And  hath  thine  angel  pass'd  ? 

For  these  thy  watchers  now  are  blind 
With  vigil,  and  at  last 
Dizzy  with  fast. 
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Weak  now  to  ihcm  the  voice  o'  the  priest 

As  any  trance  aflbrds  ; 
And  when  each  anthem  failed  and  ceas'd, 

It  seemed  that  the  last  chords 
Still  sang  the  words. 

"  Oh  what  is  the  light  that  shines  so  red  ? 

Tis  long  since  the  sun  set ;" 
Quoth  the  youngest  to  the  eldest  maid  : 

"  Twas  dim  but  now,  and  yet 
The  light  is  great" 

Quoth  the  other :  "  Tis  our  sight  is  dazed 

That  we  see  flame  i*  the  air." 
But  the  Queen  held  her  brows  and  gazed, 

And  said,  ''  It  is  the  glare 
Of  torches  there." 


"  Oh  what  are  the  sounds  that  rise  and  spread  ? 

All  day  it  was  so  still ;" 
Quoih  the  youngest  to  the  eldest  maid : 

**  l'nt<>  the  furthest  hill 
The  air  they  fill.' 
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Qi!«»th  tho  other  :  "Tis  our  sense  is  blurr'd 

With  all  the  chants  gone  by." 
Hut  the  Queen  hrld  her  breath  and  heard, 

.\nd  said,  "  It  is  the  cry 
Of  Victory." 

The  first  of  all  the  rout  u'as  sound, 
The  next  were  dust  and  flame. 

And  then  the  horses  shook  the  ground  : 
And  in  the  thirk  of  ihcm 
A  still  band  came. 
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''  Oh  what  do  ye  bring  out  of  the  fight, 
Thus  hid  beneath  these  boughs?" 

"  Thy  conquering  guest  returns  to-night, 
And  yet  shall  not  carouse, 
Queen,  in  thy  house." 

''  Uncover  ye  his  &ce,"  she  said. 

^  O  changed  in  little  space ! " 
She  cried,  "  O  pale  that  was  so  red  ! 

O  God»  O  God  of  grace ! 
Cover  his  face." 


His  sword  was  broken  in  his  hand 
Where  he  had  kissed  the  blade. 

''  O  soft  steel  that  could  not  withstand  I 
O  my  hard  heart  unstayed, 
That  prayed  and  prayed  I " 

His  bloodied  banner  crossed  his  mouth 
Where  he  had  kissed  her  name. 

"  O  east,  and  west,  and  north,  and  south, 
Fair  flew  my  web,  for  shame. 
To  guide  Death's  aim  ! 
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The  tints  were  shredded  from  his  shield 
Where  he  had  kissed  her  face. 

"  Oh,  of  all  gifts  that  I  could  yield. 
Death  only  keeps  its  place. 
My  gift  and  grace  !  " 

Then  stepped  a  damsel  to  her  side. 
And  spoke,  and  needs  must  weep  : 

"  For  his  sake,  lady,  if  he  died. 
He  prayed  of  thee  to  keep 
This  staff  and  scrip." 
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That  night  they  hung  above  her  bed, 

Till  morning  wet  with  tears. 
Year  after  year  above  her  head 

Her  bed  his  token  wears. 
Five  years,  ten  years. 

That  night  the  passion  of  her  grief 

Shook  them  as  there  they  hung. 
Elach  year  the  wind  that  shed  the  leaf 

Shook  them  and  in  its  tongue 
A  message  flung. 

And  once  she  woke  with  a  clear  mind 

That  letters  writ  to  calm 
Her  soul  lay  in  the  scrip ;  to  find 

(Jnly  a  torpid  balm 
And  dust  of  palm. 

They  sho<-»k  far  off  with  palace  sport 
When  jnust  and  dance  were  rife; 

AnH  the  hunt  shook  them  from  the  court ; 
For  hers,  in  peace  or  strife, 
Was  a  Ouccn's  life. 


A  QiKcn's  (Irath  nr»w  :  as  now  they  shake 

In  gusts  in  chapel  dim, — 
Hung  where  she  sleeps,  not  seen  to  wake, 

(Carvid  l<»vely  while  and  slim). 
With  them  by  him. 

Stand  up  tr^-day,  still  armed,  with  her, 
G'mkI  knight,  biT«)re  His  brow 

\Vh'»  then  as  now  was  here  and  there. 
Who  had  in  mind  thy  vow 
Then  even  as  now. 
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The  lists  are  set  in  Heaven  to-day. 

The  bright  pavilions  shine ; 
Fair  hangs  thy  shield,  and  none  gainsay ; 

The  trumpets  sound  in  sign 
That  she  is  thine. 


Not  tithed  with  days'  and  years'  decease 
He  pays  thy  wage  He  owed. 

But  with  imperishable  peace 
Here  in  His  own  abode, 
Thy  jealous  God. 
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t'engtanct  of  Jennys  case  !     Fie  on  her  !     Never  name 

her,  child /— {Mrs,  Quickly.) 

Lazy  laughing  languid  Jenny, 

Fond  of  a  kiss  and  fond  of  a  guinea, 

Wliose  head  upon  my  knee  to-night 

Rests  for  a  while,  as  if  grown  light 

With  all  our  dances  and  the  sound 

To  which  the  wild  tunes  spun  you  round  : 

Fair  Jenny  mine,  the  thoughtless  queen 

Of  kisses  which  the  blush  between 

Could  hardly  make  much  daintier ; 

Whose  eyes  are  as  blue  skies,  whose  hair 

Is  countless  gold  incomparable  : 

Fresh  flower,  scarce  touched  with  signs  that  tell 

Of  love's  exuberant  hotbed  : — Nay, 

Poor  flower  left  torn  since  yesterday 

Until  to-morrow  leave  you  bare ; 

VifiT  handful  of  bright  spring-water 

Flung  in  the  whirlpool's  shrieking  face; 

poor  shameful  Jenny,  full  of  grace 

Thus  with  your  head  upon  my  knee ; — 

Whose  person  or  whose  purse  may  be 

The  lodestar  of  your  reverie  ? 

This  room  of  yours,  my  Jenny,  looks 
A  change  from  mine  so  full  of  books, 
Wliose  serried  ranks  hold  fast,  forsooth, 
So  many  captive  hours  of  youth, — 
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The  hours  they  thieve  from  day  and  night 
To  make  one's  cherished  work  come  right, 
And  leave  it  wrong  for  all  their  theft, 
Even  as  to-night  my  work  was  left  : 
Until  I  vowed  that  since  my  brain 
And  eyes  of  dancing  seemed  so  fain. 
My  feet  should  have  some  dancing  too  : — 
And  thus  it  was  I  met  with  you. 
Well,  I  suppose  'twas  hard  to  part, 
For  here  I  am.     And  now,  sweetheart, 
You  seem  too  tired  to  get  to  bed. 

It  was  a  careless  life  I  led 
When  rooms  like  this  were  scarce  so  strange 
Not  long  ago.     What  breeds  the  change, — 
The  many  aims  or  the  few  years  ? 
Because  to-night  it  all  appears 
Something  I  do  not  know  again. 

The  cloud's  not  danced  out  of  my  brain, — 
The  cloud  that  made  it  turn  and  swim 
While  hour  by  hour  the  books  grew  dip.\ 
Why,  Jenny,  as  I  watch  you  there, — 
For  all  5'our  wealth  of  loosened  hair. 
Your  silk  ungirdled  and  unlac'd 
And  warm  sweets  open  to  the  waist, 
All  golden  in  the  lamplight's  gleam, — 
You  know  not  what  a  book  you  seem. 
Half-read  by  lightning  in  a  dream  ! 
How  should  you  know,  my  Jenny  ?     Nay, 
And  I  should  be  ashamed  to  say : — 
Poor  beauty,  so  well  worth  a  kiss ! 
But  while  my  thought  runs  on  like  this 
With  wasteful  whims  more  than  enouirh, 
I  wonder  what  you're  thinking  of. 

If  of  myself  you  think  at  all. 
What  is  the  thought  ? — conjectural 
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On  sorry  matters  best  unsolved  ?— 
Or  inly  is  each  grace  revolved 
To  fit  me  with  a  lure  ? — or  (sad 
To  think !)  perhaps  you're  merely  glad 
That  I'm  not  drunk  or  ruffianly 
And  let  you  rest  u|X>n  my  knee. 

For  sometimes,  were  the  truth  confessed, 
You're  thankful  for  a  little  rest, — 
Glad  from  the  crush  to  rest  within, 
From  the  heart-sickness  and  the  din 
Where  envy's  voice  at  virtue's  pitch 
Mocks  you  because  j'our  gown  is  rich ; 
And  from  the  pale  girl's  dumb  rebuke, 
Whose  ill-clad  grace  and  toil-worn  look 
PpM'laim  the  strength  that  keeps  her  weak, 
And  other  nights  than  yours  bespeak  ; 
And  from  the  wise  unchildish  elf, 
To  s^'htKilmatc  lesser  than  himself 
Pointing  you  out,  what  thing  you  are  : — 
Yes,  from  the  daily  jeer  and  jar. 
From  shame  and  shame's  outbraving  too, 
Is  rest  not  sometimes  sweet  to  you  ? — 
Hut  most  from  the  hatefiilness  of  man, 
Who  spares  not  to  end  what  he  began, 
Whc»se  acts  are  ill  and  his  speech  ill. 
Who,  having  usi-d  you  at  his  will, 
ThruMs  you  aside,  as  when  1  dine 
I  M-rve  the  dishes  and  the  unne. 

Well,  handsome  Jenny  mine,  sit  up : 
I've  filled  our  glasses,  let  us  sup, 
And  (1«>  not  let  me  think  of  you, 
Li'st  Nhaine  nf  yours  suffice  for  two. 
What,  still  Mi  tired  ?     Well,  well  then,  keep 
Y<»ur  head  there,  so  you  do  not  sleep  ; 
But  that  the  weariness  may  pass 
Ai.d  leave  yuu  merry,  lake  this  glass. 
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Ah  I  lazy  lily  hand,  more  bless'd 
If  ne'er  in  rings  it  had  been  dress'd 
Nor  ever  by  a  glove  conceaFd  ! 


Behold  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
They  toil  not  neither  do  they  spin  ; 
(So  doth  the  ancient  text  begin, — 
Not  of  such  rest  as  one  of  these 
Can  share.)     Another  rest  and  ease 
Along  each  summer-sated  path 
From  its  new  lord  the  garden  hath, 
Than  that  whose  spring  in  blessings  ran 
*  Which  praised  the  bounteous  husbandman, 

Ere  yet,  in  days  of  hankering  breath, 
The  lilies  sickened  unto  death. 

What,  Jenny,  arc  your  lilies  dead  ? 
Aye,  and  the  snow-white  leaves  are  spread 
Like  winter  on  the  garden-bed. 
But  you  had  roses  left  in  May, — 
They  were  not  gone  too.     Jenny,  nay, 
But  must  your  roses  die,  and  those 
Their  purfled  buds  that  should  unclose  ? 
Even  so  ;  the  leaves  are  curled  apart, 
Still  red  as  from  the  broken  heart, 
And  here's  the  naked  stem  of  thorns. 

Nay,  hay,  mere  words.     Here  nothing  waiii! 
As  yet  of  winter.     Sickness  here 
Or  want  alone  could  waken  fear, — 
Nothing  but  passion  wrings  a  tear. 
Except  when  there  may  rise  unsougl.t 
Haply  at  times  a  passing  thought 
Of  the  old  days  which  seem  to  be 
Much  older  than  any  history 
That  is  written  in  any  book ; 
When  she  would  lie  in  fields  and  look 
Along  the  ground  through  the  blown  grass. 
And  wonder  where  the  city  was, 
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Far  out  of  sight,  whose  broil  and  bale 
They  told  her  then  for  a  child's  tale. 

Jenny,  you  know  the  city  now. 
A  child  can  tell  the  tale  there,  how 
Some  things  which  are  not  yet  enrolled 
In  market- lists  are  bought  and  sold 
Even  till  the  early  Sunday  light, 
When  Saturday  night  is  market-night 
Everywhere,  be  it  dry  or  wet, 
And  market-night  in  the  Haymarket. 
Our  learned  London  children  know, 
Poor  Jenn}-,  all  your  pride  and  woe ; 
Have  seen  your  lifted  silken  skirt 
Advertise  dainties  through  the  dirt ; 
Have  seen  your  coach- wheels  splash  rebuke 
On  virtue  ;  and  have  learned  your  look 
When,  wealth  and  health  slipped  past,  you  stare 
Al«»nj^  tlie  >treets  alone,  and  there, 
I\«)iinil  the  l«mj;  jxirk,  across  the  bridge. 
Thf  0)ld  lamps  at  the  pavement's  edge 
Wmd  on  toj^clhiT  and  apart, 
A  ticry  scrp<*nt  I'ur  your  heart. 

Let  the  thoughts  pass,  an  empty  cloud  ! 
Supjxjsr  I  weri'  to  think  aloud, — 
What  if  t»»  her  all  this  were  said  ? 
Why,  as  a  volume  seldom  read 
Bciii^  i)(>ened  halfway  shuts  again. 
So  might  the  pages  of  her  brain 
He  parted  at  such  words,  and  thence 
C1«»m:  back  upon  the  dusty  sense. 
For  is  there  hue  or  shape  defin'd 
In  Jenny'"^  desecrated  mind. 
When'  all  c«)ntagious  currents  meet, 
A  Lethe  ^^i  the  middle  street  ? 
Nay,  it  rrfle<-ts  not  any  face, 
N«ir  >ound  is  in  its  sluggish  pace, 
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But  as  they  coil  those  eddies  clot, 
And  night  and  day  remember  not. 

Why,  Jenny,  you're  asleep  at  last  I — 
Asleep,  poor  Jenny,  hard  and  fast, — 
So  young  and  soft  and  tired ;  so  fair. 
With  chin  thus  nestled  in  your  hair. 
Mouth  quiet,  eyelids  almost  blue 
As  if  some  sky  of  dreams  shone  through  ! 

Just  as  another  woman  sleeps ! 
Enough  to  throw  one's  thoughts  in  heaps 
Of  doubt  and  horror, — what  to  say 
Or  think, — this  awful  secret  sway. 
The  potter's  power  over  the  clay  1 
Of  the  same  lump  (it  has  been  said) 
For  honour  and  dishonour  made, 
Iwo  sister  vessels.     Here  is  one. 

My  cousin  Nell  is  fond  of  fun, 
And  fond  of  dress,  and  change,  and  praise, 
So  mere  a  woman  in  her  ways : 
*Vnd  if  her  sweet  eyes  rich  in  j^outh 
Are  like  her  lips  that  tell  the  truth. 
My  cousin  Nell  is  fond  of  love. 
And  she's  the  girl  I'm  proudest  of. 
Who  does  not  prize  her,  guard  her  well  ? 
The  love  of  change,  in  cousin  Nell, 
Shall  find  the  best  and  hold  it  dear : 
The  unconquered  mirth  turn  quieter 
Nt»t  through  her  own,  through  others'  woe 
The  conscious  pride  of  beauty  glow 
Beside  another's  pride  in  her, 
One  little  part  of  all  they  share. 
For  Love  himself  shall  ripen  these 
In  a  kind  soil  to  just  increase 
Through  years  of  fertilizing  peace. 


or  the  same  lump  (as  ft  is  said) 
For  honour  and  dishonour  made, 
Two  sister  vessels.     Here  is  one 

It  makes  a  goblin  of  the  sun. 

So  pure, — so  fairn  I    How  dare  to  think 
or  the  first  common  kindred  link  ? 
Yet,  Jenny,  till  the  world  shall  bum 
It  seems  that  all  things  take  their  turn  ; 
And  who  shall  say  but  this  fair  tree 
May  net-d,  in  changes  that  may  be, 
Your  children's  children's  charity  ? 
5xx>med  then,  no  doubt,  as  you  are  scom'd  I 
Shall  no  man  hold  his  pride  forewam'd 
Till  in  the  end,  the  Day  of  Days, 
At  jiul;;mcnt,  one  of  his  own  race, 
As  trail  and  lost  as  yuu,  shall  rise, — 
11  :s  daughter,  with  his  mother's  eyes  ? 

I  low  Icnnv's  clock  ticks  on  the  shcif ! 
Might  not  the  dial  scorn  itself 
'1  hat  has  such  hours  to  register  ? 
Yet  as  to  nie,  even  so  to  her 
Are  p'hirn  sun  and  silver  moon, 
In  daily  largesse  of  earth's  boon, 
(    untffi  for  life-coins  to  one  tune. 
Ami  if,  as  blindfold  fates  are  toss'd, 
Ihroujjh  s<»!ne  one  man  this  life  be  lost, 
Shall  S4»ul  n(»t  somehow  pay  for  soul  ? 

Fair  shines  the  gilded  aureole 
In  which  (»ur  highest  painters  place 
><  nic  living  woman's  simple  face. 
And  the  stilled  features  thus  descried 
.\-  Jennys  U»ng  throat  droops  aside, — 
I  he  shadows  where  the  cheeks  are  thin, 
.\iid  pure  wide  cur>'e  from  ear  to  chin, — 
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With  Raffaers,  Leonardo's  hand 
To  show  them  to  men's  souls,  might  stand. 
Whole  ages  long,  the  whole  world  through. 
For  preachings  of  what  God  can  do. 
What  has  man  done  here  ?     How  atone, 
Great  God,  for  this  which  man  has  done  ? 
And  for  the  body  and  soul  which  by 
Man's  pitiless  doom  must  now  comply 
With  lifelong  hell,  what  lullaby 
Of  sweet  forgetful  second  birth 
Remains  ?     All  dark.     No  sign  on  earth 
What  measure  of  God's  rest  endows 
The  many  mansions  of  his  house. 

If  but  a  woman's  heart  might  see 
Such  erring  heart  unerringly 
For  once  !     But  that  can  never  be. 

Like  a  rose  shut  in  a  book 
In  which  pure  women  may  not  look, 
For  its  base  pages  claim  control 
To  crush  the  flower  within  the  soul ; 
Where  through  each  dead  rose-leaf  that  clings, 
Pale  as  transparent  Psyche-wings, 
To  the  vile  text,  are  traced  such  things 
As  might  make  lady's  cheek  indeed 
More  than  a  living  rose  to  read  ; 
So  nought  save  foolish  foulness  may 
Watch  with  hard  eyes  the  sure  decay ; 
And  so  the  life-blood  of  this  rose, 
Puddled  with  shameful  knowledge,  flows 
Through  leaves  no  chaste  hand  may  unclose  : 
Yet  still  it  keeps  such  faded  show 
Of  when  'twas  gathered  long  ago, 
That  the  crushed  petals'  lovely  grain. 
The  sweetness  of  the  sanguine  stain, 
Seen  of  a  woman's  eyes,  must  make 
Her  pitiful  heart,  so  prone  to  ache, 


I-ovc  ros^  better  for  its  sake  : — 
Only  that  this  can  never  be  : — 
Even  so  unto  her  sex  is  she. 

Yet,  Jenny,  looking  long  at  you, 
The  woman  almost  fades  from  view. 
A  cipher  of  man's  changeless  sum 
Of  Iu5t,  past,  present,  and  10  come, 
Is  left.     A  riddle  that  one  shrinks 
To  challenge  from  the  scornful  sphinx. 

Like  a  toad  within  a  stone 
Seated  v/hile  Time  crumbles  on  ; 
Which  sits  there  since  the  earth  was  curs'd 
For  Man's  transgression  at  the  first ; 
Which,  living  through  all  centuries, 
N«»t  tuico  has  sren  the  sun  arise  ; 
Wh<»e  11  fr,  to  its  c«»ld  circle"  rharmcd, 
The  earth's  whole  summers  have  not  warmed  : 
Which  always— whilhcrso  the  stone 
l>r  llun^  -sits  there,  deaf,  blind,  alone; 
Aye,  an<l  shall  n<»t  be  driven  out 
Till  that  whirh  shuts  him  round  about 
Hrrak  at  the  very  Masii»r's  stroke, 
An<l  thr  du<t  thereof  vanish  as  smoke, 
And  th<*  s<'ed  of  Man  vanish  as  dust  : — 
r.ven  -SO  within  this  w«>rld  is  Lust. 

CiMur,  come,  what  use  in  thoughts  like  thi'-  ' 
V'^^r  liitl*-  Jrnny,  g«MKl  to  kiss, — 
Y"u'cl  n'>t  believe  by  what  •strange  roads 
'Ih«iunht  travels,  when  your  beauty  goads 
.\  man  t  »-nij:ht  i  1  think  of  toads ! 
jnmy,  wake  up  ...  .   Why,  there's  the  dav.  n  ' 

.\n<i  thirr's  an  early  waggon  drawn 
*].»  market,  and  some  sheej)  that  jog 
r.lr.itin;;  hrfufc  a  barking  dog  ; 
And  the  old  streets  o»me  jK'ering  thn.»ugh 
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My  gold,  in  rising,  from  your  hair, 
A  Danae  for  a  moment  there. 

Jenny,  my  love  rang  true !  for  still 
Love  at  first  sight  is  vague,  until 
That  tinkling  makes  him  audible. 

And  must  I  mock  you  to  the  last, 
Ashamed  of  my  own  shame, — aghast 
Because  some  thoughts  not  bom  amiss 
Rose  at  a  poor  fair  face  like  this  ? 
Well,  of  such  thoughts  so  much  I  know  : 
In  my  life,  as  in  hers,  they  show, 
By  a  far  gleam  which  I  may  near, 
A  dark  path  I  can  strive  to  clear. 

Only  one  kiss.     Good-bye,  my  dear. 
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What  thing  unto  mine  ear 
Wouldst  thou  convey, — what  secret  thing, 
O  wandering  water  ever  whispering  ? 
Surely  thy  speech  shall  be  of  her. 
Thou  water,  O  thou  whispering  wanderer. 
What  message  dost  thou  bring  ? 

Say,  hath  not  Love  leaned  low 
This  hour  beside  thy  far  well-head, 
And  there  through  jealous  hollowed  fingers  said 

The  thing  that  most  I  long  to  knew, — 
Murmuring  with  curls  all  dabbled  in  thy  flow 
And  washed  lips  rosy  red  ? 

He  told  it  to  thee  there 
Where  thy  voice  hath  a  louder  tone ; 
But  where  it  welters  to  this  little  moan 

His  will  decrees  that  I  should  hear. 
Now  speak  :  for  with  the  silence  is  no  fear. 
And  I  am  all  alone. 


Shall  Time  not  still  endow 
One  hour  with  life,  and  I  and  she 
Slake  in  one  kiss  the  thirst  of  memory  ? 

Say,  stream  ;  lest  Love  should  disavow 
Thy  ser\'ice,  and  the  bird  upon  the  bough 
Sing  first  to  tell  it  me. 
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What  whisperest  thou  ?    Nay,  why 
9   Name  the  dead  hours  ?     I  mind  them  well : 
Their  ghosts  in  many  darkened  doorways  dwell 

With  desolate  eyes  to  know  them  by. 
The  hour  that  must  be  born  ere  it  can  die, — 
Of  that  Fd  have  thee  tell. 


But  hear,  before  thou  speak  I 
Withhold,  I  pray,  the  vain  behest 
That  while  the  maze  hath  still  its  bower  for  quest 

My  burning  heart  should  cease  to  seek. 
Be  sure  that  Love  ordained  for  souls  more  meek 
His  roadside  dells  of  rest. 


Stream,  when  this  silver  thread 
In  flood-time  is  a  torrent  brown 
May  any  bulwark  bind  thy  foaming  crown  ? 
Shall  not  the  waters  surge  and  spread 
And  to  the  crannied  boulders  of  their  bed 
Still  shoot  the  dead  driil  down  ? 


Let  no  rebuke  find  place 
In  speech  of  thine  :  or  it  shall  prove 
That  thou  dost  ill  cxp>ound  the  words  of  Love, 

Even  as  thine  eddy's  rippling  race 
Would  blur  the  perfect  image  of  his  face. 
I  will  have  none  thereof. 


O  learn  and  understand 
That  'gainst  the  wrongs  himself  did  wreak 
Love  sought  her  aid  ;  until  her  shadowy  cheek 

And  eyes  beseeching  gave  command  ; 
And  compassed  in  her  close  compassionate  hand 
My  heart  must  bum  and  speak. 
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For  then  at  last  we  spoke 
What  eyes  so  of^  had  told  to  eyes 
Through  that  long-lingering  silence  whose  half-sighs 

Alone  the  buried  secret  broke. 
Which  with  snatched  hands  and  lips' reverberate  stroke 
Then  from  the  heart  did  rise. 


But  she  is  far  away 

Now ;  nor  the  hours  of  night  grown  hoar 
Bring  yet  to  me,  long  gazing  from  the  door, 

The  wind-stirred  robe  of  roseate  grey 
And  rose-crown  of  the  hour  that  leads  the  day 

When  we  shall  meet  once  more. 


Dark  as  thy  blinded  wave 
When  brimming  midnight  floods  the  glen, — 
Bright  as  the  laughter  of  thy  runnels  when 

The  dawn  yields  all  the  light  they  crave  ; 
Even  sc»  these  hours  to  wound  and  that  to  save 
Arc  sisters  in  Love's  ken. 


Oh  sweet  her  bending  grace 
Then  when  I  kneel  beside  her  feet ; 
And  *  w<  et  her  eyes*  o'erhanging  heaven  ;  and  sweet 

The  gathering  folds  of  her  embrace  ; 
And  her  falTn  hair  at  last  shed  round  my  face 
When  breaths  and  tears  shall  meet 


Beneath  her  sheltering  hair, 
In  the  warm  silence  near  her  breast, 
Our  kisses  and  our  s^>bs  shall  sink  to  rest; 

As  in  snme  still  trance  made  aware 
That  day  and  night  have  wrought  to  fulness  there 
And  I^ve  has  built  our  nest 
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And  as  in  the  dim  grove, 
When  the  rains  cease  that  hushed  them  long, 
'Mid  glistening  boughs  the  song-birds  wake  to  song, — 

So  from  our  hearts  deep-shrined  in  love, 
While  the  leaves  throb  beneath,  around,  above, 
The  quivering  notes  shall  throng. 


Till  tenderest  words  found  vain 
Draw  back  to  wonder  mute  and  deep. 
And  closed  lips  in  closed  arms  a  silence  keep. 
Subdued  by  memory's  circling  strain, — 
The  wind-rapt  sound  that  the  wind  brings  again 
While  all  the  willows  weep. 


Then  by  her  summoning  art 
Shall  memory  conjure  back  the  sere 
Autumnal  Springs,  from  many  a  dying  year 

Bom  dead ;  and,  bitter  to  the  heart, 
The  very  ways  where  now  we  walk  apart 
Who  then  shall  cling  so  near. 


And  with  each  thought  new-grown, 
Some  sweet  caress  or  some  sweet  name 
Low-breathed  shall  let  me  know  her  thought  the  same; 

Making  me  rich  with  every  tone 
And  touch  of  the  dear  heaven  so  long  unknown 
That  filled  my  dreams  with  flame. 


Pity  and  love  shall  bum 
In  her  pressed  cheek  and  cherishing  hands ; 
And  from  the  living  spirit  of  love  that  stands 

Between  her  lips  to  soothe  and  yearn, 
Each  separate  breath  shall  clasp  me  round  in  turn 
And  loose  my  spirit's  bands. 
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Oh  passing  sweet  and  dear. 
Then  when  the  worshiped  form  and  lace 
Are  felt  at  length  in  darkling  close  embrace ; 
Round  which  so  of^  the  sun  shone  clear, 
With  mocking  light  and  pitiless  atmosphere. 
In  many  an  hour  and  place. 


Ah  me  I  with  what  proud  growth 
Shall  that  hours  thirsting  race  be  run ; 
While,  for  each  several  sweetness  still  begun 

Afresh,  endures  love*s  endless  drouth  : 
Sweet  hands,  sweet  hair,  sweet  cheeks,  sweet  eyes, 
Each  singly  wooed  and  won.     [sweet  mouth, 


Yet  most  with  the  sweet  soul 
Shall  love's  espousals  then  be  knit ; 
F  )r  very  passion  of  peace  shall  breathe  from  it 
O'er  tremulous  wings  that  touch  the  goal, 
As  on  the  unmeasured  height  of  Love's  control 
The  lustral  fires  are  lit. 


Therefore,  when  breast  and  cheek 
Now  part,  from  long  embraces  free, — 
Lich  «»n  the  other  gazing  shall  but  see 
A  self  that  has  no  need  to  sp>eak  : 
All  thinj^s  unsoui^ht,  yet  nothing  more  to  seek, 
One  love  in  unity. 


0  water  wandering  past, — 
Alr>eit  to  thee  I  speak  this  thing, 

<  >  w.it'.T,  thou  that  wanderest  whispering. 
Thou  keep'st  thy  counsel  to  the  last. 
W.'iat  spell  upon  thy  bosom  should  Love  cast, 

1  lis  message  thence  to  wring? 
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Nay,  must  thou  hear  the  tale 
Of  the  past  days, — ^the  heavy  debt 
Of  life  that  obdurate  time  withholds,— ere  yet 

To  win  thine,  ear  these  prayers  prevail. 
And  by  thy  voice  Love's  self  with  high  AlUhail 
Yield  up  the  love-secret  ? 


How  should  all  this  be  told  ? — 
All  the  sad  sum  of  wayworn  days; — 
Heart's  anguish  in  the  impenetrable  maze ; 

And  on  the  waste  uncoloured  wold 
The  visible  burthen  of  the  sun  grown  cold 
And  the  moon's  labouring  gaze  ? 


Alas  I  shall  hope  be  nurs'd 
On  life's  ali-succouring  breast  in  vain, 
And  made  so  perfect  only  to  be  slain  ? 

Or  shall  not  rather  the  sweet  thirst 
Even  yet  rejoice  the  heart  with  warmth  disi>ers'd 
And  strength  grown  fair  again  ? 


Stands  it  not  by  the  door — 
Love's  Hour — till  she  and  1  shall  meet ; 
With  bodiless  form  and  unapparcnt  feet 

'Iliat  cast  no  shadow  yet  before, 
Though  round  its  head  the  dawn  begins  to  pour 
The  breath  that  makes  daj*  sweet  ? 


Its  eyes  invisible 
Watch  till  the  Jial's  thin-thrown  shade 
Be  born, — yea,  till  the  journeying  line  he  laiJ 

L'pon  the  p>oint  that  >%'akes  the  spell. 
And  there  in  lovelier  light  than  tongue  can  toll 
lis  presence  stand  array'd. 
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Its  soul  remembers  yet 
Those  sunless  hours  that  passed  it  by ; 
An^l  still  it  hears  the  night's  disconsolate  cry, 

And  feels  the  branches  wringing  wet 
Coiit  on  its  brow,  that  may  not  once  forget, 
Dumb  tears  from  the  blind  sky. 


But  oh !  when  now  her  foot 
Draws  near,  for  whose  sake  night  and  day 
Were  long  in  weary  longing  sighed  away, — 

The  Hour  of  1-ove,  'mid  airs  grown  mute, 
Shall  sing  beside  the  door,  and  Love's  own  lute 
Thrill  to  the  passionate  lay. 


Thou  know'st,  for  I^ve  has  told 
Within  thiiK*  ear,  O  stream,  how  stion 
That  "^^tig  shall  lift  its  sweet  appointed  tune. 

()  tell  me,  for  my  lips  are  cold, 

And  in  my  veins  the  bl(H>d  is  waxing  old 

Kvcii  while  1  bej:  the  bo<in. 


S»,  in  that  hour  of  sighs 
A*isii;ij;fd,  shall  wc  beside  this  stone 
Yi'  Id  thanks  for  grarc  ;  while  in  thy  mirror  shown 

Ihr  twofold  image  s<.>flly  lies, 
I'litil  wc  ki^s,  and  each  in  other's  eyes 
Is  i.'na^^cd  all  alone. 


Sti'.l  *iilrnt  ?     Can  no  art 
<)!  Love's  then  move  thy  pity?     Nay, 
I  ■•  th*:r  Ii't  nothing  come  that  owns  his  sway : 

I.i't  happy  lovers  have  no  part 
With  thee;  nor  even  so  sad  and  poor  a  heart 
.\>  ilioii  hast  spurned  to-day. 
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To-day  ?    Lo  I  night  is  here. 
The  glen  grows  heavy  with  some  veil 
Risen  from  the  earth  or  faH'n  to  make  earth  pale  ; 

And  all  stands  hushed  to  eye  and  ear, 
Until  the  night-wind  shake  the  shade  like  fear 
And  every  covert  quail. 


Ah  I  by  a  colder  wave 
On  death  Her  airs  the  hour  must  come 
Which  to  thy  heart,  my  love,  shall  call  me  home. 

Between  the  lips  of  the  low  cave 

Against  that  night  the  lapping  waters  lave, 

And  the  dark  lips  are  dumb. 


But  there  Love's  self  doth  stand, 
And  with  Life's  weary  wings  far-flouTi, 
And  with  Death's  eyes  that  make  the  water  moan, 

Gathers  the  water  in  his  hand  : 
And  they  that  drink  know  nought  of  sky  or  land 
But  only  love  alone. 


O  soul-sequestered  face 
Far  off, — O  were  that  night  but  now  ! 
So  even  beside  that  stream  even  I  and  thou 

Through  thirsting  lips  should  draw  Love's  grace, 
And  in  the  zone  of  that  supreme  embrace 
Bind  aching  breast  and  brow. 


O  water  whispering 
Still  through  the  dark  into  mine  ears, — 
As  i^ith  mine  eyes,  is  it  not  now  with  hers  ? — 

Mine  eyes  that  add  to  thy  cold  spring. 
Wan  water,  wandering  water  weltering, 
This  hidden  tide  of  tears. 
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ROSE   MARY. 


Of  her  two/igki%  with  the  Beryl-Mimt: 
Lost  iht  /int^  bui  Ike  tttomd  mom. 


PART  I. 

"  Mary  mine  that  art  Mary's  Rose, 

Come  in  to  me  frum  the  gardcn-dose. 

The  sun  sinks  fast  with  the  rising  dew, 

Ami  wc  marked  nut  h«)W  the  faint  moun  grew ; 

But  the  hidden  stars  arc  calling  you. 

"  I'all  R»>se  Mary,  come  to  my  side, 
And  read  the  stars  if  you'd  be  a  bride. 
In  hi»urs  wh«>se  need  was  not  your  own. 
While  y'»u  were  a  young  maid  yet  ungruwn, 
You've  read  the  stars  in  the  Beryl-stone. 

**  Daughter,  once  more  1  bid  you  read; 
But  nitw  K  t  it  \h:  for  your  own  need  : 
Because  to-morr»»w,  at  break  of  day, 
T*  Holy  Cn»»s  he  rides  on  his  way. 
Your  knight  Sir  James  of  Heronhaye. 


••  Kre  hi:  wrd  you,  fl»»wcr  of  mine, 
K-»r  a  heavy  .shrift  he  seeks  the  shrine. 
Now  hark  i'>  my  words  and  do  not  ftar ; 
III  newa  next  I  have  for  your  ear ; 
But  tK-  you  strong,  and  our  help  is  here. 
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*'  On  his  road,  as  the  rumour's  rife. 
An  ambush  waits  to  take  his  life. 
He  needs  will  go,  and  will  go  alone ; 
Where  the  peril  lurks  may  not  be  known ; 
But  in  this  glass  all  things  are  shown." 

Pale  Rose  Mary  sank  to  the  floor : — 
"  The  night  will  come  if  the  day  is  o'er ! " 
**  Nay,  heaven  takes  counsel,  star  with  star, 
And  help  shall  reach  your  heart  from  afar : 
A  bride  you'll  be^  as  a  maid  you  are." 

The  lady  unbound  her  jewelled  zone 
And  drew  from  her  robe  the  Beryl-stone. 
Shaped  it  was  to  a  shadowy  sphere, — 
World  of  our  world,  the  sun's  comj>eer, 
That  bears  and  buries  the  toiling  year. 

With  shuddering  light  'twas  stirred  and  strewn 
Like  the  cloud-nest  of  the  wading  moon  : 
Freaked  it  was  as  the  bubble's  ball, 
Rainbow-hued  through  a  misty  pall 
Like  the  middle  light  of  the  waterfall. 

Shadows  dwelt  in  its  teeming  girth 
Of  the  known  and  unknown  things  of  earth  ; 
The  cloud  above  and  the  wave  around, — 
The  central  fire  at  the  sphere's  heart  bound, 
Like  doomsday  prisoned  underground. 

A  thousand  years  it  lay  in  the  sea 
With  a  treasure  wrecked  from  Thessaly ; 
Deep  it  lay  'mid  the  coiled  sea-wrack, 
But  the  ocean-spirits  found  the  track  : 
A  soul  was  lost  to  win  it  back. 
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The  lady  upheld  the  wondrous  thing : — 
"  111  tare"  (she  said)  ''with  a  fiend's-fairing : 
Hut  Mi>!>lcin  blood  poured  forth  like  wine 
Can  hallow  IIclI,  'ncath  the  Sacred  Sign ; 
And  my  lord  brought  this  from  Palestine. 

"  Spirits  who  fear  the  Blessed  Rood 
Drove  forth  the  accursed  multitude 
That  heathen  worship  housed  herein, — 
Never  a^sdn  such  home  to  win, 
Suve  only  by  a  Christian's  sin. 

**  All  last  night  at  an  altar  fair 

I  burnt  strange  fires  and  strove  with  prayer; 

Till  ilio  flame  paled  to  the  red  sunrise, 

All  riu-s  1  then  did  solemnize; 

And  the  sp<ll  lacks  nuthinj;  but  your  eyes." 

1-4 .w  spukf  niaiiicn  Rose  Mary: — 
'M  )  nii»ihir  mine,  if  1  should  not  see !" 
"  Nay,  dauj;litcT,  cover  your  face  no  more, 
Hut  \h  ml  love's  heart  to  the  hidden  lore. 
And  ytui  >hall  see  now  as  heretofore.** 

I*aler  yet  were  the  pale  checks  grown 
A*-  th<-  \iTv\  evea  siiught  the  lieryl-st«*ne  : 
Tl.rn  over  her  mother's  lap  leaned  she, 
Ai.ci  stretihed  her  thrilled  throat  passionately, 
Aiai  sighed  from  her  soul,  and  said,  "  I  see." 

K*«  n  as  !-he  s>jM»ke,  they  two  were  'ware 
( 'I  niuMciiottb  that  fell  thrc  ugh  the  air; 
A  I  Inininf;  ^^hower  of  strange  device, 
I>:op  e«  hning  drop,  once  twice  and  thrice. 
As  rain  n.uv  tali  in  raradisc. 
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An  instant  come,  in  an  instant  gone. 
No  time  there  was  to  think  thereon. 
The  mother  held  the  sphere  on  her  knee : — 
''  Lean  this  way  and  speak  low  to  me, 
And  take  no  note  but  of  what  you  see." 

**  I  see  a  man  with  a  besom  grey 

That  sweeps  the  flying  dust  away." 

'*  Ay,  that  comes  first  in  the  mystic  sphere ; 

But  now  that  the  way  is  swept  and  clear, 

Heed  well  what  next  you  look  on  there." 

'*  Stretched  aloft  and  adown  I  see 
Two  roads  that  part  in  waste-country : 
The  glen  lies  deep  and  the  ridge  stands  tall ; 
Wha?s  great  below  is  above  seen  small, 
And  the  hill-side  is  the  valley-wall.*' 

"  Stream-bank,  daughter,  or  moor  and  moss, 
Both  roads  will  take  to  Holy  Cross. 
The  hills  are  a  weary  waste  to  wage  ; 
But  what  of  the  valley-road's  presage  ? 
That  way  must  tend  his  pilgrimage." 

'*  As  'twere  the  turning  leaves  of  a  book, 
The  road  runs  past  me  as  I  look  ; 
Or  it  is  even  as  though  mine  eye 
Should  watch  calm  waters  filled  with  sky 
While  lights  and  clouds  and  wings  went  by." 

"In  every  covert  seek  a  spear  ; 
Thej^'ll  scarce  lie  close  till  he  draws  near." 
"  The  stream  has  spread  to  a  river  now  ; 
The  stiff  blue  sedge  is  deep  in  the  slough, 
But  the  banks  are  bare  of  shrub  or  bough." 
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"  Is  there  any  roof  that  near  at  hand 
Nf  ight  shelter  >ield  to  a  bidden  band  V* 
**  On  the  further  bank  I  see  but  one. 
And  a  herdsman  now  in  the  sinking  sun 
Unyokes  his  team  at  the  threshold-stone." 

**  Kt»ep  hc<»dful  watch  by  the  water's  edge, — 
Some  Uiat  might  lurk  'neath  the  shadowed  sedge. ' 
"  One  slid  but  now  'twixt  the  winding  shores, 
Hut  a  peasant  woman  bent  to  the  oars 
And  only  a  young  child  steered  its  course. 

"  Mother,  something  flashed  to  my  sight  I — 

Nay,  it  is  but  the  lapwing's  flight — 

What  glints  there  like  a  lance  that  flees? — 

Nay,  the  flags  arc  stirred  in  the  breeze, 

AnJ  the  water's  bright  through  the  dart-rushes. 

**  Ah  !  vainly  I  search  fnmi  side  to  side : — 
\Vt»e*s  me  !  and  where  d<i  the  foemen  hide  ? 
\V«»c*s  nie  I  and  perchance  I  jxass  them  by. 
And  under  the  new  dawn's  blood -red  sky 
Lven  where  I  gaze  the  dead  shall  lie." 


Said  the  mother  :  "  For  dear  love's  sake, 
Sp<*ak  more  low,  lest  the  hj)ell  should  break." 
Said  the  daughter  :  "By  love's  contn>l. 
My  eyes,  my  words,  are  strained  to  the  goal ; 
lUit  oh  I  the  voice  that  cries  in  my  soul !  ** 


*•  Hush,  sweet,  hush  !  be  calm  and  behold." 
"  1  ^ce  two  fl^xKlgates  broken  and  old  : 
1  he  grasses  wave  o'er  the  ruined  weir, 
l;iit  the  bridge  still  leads  to  the  breakwater ; 
And — mother,  mother,  O  mother  dear  !  " 
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The  damsel  dong  to  her  modier's  knee^ 

And  dared  not  let  the  shriek  go  firee; 

Low  she  crouched  by  the  lady^s  chair. 

And  shrank  biindfoid  in  her  fallen  hair. 

And  whispering  said,  *^  The  spears  are  there ! " 

The  lady  stooped  aghast  from  her  fdaoe^ 
And  cleared  the  locks  from  her  daughter's  face. 
**  More's  to  see,  and  she  swoons,  alas ! 
Look,  look  again,  ere  the  moment  pass ! 
One  shadow  comes  but  once  to  the  glass, 

"  See  you  there  what  you  saw  but  now  ?  " 
"  I  see  eight  men  'neath  the  willow  bough. 
All  over  the  weir  a  wild  growth's  spread : 
Ah  me  !  it  uill  hide  a  living  head 
As  well  as  the  water  hides  the  dead. 


"  They  lie  by  the  broken  water-gate 

As  men  who  have  a  while  to  wait. 

The  chiefs  high  lance  has  a  blazoned  scroll, — 

I  Ic  seems  some  lord  of  tithe  and  toll 

With  seven  squires  to  his  bannerole. 

"  The  little  pennon  quakes  in  the  air, 
I  cannot  trace  the  blazon  there  : — 
Ah  I  now  I  can  see  the  field  of  blue, 
The  spurs  and  the  merlins  two  and  two ; — 
It  is  the  Warden  of  Ilolyclcugh  ! " 

"  God  be  thanked  for  the  thing  we  know  I 
You  have  named  your  good  knight's  mortal  foe. 
l^st  Shrovetide  in  the  tourney -game 
He  sought  his  life  by  treasonous  shame; 
And  this  way  now  doth  he  seek  the  same. 
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"  S<.>,  fair  lord,  such  a  thing  you  are  f 
Hut  we  tfx>  watch  till  the  morning  star. 
Well,  June  is  kind  and  the  moon  is  clear : 
Saint  Judas  send  you  a  merry  cheer 
For  the  night  you  lie  at  Warisweir  I 

"  Now,  sweet  daughter,  but  one  more  sight, 
And  you  may  lie  soft  and  sleep  to-night 
Wc  know  in  the  vale  what  perils  be : 
Now  look  once  more  in  the  glass,  and  see 
If  over  the  hills  the  road  lies  free." 

Rose  Mary  pressed  to  her  mother's  cheek, 
And  almost  smiled  but  did  not  speak ; 
Then  turned  again  to  the  saving  spell, 
With  eyes  to  search  and  with  lijw  to  tell 
The  heart  oi  things  invisible. 

"  .Again  the  shaj>e  with  the  besnm  grey 
Comes  back  to  sweep  the  clouds  away. 
A)i;ain  I  stand  where  the  roads  divide ; 
But  now  all's  near  on  the  steep  hillside. 
And  a  thread  tar  down  is  the  rivertide." 

"  Ay,  child,  your  road  is  o'er  moor  and  n.oss, 

Past  Holycleugh  to  Holy  Cross. 

Our  hunters  lurk  in  the  valley's  wake, 

;\^  they  knc  w  which  way  the  chase  would  take  : 

Yet  search  the  hills  for  your  true  love's  fiake." 

"  Swift  and  swifter  the  waste  runs  by. 
And  nought  I  see  but  the  heath  and  the  sky; 
No  brake  is  there  that  could  hide  a  spear. 
And  the  K^ps  to  a  horseman's  sight  lie  cU-ar ; 
Still  pa^t  it  gi*es,  and  there's  nought  to  fear." 
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"  Fear  no  trap  that  yon  cannot  see^ — 

They'd  not  lark  yet  too  warily. 

Bdow  by  the  weir  they  lie  in  sight. 

And  take  no  heed  how  they  pass  the  night 

Till  close  they  crooch  with  the  morning  light.' 

''The  road  shifts  ever  and  brings  in  view 
Now  first  the  heights  of  Holydeugh  : 
Dark  they  stand  o'er  the  vale  below. 
And  hide  that  heaven  which  yet  shall  show 
The  thing  their  master's  heart  doth  know. 

"  Where  the  road  looks  to  the  castle  steep, 
There  are  seven  hill-clefts  wide  and  deep  : 
Six  mine  eyes  can  search  as  they  list. 
But  the  seventh  hollow  is  brimmed  with  mist 
If  aught  were  there,  it  might  not  be  wisL*' 

"  Small  hope,  my  girl,  for  a  helm  to  hide 
In  mists  that  cling  to  a  wild  moorside : 
Soon  they  melt  with  the  wind  and  sun, 
And  scarce  would  wait  such  deeds  to  be  done 
God  send  their  snares  be  the  worst  to  shun/' 

"  Still  the  road  winds  ever  anew 
As  it  hastens  on  towards  Holycleugh ; 
And  ever  the  great  walls  loom  more  near, 
Till  the  castle-shadow,  steep  and  sheer, 
Drifts  like  a  cloud,  and  the  sky  is  clear." 

"  Enough,  my  daughter,"  the  mother  said. 
And  took  to  her  breast  the  bending  head ; 
*'  Rest,  poor  head,  with  my  heart  below, 
While  love  still  lulls  you  as  long  ago  : 
For  all  is  learnt  that  we  need  to  know. 
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"  Long  the  miles  and  many  the  hours 
From  the  castlc-hcij^ht  to  the  abbey-towers  ; 
But  here  the  journey  has  no  more  dread  ; 
T<»o  thick  with  Ufe  is  the  whole  road  spread 
For  murders  trembling  foot  to  tread." 


She  gazed  on  the  Beryl-stone  full  fain 
Ere  she  wrapped  it  close  in  her  robe  again  : 
The  flickering  shades  were  dusk  and  dun, 
And  the  lights  throbbed  faint  in  uni:M>n, 
Like  a  high  heart  when  a  race  is  run« 

As  the  globe  slid  to  its  silken  gloom. 
Once  more  a  music  rained  through  the  room  ; 
lx>w  it  splashed  like  a  sweet  star-spray, 
And  s«»bf>cd  like  trars  at  the  heart  of  May, 
And  died  as  laughter  dies  away. 

The  lady  hold  her  breath  for  a  space, 
And  then  she  l<x»ked  in  her  daughter's  face : 
Hut  wan  Rose  Mary  had  never  heard ; 
l>e<*p  asleep  like  a  sheltered  bird 
She  lay  with  the  long  spell  minister'd. 

•*  Ah  !  and  yet  1  must  leave  you,  dear, 

For  what  you  have  5e<»n  y«)ur  knight  must  hear. 

Within  four  days,  by  the  help  of  God, 

Mr  comes  bark  safe  to  his  heart's  abode  : 

Be  sure  he  !»hall  shun  the  valley-road. 
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Rose  Mary  sank  with  a  broken  moan, 
And  lay  in  the  chair  and  slept  alone, 
Wj'ary,  lifeless,  heavy  as  lead  : 
!-«»nK  It  Was  ere  she  raised  her  head 
Ai.a  rc:»e  up  all  disconiturted. 
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5he  searched  her  •yrmxt 
And  ciasped  her  'tiows. 
Taen  icnetc  and 
And  simed  --vidt  x  1 
"  Thank  ^jtxL  aian& 
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The  [3dy  !iad  'es  her  3s  sae-  >ay> 
T".'  rseek  rhe  ]vmgKtt  .^t  *-icroniia.ye. 
2'At  rirsc  ^ne  jionxD  jy^  x  ?cem  ?Bir. 
A  nd  ^oieit  ax  a.  asrveft  aitar  r'air. 
.Vna  laid  :he  jrecxons  3errt  'Jxerc. 


'.  rs  gnrti  -  vas  .^rsved.  '.vidt  a  -Txyscc  raize 
In  .1  coxunie-  on^  ieod  lezittz  ?ttn  aixd  sooir 
A  -snest  >t  :!»  ■■loir  »7uicnre 
\ezxi  that  vTttmsr  md  lic  ^-t    r*- 
.tna  ler  jra  laa  '.oia   a  ?efisc   •:   'trr. 
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'   xiia  wi   "  ^ne  ?aij.  "vrrac  ^^-s**  xxy  ?c 
r    -TLir"  ?  lower  norr  .nirv  .-j  -*.*^ 
7"::in   rrv  iwn  ?we*:i  naiaea   \*s«   -Li:*' 
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Beryl-Song. 

Wt  whose  komi  is  the  Beryl, 
Fin-spirits  of  dnad  desin, 
Who  eniertd  in 
By  a  secret  sin, 
'Gainst  whom  all  powers  that  strive  with  ours  are  sterile, — 
IVe  cry,  Woe  to  thee,  mother  / 
What  hast  thou  taught  her,  the  girl  thy  daughter. 

That  she  and  none  other 
Should  this  dark  morrow  to  her  deadly  sorrow  imperil  ? 

What  were  her  eyes 
But  the  fiend's  own  spies, 
O  mother. 
And  shall  We  not  fee  her,  our  proper  prophet  and  seer? 

Go  to  her,  mother, 
Even  thou,  yea  thou  and  none  other, 

T%ou,  from  the  Beryl : 
Her  fit  must  thou  take  her. 
Her  fee  that  We  send,  and  make  her, 
Even  in  this  hour,  her  sins  unsheltered avower. 

Whose  steed  did  neigh. 
Riderless,  bridleless, 
At  her  gate  before  it  was  day  ? 
Ij)  !  where  doth  hover 
The  stmt  of  her  loi*er  ? 
She  sealed  hi>  doom,  she,  she  was  the  sworn  appraiser, — 
Whose  eyes  were  so  wondrous  wise, 
Yet  blind,  ah  f  blind  to  his  peril/ 
For  stole  not  We  in 
Through  a  love-linked  sin, 
G'ttH'if  whom  all  potvers  at  war  with  ours  are  sterile, — 
Fire-spirits  of  dread  desire, 
We  whose  home  is  the  Beryl? 
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PART    IL 

''Paxx  Rose  Mary,  what  shall  be  done 
With  a  rose  that  Mary  weeps  apoa  ?  " 
**  Mother,  let  it  &11  from  the  tree. 
And  never  walk  where  the  strewn  leaves  be 
Till  winds  have  passed  and  the  path  is  free." 

''  Sad  Rose  Mary,  what  shall  be  done 
With  a  cankered  flower  beneath  the  snn  ?  " 
**  Mother,  let  it  wait  for  the  nig^t ; 
Be  sure  its  shame  shall  be  out  of  sight 
Ere  the  moon  pale  or  the  east  grow  light" 

*'  Lost  Rose  Mary,  what  shall  be  done 
With  a  heart  that  is  but  a  broken  one  ?  " 
"  Mother,  let  it  lie  where  it  must ; 
The  blood  was  drained  with  the  bitter  thrust. 
And  dust  is  all  that  sinks  in  the  dust.^ 

"  Poor  Rose  Mary,  what  shall  I  do, — 
I,  your  mother,  that  loved  you  ?  " 
"  O  my  mother,  and  is  love  gone  ? 
Then  seek  you  another  love  anon  : 
Who  cares  what  shame  shall  lean  upon  ?  *' 

Low  drooped  trembling  Rose  Mary, 
Then  up  as  though  in  a  dream  stood  she. 
"  Come,  my  heart,  it  is  time  to  go ; 
This  is  the  hour  that  has  whispered  low 
When  thy  pulse  quailed  in  the  nights  we  know. 

"  Yet  O  my  heart,  thy  shame  has  a  mate 
Who  will  not  leave  thee  desolate. 
Shame  for  shame,  yea  and  sin  for  sin  : 
Yet  peace  at  length  may  our  poor  souls  win 
If  love  for  love  be  found  therein. 
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"  O  thou  who  seek'st  our  shrift  to-day,** 
She  cried,  "  O  James  of  Heronhaye — 
Thy  sin  and  mine  was  for  love  alone  ; 
And  oh  !  in  the  sight  of  God  'tis  known 
How  the  heart  has  since  made  heavy  moan. 

"Three  days  yet  I "  she  said  to  her  heart ; 
**  But  then  he  comes,  and  we  will  not  part. 
God,  God  be  thanked  that  I  still  could  see  I 
Oh  !  he  shall  come  back  assuredly, 
But  where,  alas  I  must  he  seek  for  me? 

**  O  my  heart,  what  road  shall  we  roam 
Till  my  wedding-music  fetch  me  home  ? 
For  love's  shut  from  us  and  bides  afar. 
And  scorn  leans  over  the  bitter  bar 
And  knows  us  now  fur  the  thing  we  are.'* 

Tall  she  stood  with  a  check  flushed  high 
And  a  gazr  to  bum  the  heart-strings  by. 
Twas  the  lightning-flash  o'er  sky  and  plain 
Kre  labouring  thunders  heave  the  chain 
From  the  floodgates  of  the  drowning  rain. 

The  mother  looked  on  the  daughter  still 
As  on  a  hurt  thing  that's  yet  to  kill. 
Thon  wildly  at  length  the  pent  tears  came ; 
I  hr  love  swelled  high  with  the  swollen  shame, 
And  their  hearts*  tempest  burst  on  them. 

Closrly  locked,  they  clung  without  speech, 
And  the  mirrored  souls  shtxik  each  to  each. 
As  thr  cloud-moon  and  the  water-moon 
Shake  face  to  face  when  the  dim  stars  swoon 
In  hionny  bowers  of  the  night's  mid-noon. 
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• 
They  swayed  together,  shuddering  sore^ 
Till  the  mother's  heart  could  bear  no  more. 
Twas  death  to  feel  her  own  breast  shake 
Even  to  the  very  throb  and  ache 
Of  the  burdened  heart  she  still  must  break. 


All  her  sobs  ceased  suddenly, 

And  she  sat  straight  up  but  scarce  could  see. 

"  O  daughter,  where  should  my  speech  begin  ? 

Your  heart  held  fast  its  secret  sin  : 

How  think  you,  child,  that  I  read  therein  ?  " 

"  Ah  me  f  but  I  thought  not  how  it  came 

When  your  words  showed  that  you  knew  my  shame 

And  now  that  you  call  me  still  your  own, 

I  half  forget  you  have  ever  known. 

Did  you  read  my  heart  in  the  Beryl-stone  ?  " 

The  lady  answered  her  mournfully  : — 
"  The  Beryl-stone  has  no  voice  for  me  : 
But  when  you  charged  its  power  to  show 
The  truth  which  none  but  the  pure  may  know, 
Did  naught  speak  once  of  a  coming  woe  ?  " 

Her  hand  was  close  to  her  daughter's  heart, 
And  it  felt  the  life-blood's  sudden  start : 
A  quick  deep  breath  did  the  damsel  draw, 
Like  the  struck  fawn  in  the  oakcnshaw : 
"  O  mother,"  she  cried,  '*  but  still  I  saw  ! " 

"  O  child,  my  child,  why  held  you  apart 
From  my  great  love  your  hidden  heart  ? 
Said  I  not  that  all  sin  must  chase 
From  the  spell's  sphere  the  spirits  of  grace, 
Anu  yield  their  rule  to  the  evil  race  ? 
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'*  Ah  f  would  to  God  I  had  clearly  told 
How  strong  those  powers,  accurst  of  old  : 
Their  heart  is  the  ruined  house  of  lies ; 
O  girl,  they  can  seal  the  sinful  eyes. 
Or  show  the  truth  by  contraries  I " 

The  daughter  sat  as  cold  as  a  stone^ 

And  spoke  no  word  but  gazed  alone, 

N«»r  moved,  though  her  mother  strove  a  space 

To  clasp  her  round  in  a  close  embrace, 

Because  she  dared  not  see  her  face. 


•*  Oh  ! "  at  last  did  the  mother  cry, 
"  Be  sure,  as  he  loved  you,  so  will  II 
Ah  !  still  and  <lumb  is  the  bride,  I  trow ; 
Hut  cold  and  stark  as  the  winter  snow 
U  the  bridegroom's  heart,  laid  dead  below  ! 

"  DauKhter,  daughter,  remember  you 
That  cloud  in  the  hills  by  Holyclcugh  ? 
Twas  a  Hcll-scr«.*n  hiding  truth  away  : 
There,  not  i'  the  vale,  the  ambush  lay, 
And  thence  was  the  dead  borne  home  to-dn^'." 


Deep  the  A-kkI  and  heavy  the  shock 
When  sea  meets  sea  in  the  riven  rock : 
Hut  calm  is  the  pulse  that  shakes  the  sea 
In  the  prisoned  tide  of  doom  set  free 
In  the  breaking  heart  of  Rose  Mary. 

<  )i..-(*  she*  sprang  as  the  heifer  springs 

With  the  wolfs  teeth  at  its  red  heart-strings 

First  'twas  tire  in  her  breast  and  brain. 

And  then  scarce  hers  but  the  whole  world's  pain. 

As  she  gave  one  shriek  and  sank  again. 
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In  the  hair  dark-waved  the  fece  lay  white 

As  the  moon  lies  in  the  lap  of  night ; 

And  as  night  through  which  no  moon  may  dart 

Lies  on  a  pool  in  the  woods  apart, 

So  lay  the  swoon  on  the  weary  heart 

The  lady  felt  for  the  bosom's  stir, 
And  wildly  kissed  and  called  on  her ; 
Then  turned  away  with  a  quick  footfidl, 
And  slid  the  secret  door  in  the  waU, 
And  domb  the  strait  stair's  interval. 


There  above  in  the  altar-cell 
A  little  fountain  rose  and  fell : 
She  set  a  flask  to  the  water's  flow, 
And,  backward  hurrying,  sprinkled  now 
The  still  cold  breast  and  the  pallid  brow. 

Scarce  cheek  that  warmed  or  breath  on  the  air, 
Yet  something  told  that  life  was  there. 
"  Ah  !  not  with  the  heart  the  body  dies  I 
The  lady  moaned  in  a  bitter  wise  ; 
Then  wrung  her  hands  and  hid  her  eyes. 
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''  Alas !  and  how  may  I  meet  again 

In  the  same  poor  eyes  the  selfsame  pain  ? 

What  help  can  I  seek,  such  grief  to  guide  ? 

Ah  !  one  alone  might  avail,"  she  cried, — 

"  The  priest  who  prays  at  the  dead  man's  side." 

The  lady  arose,  and  sped  down  all 
The  winding  stairs  to  the  castle-hall. 
Long-known  valley  and  wood  and  stream. 
As  the  loopholes  passed,  naught  else  did  seem 
Than  the  torn  threads  of  a  broken  dream. 
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The  hall  was  full  of  the  castle-folk  ; 
I'he  women  wept,  but  the  men  scarce  spoke. 
As  the  lady  crossed  the  rush-strewn  floor, 
'Ilie  throng  fell  backward,  murmuring  sore, 
And  pressed  outside  round  the  open  door. 

A  stranger  shadow  hung  on  the  hall 
llian  the  dark  pomp  of  a  funeral. 
'Mid  common  sights  that  were  there  alway, 
As  'twere  a  chance  of  the  passing  day, 
On  the  inglc-bench  the  dead  man  lay. 

A  priest  who  passed  by  Holydeugh 

The  tidings  brought  when  the  day  was  new. 

I  ic  guided  them  who  had  fetched  the  dead ; 

And  since  that  hour,  unwearied, 

lie  knelt  in  prayer  at  the  low  bier's  head. 

Word  had  gone  to  his  own  domain 

That  in  evil  wise  the  knight  was  slain  : 

boon  the  spears  must  gather  apace 

And  the  hunt  be  hard  on  the  hunters'  trace; 

Hut  all  things  yet  lay  still  for  a  space. 

As  the  lady's  hurried  step  drew  near. 
The  kneeling  priest  looked  up  to  her. 
"  Father,  death  is  a  grievous  thing ; 
But  oh  !  the  woe  has  a  sharper  sting 
That  craves  by  me  your  ministering. 

"  Alas  for  the  child  that  should  have  wed 
1  his  noble  knight  here  lying  dead  ! 
Dead  in  hope,  with  all  blessed  boon 
Of  lovc  thus  rent  from  her  heart  ere  noon, 
1  lelt  her  laid  in  a  heavy  swoon. 
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"  O  haste  (o  the  open  bower-chamber 
Thafs  topmoet  as  you  mouat  ttie  stair : 
Seek  her,  fiuber,  ere  yet  she  wake ; 
Your  words,  not  min^  be  the  first  to  slake 
This  poor  heart's  firc^  for  Christ's  sweet  sake  I 


"  God  speed  I "  she  said  as  the  priest  passed  through, 
"  And  I  ere  long  will  be  widi  you." 
Hien  low  on  the  hearth  her  knees  sank  prone ; 
She  signed  all  folk  from  the  threshold-stone, 
And  gazed  in  the  dead  man's  face  alone. 

The  fight  for  life  found  record  yet 
In  the  clenched  lips  and  the  teeth  hard-aet  ; 
The  wiath  from  the  bent  brow  was  not  gone, 
And  stark  in  the  eyes  the  hate  still  shone 
Of  diat  they  last  had  looked  upon. 

The  blazoned  coat  was  rent  on  his  breast 
Where  the  golden  field  was  goodliest ; 
But  the  shivered  sword,  close-gripped,  could  tell 
That  the  blood  shed  round  him  where  he  fell 
Was  not  all  his  in  the  distant  dell. 


The  lady  recked  of  the  corpse  no  whit, 
But  saw  the  soul  and  spoke  to  it : 
A  light  diere  was  in  her  steadfast  eyes, — 
The  fire  of  mortal  tears  and  sighs 
That  pity  and  love  immortalize. 

"  By  thy  death  have  I  learnt  to-day 
Thy  deed,  O  James  of  Heronhaye  t 
Great  wroi^  thou  hast  done  to  me  and  mi 
And  hnply  Cod  bath  wrought  for  a  sign 
By  our  blind  deed  this  doom  of  thine. 
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Thy  shrift,  alas  1  thou  wast  not  to  win  ; 
But  inay  death  shrive  thy  soul  herein  ! 
Full  well  do  1  know  thy  love  should  be 
Even  yet — had  life  but  stayed  with  thee — 
Our  honour's  strong  security." 

She  stooped,  and  said  with  a  sob's  low  stir, — 
**  Peace  be  thine, — but  what  peace  for  her  ?  " 
Hut  ere  to  the  brow  her  lips  were  press'd, 
She  marked,  half-hid  in  the  riven  vest, 
A  packet  close  to  the  dead  man's  breast. 

'Neath  surcoat  pierced  and  broken  mail 
It  lay  on  the  blood-stained  bosom  pale. 
The  clot  clung  round  it,  dull  and  dense, 
And  a  faintnobs  seized  her  mortal  sense 
As  she  reached  her  hand  and  drew  it  thence. 

'Twas  steeped  in  the  heart's  flood  welling  high 
From  the  heart  it  there  had  rested  by  : 
Twa.""*  glued  to  a  broidered  fraj^ment  gay, — 
A  shred  by  spear-thrust  rent  away 
From  the  heron -wings  of  Heronhaye. 

She  gazed  oi\  the  thing  with  piteous  cyne  : — 
•*  Alas,  poor  child,  some  pledge  of  thine  ! 
Ah  mc  I  in  this  troth  the  hearts  were  twain. 
And  one  hath  ebbed  to  this  crimson  stain, 
And  when  shall  the  other  throb  again  ?  " 

She  opcnetl  the  packet  hcedfully  ; 
The  bl«x><i  wa«*  stiff,  and  it  scarce  might  be. 
She  found  but  a  folded  paper  there, 
And  round  it,  twined  with  tenderest  care, 
A  long  bright  tress  of  golden  hair. 
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Even  as  she  looked,  she  saw  again 
That  dark-haired  face  in  its  swoon  of  pain  : 
It  seemed  a  snake  with  a  golden  sheath 
Crept  near,  as  a  slow  flame  flickereth, 
And  stung  her  daughter's  heart  to  death. 

She  loosed  the  tress,  but  her  hand  did  shake 
As  though  indeed  she  had  touched  a  snake ; 
And  next  she  undid  the  paper's  fold. 
But  that  too  trembled  in  her  hold. 
And  the  sense  scarce  grasped  the  tale  it  told. 

"My  heart's  sweet  lord,"  ('twas  thus  she  read,) 
''  At  length  our  love  is  garlanded. 
At  Holy  Cross,  within  eight  days'  space, 
I  seek  my  shrifl ;  and  the  time  and  place 
Shall  fit  thee  too  for  thy  soul's  good  grace. 

"  From  Holycleugh  on  the  seventh  day 
My  brother  rides,  and  bides  away : 
And  long  or  e'er  he  is  back,  mine  own, 
Afar  where  the  face  of  fear's  unknown 
We  shall  be  safe  with  our  love  alone. 


"  Ere  yet  at  the  shrine  my  knees  I  bow, 

1  shear  one  tress  for  our  holy  vow. 

As  round  these  words  these  threads  I  wind, 

So,  eight  days  hence,  shall  our  loves  be  twined, 

Says  my  lord's  poor  lady,  Jocelind." 

She  read  it  twice,  with  a  brain  in  thrall. 
And  then  its  echo  told  her  all. 
O'er  brows  low-fall'n  her  hands  she  drew  : — 
"  O  God  I "  she  said,  as  her  hands  fell  too, — 
*'  The  Warden's  sister  of  Holycleugh  I  " 
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She  rose  upright  with  a  long  low  moan. 
And  stared  in  the  dead  man's  face  new-known. 
Had  it  lived  indeed  ?     She  scarce  could  tell : 
Twas  a  cloud  where  fiends  had  come  to  dwell, — 
A  mask  that  hung  on  the  gate  of  Hell. 

She  lifted  the  lock  of  gleaming  hair 

And  smote  the  lips  and  left  it  there. 

"  I  lere's  gold  that  Hell  shall  take  for  thy  toU  ! 

Full  well  hath  thy  treason  found  its  goal, 

O  thou  dead  body  and  damned  soul !  " 

She  turned,  sore  dazed,  for  a  voice  was  near. 
And  she  knew  that  some  one  called  to  her. 
On  many  a  column  fair  and  tall 
A  high  cuurt  ran  round  the  castle-hall ; 
And  thence  it  w«is  that  the  priest  did  call. 

"  I  s-^ught  your  child  where  you  bade  me  go, 
And  in  nK>nis  around  and  rooms  t>clow ; 
Bui  where,  alas  !  may  the  maiden  be  ? 
Fear  nought, — we  shall  find  her  speedily, — 
Hut  cume,  come  hither,  and  seek  with  me." 

She  reached  the  stair  like  a  lifelom  thing, 
Hut  hastened  upward  murmuring  : — 
**  Yra,  Death's  is  a  face  that's  fell  to  see  ; 
But  bitterer  pang  Life  hoards  fur  thee, 
Ihou  broken  heart  of  Rose  Mary  ! " 


:  u  jiose:  JiAJtK 


IV^  wknm  tJurmm  is  ika  BmyL 
Dm!'irifl§d  <0hits  o/jin, 
iVJm  far  *t  nmm 
LMsk  iorrrm  to  ^m, 
IJ'-fo  7m  no  /luwtr  rwfrmm  fo  iomrwHk  p9hL — 

Wp.  cry, — n  f^soiam  'imm%$iH  .' 
Thou  mtd  thy  ma^mr  ^kmn  mwmrskmmm  wHk  emdi  *ther 
Thmm  Imi  mg^s  simmt^Utr. 
Awnhtf  fgmd  fmmbit,  for  amramms  i  ■  mvnkh  ' 
WJmt  moww,  that  rkom  kmomst  mftya, — 
TTmt  life  tmr  tiaatk  skailfd^jsny 
.yfn  ''mipfmrn  Htaoem, — fky  ODOis  fmmrt^ntmm  tmm  sinrut 

O  'meg  ^9  maukn, 
yl'th  'jft  ritoTKg  ^rmw  cm  my  •norrom  m  tuun 
li  rvaits  ;or  :iue, 
U  ooms,  :t  :niist  te. 
O  .ftAi  imonif  -somen, — 
//  um^  'tnd  'hou  nnst  wt  iee. 

.Sltfi'5  *//*  voice  if  7ie  3tr^t, 
Tlwu  sietff  it '     Awaiu,  — 
lA'^tat  iar^t  iton  yt  fnr  'US  ioae, 
A^-m  vtrh  for  ythrr  'iiU  ^hm' i  jTvn  Faurr.   mrtrri 
Dnst  'iarr  7i  we 
Mid  th^  pnnq^i  •vidt  nntr  must  ^vf  .' 
. V/iv.  rather  die,  — 
W  fh  ktH€  f/ty  'over  netztii  HviTi  dowi-^xmer  :o  jly.  — 
ttop^ien'^.  yet  ttnf  'iptirf^ 
Oitfi(  hear*  'n  'ieart, 
/fffd  fient  thmw^H  the  Mtrther  itorm-^nuhm^  wtnaa  Uif^nur  ' 

:\itail  Vf«.s  ••;*  io  * 
Thm*^  fknu   iknit  meat  kmty   Out  mttyst  :/nm  ^met   Utm  ' 
^h  m\  ' 
fie  Uivea^  hut  then  kt  ktipeii  ntiu&mam  ta  iver,  — 
He  U^hed  as  kg  diati, 
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But  with  never  a  thought  for  thit. 
Atone  ! 

A/oftf,  for  ever  atone, — 
/  ( 'ho:>€  ryes  were  such  wondrous  spies  for  the  fate  foreshown  ! 

Ln  !  have  not  IVe  teashed  the  twin 

Of  fndtess  Sorrow  to  Sin, — 
Who  on  no /lower  refrain  to  tour  with  pent, — 

Dire-^ift^d  spirits  of  fire, 

Wt  whose  throne  is  the  Beryt? 


7'i«  M^n  lay  iea  in  SLae 
swotftn  -was  trartra 


.■"ir 


TH^  'lawn  3mKe  iixn  sn  3a 


rmmesjai 
7"5  sniu- 


,r.#*  >fr  -Mr  *;arjc«»r.:n^  rr::«r  i.irL 

.  -irviQjti  nrr  -iirxy:  :hi»  laic  >:je  i;.!  rrc 

flff  .y^  AT-tr^  /iry  azu:  aer  l:ps  w-ir^  ki— 


f  f^r  •i^r^  ha/1  f!r,#yiftr:  her  h-iart 


A*  *r>^r  a  ii'^r.jj  'la/*  bitrer  rain, 

7r»^  '^rop/*  nin  in  from  th<t  bcACcd  bn-i, 
Ar«/1  ;»;i  rh^  clci^^'^hut  petals  dnnk. 


As^;i.ri  h^r  %igfi^  on  hrr  heart  were  rolled  ; 
A^t  fh^  wind  that  long  haa  swept  the  wold, — 
y/h//?^  m^/an  was  made  with  the  moaning  5oa.- 
iUutu  out  tt^  breath  in  the  last  torn  tree, 
Ar.d  ^urilcH  at  length  in  lethargj'. 
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She  knew  she  had  waded  bosom-deep 
Along  death's  bank  in  the  sedge  of  sleep  : 
All  else  was  lost  to  her  clouded  mind ; 
Nor,  looking  back,  could  she  see  defin'd 
O'er  the  dim  dumb  waste  what  lay  behind. 

Slowly  fades  the  sun  from  the  wall 
Till  day  lies  dead  on  the  sun-dial : 
And  now  in  Rose  Mary's  lifted  eye 
Twas  shadow  alone  that  made  reply 
To  the  set  face  of  the  soul's  dark  sky. 

Yet  still  through  her  soul  there  wandered  past 
Dread  phantoms  borne  on  a  wailing  blast, — 
Death  and  sorrow  and  sin  and  shame ; 
Andy  murmured  still,  to  her  lips  there  came 
Her  mother's  and  her  lover's  name. 


How  to  ask,  and  what  thing  to  know? 
She  mi^ht  not  stay  and  she  dared  not  go. 
From  fin»s  unseen  these  smoke-clouds  curled ; 
Hut  where  did  the  hidden  curse  lie  furled  ? 
And  how  to  seek  through  the  weary  world  ? 

Willi  toiling  breath  she  rose  from  tlic  floor 
And  dragged  her  steps  to  an  open  door : 
'Twas  the  secret  panel  standing  wide. 
As  the  ladv's  hand  had  let  it  bide 
In  hastening  back  to  her  daughter's  side. 

She  passed,  but  reeled  with  a  dizzy  brain 
And  smote  the  d(X)r  which  closed  again. 
She  stood  uithin  by  the  darkling  stair. 
Hut  hrr  feel  might  mount  more  fr€^ely  therc,- 
' Twas  the  open  light  most  blinded  her. 


r-' 


/-vr.r    X.-J 


--•   :*-:.r  wrr*— rriBKt  rnnr  ire  ancrr*  nonp. 


'.'i.r-    fi#»  Urmesr  'tea'  sbc 

'./■•■•  I   !i*»  'fTArt/ tw^  aair  t  anr 

'  i.<f  \\ui*^^  ill*  y§f*3sr^  "hinsBEns  "wsL 


.'  :  ?H#»  i«sin#^  IT  "III*  ^rrsaT  *  iul-Hw 
'  r.  '   iji,*  tnwc  i"  "trie  ^;!a 


/   •  t-.'/:  v.i.>-r  jf.:./:  £.-»  iXiC  •ini. 

/',  ••/  #^**,  :if  ihT'*^  r^^TT^^  high  ar.c  lilr ; 
W'  'J  Ja%t  »  'ivj'j  'yf  Uk:  fjtlds  of  air. 

/h*  \ftintU*i  walN  wfrrc  a  mystic  show 

'  /f  ♦irn«  's4 «  M/  ti'l*-  and  ov#rrflow ; 

Ifjn  l('/;iMh  lorif{  I'^kH  and  conquering  kcj*, 

Miti  t.ifwtn  Uti-%  th;il  in  h'^avcn  be, 

/ih'l  liirili  wl»"  l«i  whirled  j/erpetually. 
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Rose  Mary  gazed  from  the  open  door 
As  on  idle  things  she  cared  not  for, — 
The  fleeting  shapes  of  an  empty  tale ; 
Then  stepped  with  a  heedless  visage  pale, 
And  lifted  aside  the  altar  veil. 

The  altar  stood  from  its  curved  recess 
In  a  coiling  serpent's  life-likeness  : 
Even  such  a  serpent  evermore 
Lies  deep  asleep  at  the  world's  dark  core 
Till  the  last  Voice  shake  the  sea  and  shore. 


From  the  altar-cloth  a  book  rose  spread 
And  tapers  burned  at  the  altar-head ; 
And  there  in  the  aitar-midst  alone, 
Twixt  wings  of  a  sculptured  beast  unknown, 
Rose  Mary  saw  the  B^ryl-stone. 

Firm  it  sat  'twixt  the  hollowed  wings, 
As  an  orb  sits  in  the  hand  of  kings : 
And  Id  !  for  that  Foe  whose  curse  far- flown 
Had  bound  her  life  with  a  burning  zone, 
Rose  Mar>'  knew  the  lieryl-stone. 

I)rcad  is  the  meteor's  blazing  sphere 
When  the  poles  throb  to  its  blind  career ; 
hut  not  with  a  light  more  grim  and  ghast 
TlHTeby  is  the  future  doom  forecast, 
Than  now  this  sight  brought  back  the  past 

The  hours  and  minutes  seemed  to  whirr 
In  a  clangin^ir  swarm  that  deafened  her; 
rh«*y  stung  her  heart  to  a  writhing  flame, 
And  marshalled  past  in  its  glare  they  came,— > 
Death  and  sorrow  and  sin  and  shame. 
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Fr.',ur.<i  tjle  BeryTs  spfaere  abe  ssv  tbeca  pass 

>.tA  mock  her  ejes  fimcn  tbe  fitted  gUsas : 

^JTA  by  ooc  in  a  Serj  cncn 

i  hi?  di^ad  huMETS  flggiiufit  EE>  W3X  jbem£ 

And  E>cmed  oil  all  was  kcown 


From  tfK  druaed  heart's  kxmt  ttiere  rose  co  ci>% 
Ther^  sprang;  no  teais.  for  the  soorce  was  dry. 
:Md  in  the  band  of  socoe  heavy  lav, 
H^  ^^  she  Blight  not  once  wididraw, 
.Vor  shn'nk  away  from  the  thing  she  saw. 

Evrn  a^  she  gaz^  dtrocgh  all  her  blood 
The  flame  was  quenched  in  a  coming  flood  : 
^>ut  of  the  depth  of  the  hollow  gloom 
<'}n  V.*^  .soul's  bare  sands  she  felt  it  boom, — 
Tun  measured  tide  of  a  sea  of  doom. 


1\\T<:^,  steps  she  took  through  the  altar-gate. 
An 'I  her  neck  reared  and  her  arms  grew  straight 
'J  he  sinews  clenched  like  a  serpent's  throe, 
Ar.H  the  face  was  white  in  the  dark  hair's  flow, 
Ah  her  hate  beheld  what  lay  below. 

Dumb  she  stood  in  her  malisons, — 
A  iilver  statue  tressed  with  bronze : 
As  the  fVibled  head  by  Perseus  mown, 
It  Keemcd  in  sooth  that  her  gaze  alone 
Had  turned  the  carven  shapes  to  stone. 

(j'r-r  the  altar-sides  on  either  hand 
I  firre  iiung  a  dinted  helm  and  brand  : 
Hy  stnmj^th  thereof,  'neath  the  Sacred  Sign, 
'!  hat  hitter  gift  o'er  the  salt  sea- brine 
IWt  talh'T  brought  from  Palestine. 
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Rom:  Mary  moved  with  a  stem  accord 

And  reached  her  hand  to  her  father's  sword ; 

Nor  did  she  stir  her  gaze  one  whit 

From  the  thing  whereon  her  brows  were  knit ; 

But  gazing  still,  she  spoke  to  it. 

**  O  ye,  three  times  accurst,"  she  said, 
•*  By  whom  this  stone  is  tenanted ! 
Ijo  !  here  ye  came  by  a  strong  sin's  might ; 
Yet  a  sinner's  hand  that's  weak  to  smite 
Shall  send  you  hence  ere  the  day  be  night. 


''This  hour  a  clear  voice  bade  me  know 
My  hand  shall  work  your  overthrow  : 
Another  thing  in  mine  ear  it  spake, — 
With  the  broken  spell  my  life  shall  break. 
I  thank  Thee,  God,  for  the  dear  death's  sake  ! 


'*  .And  he  Thy  heavenly  minister 

Who  swayed  erewhile  this  spell-bound  sphere, 

My  parting  soul  let  him  haste  to  greet, 

And  none  but  he  be  guide  for  my  feet 

To  where  Thy  rest  is  made  complete.' 


It 


Th'-n  drrp  she  breathed,  with  a  tender  moan  :— 

••  My  love,  my  lord,  my  only  one ! 

Kvcn  as  1  held  the  cursed  clue. 

When  thou,  through  me,  these  foul  ones  slew,— 

By  mine  own  deed  shall  they  slay  me  too ! 

"  Even  while  they  speed  to  Hell,  my  love, 
I  Wo  hearts  bhall  meet  in  Heaven  above. 
i)ar  Nhrift  tht»u  sought'st,  but  might'st  not  bring 
.\nil  oh  !  for  me  'tis  a  blessed  thing 
To  work  hereby  our  ransoming. 
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"  One  were  our  hearts  in  joy  and  pain. 
And  our  souls  e'en  now  grow  one  again. 
And  O  my  love,  if  our  aoub  are  three, 
O  thine  and  mine  shall  the  third  soul  be, — 
One  threefold  love  eternally." 

Her  eyes  were  soft  as  she  spoke  apart, 

And  the  lips  smiled  to  the  broken  heart : 

But  the  glance  was  dark  and  the  forehead  scored 

With  the  bitter  frown  of  hate  restored. 

As  her  two  hands  swung  the  heavy  sword. 

Three  steps  back  from  her  Foe  she  trod : — 
"  Love,  for  thy  sake !     In  Thy  Name,  O  God  I " 
In  the  fair  white  hands  small  strength  was  shown  ; 
Yet  the  blade  flashed  high  and  the  edge  fell  prone, 
And  she  cleft  the  heart  of  the  Beryl-stone. 

What  living  flesh  in  the  thunder-cloud 

Hath  sat  and  felt  heaven  cry  aloud  ? 

Or  known  how  the  levin's  pulse  may  beat  ? 

Or  wrapped  the  hour  when  the  whirlwinds  meet 

About  its  breast  for  a  winding-sheet  ? 

Who  hath  crouched  at  the  world's  deep  heart 
While  the  earthquake  rends  its  loins  apart  ? 
Or  walked  far  under  the  seething  main 
While  overhead  the  heavens  ordain 
The  tempest-towers  of  the  hurricane  ? 

Who  hath  seen  or  what  ear  hath  heard 
The  secret  things  unrcgister'd 
Of  the  place  where  all  is  past  and  done, 
And  tears  and  laughter  sound  as  one 
In  Heirs  unhallowed  unison  ? 
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Nay,  is  it  writ  how  the  fiends  despair 
In  earth  and  water  and  (ire  and  air  ? 
Kvcn  so  no  mortal  ton;;ue  may  tell 
How  to  the  clang  of  the  sword  that  fell 
The  echoes  shook  the  altar-cell. 

When  all  Wiis  still  on  the  air  again 
The  lieryl-slone  lay  cleft  in  twain  ; 
The  veil  was  rent  from  the  riven  dome ; 
And  every  wind  that's  winged  to  roam 
Might  have  the  ruined  place  for  home. 

The  fountain  no  more  glittered  free ; 
The  fruit  hung  dead  on  the  leafless  tree ; 

1  hf  flame  ot  ihr  lamp  had  ceased  to  flare ; 
And  thi'  iTy^^t;!!  caskri  shattered  there 
Wab  emptieu  ni>w  of  its  cloud  of  air. 

And  lo  I  «)n  the  ground  Rose  Mary  lay, 
With  a  o»Id  lifow  like  the  snows  ere  Mav, 
With  a  I'old  breast  like  the  earth  till  Spring, 
With  such  a  smile  as  the  June  days  bring 
When  the  year  grows  warm  for  harvesting. 

The  death  slie  had  won  might  leave  no  trace 
<  >n  the  s<»tl  *>weet  f<»rm  and  gentle  face  : 
In  a  grarions  sleep  *'he  se<*med  to  lie; 
And  i»\er  her  h(*ad  her  hand  on  high 
Held  fa^t  the  sv\t)rd  she  triumphed  by. 

I  was  then  a  clear  voire  s;iid  in  the  room  : — 
"  lU'h<ilil  the  end  of  the  heavy  doom. 
< )  Come, — ti»r  thy  bitter  lt>ve's  sake  blest; 
Uy  a  sw»»<'t  path  n"W  thou  joumeyest, 
\vA  I  wi.l  !•  ad  thee  to  thy  rest 
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''  Me  thy  sin  by  Heaven's  sore  ban 
Did  chase  erewhile  from  the  talisman  : 
But  to  my  heart,  as  a  conquered  home. 
In  glory  of  strength  thy  footsteps  come 
Who  hast  thus  cast  forth  my  foes  therefrom. 

"Already  thy  heart  remembereth 
No  more  his  name  thou  sought'st  in  death  : 
For  under  all  deeps,  all  heights  above, — 
So  wide  the  gulf  in  the  midst  thereof, — 
Are  Hell  of  Treason  and  Heaven  of  Love. 


"  Thee,  true  soul,  shall  thy  truth  prefer 
To  blessed  Mary's  rose-bower  : 
Wanned  and  lit  is  thy  place  afar 
With  guerdon-fires  of  the  sweet  Love-star 
Where  hearts  of  steadfast  lovers  are  : — 


"  Though  naught  for  the  poor  corpse  lying  here 
Remain  to-day  but  the  cold  white  bier, 
But  burial-chaunt  and  bended  knee, 
But  sighs  and  tears  that  heaviest  be. 
But  rent  rose-flower  and  rosemarj'." 
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Beryl-Song. 

We^  cast  Jorth  Jrom  the  Be>ylf 
Gyre-circling  spirits  of  fire. 
Whose  pangs  begin 
With  God's  grace  to  sin, 
For  whose  spent  powers  the  imfnortal  hours  are  sterile, — 

Woe  !  must  We  behold  this  mother 
Find  grace  in  her  dead  child s  face,  and  doubt  of  none  other 
But  that  perfect  pardon,  alas  !  hath  assured  her  guerdon  ? 

Woe  !  must  We  behold  this  daughter. 
Made  clean  from  the  soil  of  sin  wherewith  We  had  fraught 
her. 

Shake  off  a  man's  blood  like  water? 

Write  up  her  story 
On  the  Gate  of  Heaven's  glory. 
Whom  there  We  behold  so  fair  in  shining  apparel, 

And  beneath  her  the  ruin 
Of  our  own  undoing  I 
Alas,  the  Beryl! 
We  had  for  afoeman 
But  one  weak  unmtan; 
In  one  da^s  strife. 
Her  hope  fell  decui  from  her  life; 
And  yet  no  iron. 
Her  soul  to  environ. 
Could  this  manslayer,  this  false  soothsayer  imperil! 

Lo,  where  she  bows 
In  the  Holy  House  ! 
IV ho  now  shall  dissever  her  soul  from  its  joy  for  ei'cr, 

While  every  ditty 
Of  love  and  plentiful  pity 
Fills  the  White  City, 
And  the  floor  of  Heaven  to  her  feet  for  ever  is  given  ? 

Hark,  a  voice  cries  "  Flee  !  " 
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Woe!  wo§S  wkmi shdkr  hmm  Wi, 
Wham  pongs  h^m 
WM  Goitsgwrna  ia  sot. 
For  whose  ^emi  powers  tke  mamartal  kamrs 

Gyfe-drcuMg"  ^irUs  of  fire  ^  . 

We,  east  forth  from  ihe  Beryl? 


sterile. 
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Henry  I.  of  England. — 25TH  November  1120. 

By  none  but  mc  can  the  talc  be  told, 
The  butrher  of  Rouen,  poor  Berold. 

( Lands  are  swayed  by  a  King  on  a  throne. ) 
Twas  a  royal  train  put  forth  to  sea, 
Yet  the  tale  can  be  told  by  none  but  mc. 

(  Thf  sea  hath  no  King  but  God  atopte.) 

Kini;  Henry  held  it  as  life's  whole  gain 
That  after  his  deatli  his  son  should  reign. 

T\va>  s<>  in  my  youth  I  heard  men  say, 
And  my  old  age  calls  it  back  to  day. 

Kin^  Henry  of  England's  realm  was  he, 
.And  Henry  Duke  of  Normandy. 

Ihe  times  had  changed  when  on  cither  coast 
•'  Clerkly  Harr>'  "  was  all  his  boast. 

Of  ruthless  strokes  full  many  an  one 

He  h.id  struck  to  crown  himself  and  his  s<m  ; 

.\nd  his  elder  brother's  eyes  were  gone. 

And  when  to  the  chase  his  court  would  crowd, 

I'hc  p<K)r  flung  ploughshares  on  his  road, 

And  shrieked  : "  Our  cry  is  from  King  to  God  I " 
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But  all  the  chiefs  of  the  English  land 
Had  knelt  and  kissed  the  Prince's  hand. 

And  next  with  his  son  he  sailed  to  France 
To  claim  the  Norman  allegiance : 

And  every  baron  in  Normandy 
Had  taken  the  oath  of  fealty. 

'Twas  sworn  and  sealed,  and  the  day  had  come 
When  the  King  and  the  Prince  might  journey  home  : 

For  Christmas  cheer  is  to  home  hearts  dear, 
And  Christmas  now  was  drawing  near. 

Stout  Fitz-Stephen  came  to  the  King, — 
A  pilot  famous  in  seafaring ; 

And  he  held  to  the  King,  in  all  men's  sight, 
A  mark  of  gold  for  his  tribute's  right. 

"  Liege  Lord  !  my  father  guided  the  ship 
From  whose  boat  your  father's  foot  did  slip 
When  he  caught  the  English  soil  in  his  grip, 

'*  And  cried  :  '  By  this  clasp  I  claim  command  \ 

O'er  every  rood  of  English  land  ! ' 

"  He  was  borne  to  the  realm  you  rule  o'er  now 
In  that  ship  with  the  archer  carved  at  her  prow : 

"  And  thither  I'll  bear,  an  it  be  my  due. 
Your  father's  son  and  his  grandson  too. 

''  The  famed  White  Ship  is  mine  in  the  bay, 
From  Harfleur's  harbour  she  sails  to-day, 
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"  With  masts  fair-pcnnoned  as  Norman  spears 
And  with  fifty  well-tried  mariners." 

cjuoth  the  King  :  **  My  ships  are  chosen  each  one, 
But  ril  not  say  nay  to  Stephen's  son. 

"  My  son  and  daughter  and  fellowship 
Shall  cross  the  water  in  the  White  Ship.** 

The  King  set  sail  with  the  eve's  south  wind, 
And  soon  he  left  that  coast  behind. 

The  Prince  and  all  his,  a  princely  show. 
Remained  in  the  goxl  White  Ship  to  go. 

With  noble  knights  and  with  ladies  fair. 
With  courtiers  anJ  s«iiKirs  gathered  there, 
Three  hundred  living  souls  we  were  : 

And  1  Ik'rold  was  the  meanest  hind 
In  all  that  train  tu  the  Prince  assign'd. 

Tlie  Prince  was  a  lawless  shameless  youth ; 
From  his  father's  loins  he  sprang  without  ruth  : 

EiRhteen  years  till  then  he  had  seen. 

And  the  devil's  dues  in  him  were  eighteen. 

And  now  he  cried  :  "  Bring  wine  from  below ; 
Let  the  sailors  revel  ere  yet  they  row  : 

*•  Our  spetrd  shall  o'ertake  my  father's  flight 
Though  we  sail  from  the  harbour  at  midnight." 

The  rowers  made  gc)i»d  cheer  without  check  ; 

I  he  lords  and  ladies  ol>eyed  his  beck  ; 

The  night  was  light,  and  they  danced  on  the  deck. 
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Bnt  at  midni^f  9  stroke  they  cleared  the  bay, 
And  the  White  Ship  liirrowed  the  water-way. 

The  sails  were  set,  and  the  oars  kept  time 
To  Xhe  double  flight  of  the  ship  and  the  moon  : 

Swifter  and  swifter  the  White  Ship  sped 
Till  she  flew  as  the  spirit  flies  from  the  dead  : 

As  vHntt  as  a  lily  glimmered  she 
Ijke  a  ship's  fair  ghost  upon  the  sea. 

And  the  Prince  cried,  "Friends,  'tis  the  hour  to 

sing  I 
Is  a  songbird's  course  so  swift  on  the  wing  ?  " 

And  under  the  winter  stars'  still  throng, 

From   brown   throats,    white    throats,    merry  and 

The  knights  and  the  ladies  raised  a  song. 

A  song, — nay,  a  shriek  thai  rent  the  sky, 
That  leaped  o'er  the  deep  I — the  grievous  cry 
Of  three  hundred  Uving  that  now  must  die. 

An  instant  shriek  that  sprang  to  the  shock 
As  the  ship's  keel  felt  the  sunken  rock. 

Tis  said  that  afar — a  shrill  strange  sigh — 
The  King's  ships  heard  it  and  knew  not  why. 

Pale  Fitz-Stephen  stood  by  the  helm 

'Mid  all  those  folk  that  the  waves  must  whelm. 


A  great  King's  heir  for  tii 
And  the  htlplc;s  pilut  pa 
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The  ^hip  was  eager  and  sucked  athirst, 

H y  the  stealthy  stab  of  the  sharp  reef  pierced : 

And  like  the  moil  round  a  sinking  cup, 
The  waters  against  her  crowded  up. 

A  moment  the  pilot's  senses  spin, — 

The  next  he  snatched  the  Prince  'mid  the  din, 

Cut  the  boat  loose,  and  the  youth  leaped  in. 

A  few  friends  leaped  with  him,  standing  near. 
'*  Row  !  the  sea's  smooth  and  the  night  is  dear ! " 

"  What !  none  to  be  saved  but  these  and  I  ?  " 
"  Row,  row  as  you'd  live !     All  here  must  die ! " 

Out  of  the  chum  of  the  choking  ship, 
Which  thr  gulf  grapples  and  the  waves  strip, 
They  struck  with  the  strained  oars'  flash  and  dip. 

*Twa^  then  u'er  the  splitting  bulwarks'  brim 
The  Prince's  sister  screamed  to  him. 

lie  ;^zrd  aliift,  still  rowing  a(>ace, 

And  thmugh  the  whirled  surf  he  knew  her  face. 

T*>  the  toppling  decks  clave  one  and  all 
As  a  fly  cleaves  to  a  chamber-wall. 

I  B«Told  was  clinging  anear; 

1  prayed  fnr  myself  and  quake<l  unth  fear, 

Bat  1  saw  his  eyes  as  he  looked  at  her. 

H«'  knew  her  fare  and  he  heard  her  cry, 
.\nd  he  said,  *'  Put  back !  she  must  not  die !" 

And  hack  with  the  current's  force  they  reel 
Like  a  leaf  that's  drawn  to  a  water-wheel. 
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'Neath  the  ship's  travail  they  scarce  might  float, 
But  he  rose  and  stood  in  the  rocking  boat 

Low  the  poor  ship  leaned  on  the  tide  : 
O'er  the  naked  keel  as  she  best  might  slide, 
The  sister  toiled  to  the  brother's  side. 

He  reached  an  oar  to  her  from  below, 
And  stiffened  his  arms  to  clutch  her  so. 

But  now  from  the  ship  some  spied  the  boat, 
And  **  Saved ! "  was  the  cry  from  many  a  throat. 

And  down  to  the  boat  they  leaped  and  fell  : 

It  turned  as  a  bucket  turns  in  a  well, 

And  nothing  was  there  but  the  surge  and  swell 

The  Prince  that  was  and  the  King  to  come. 
There  in  an  instant  gone  to  his  doom, 

Despite  of  all  England's  bended  knee 
And  maugre  the  Norman  fealty ! 

He  was  a  Prince  of  lust  and  pride  ; 

He  showed  no  grace  till  the  hour  he  died. 

When  he  should  be  King,  he  oft  would  vow, 
He'd  yoke  the  peasant  to  his  own  plough. 
O'er  him  the  ships  score  their  furrows  now. 

God  only  knows  where  his  soul  did  wake, 
But  I  saw  him  die  for  his  sister's  sake. 

By  none  but  me  can  the  tale  be  told, 
The  butcher  of  Rouen,  poor  Berold. 

(Lands  are  swayed  by  a  King  on  a  throne.) 
Twas  a  royal  train  put  forth  to  sea, 
Yet  the  tale  can  be  told  by  none  but  me. 

(  The  sea  hath  no  King  but  God  alone,) 
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And  now  the  end  came  o'er  the  waters'  womb 
Like  the  last  great  Day  that's  yet  to  come. 

With  prayers  in  vain  and  curses  in  vain, 
Th'?  White  Ship  sundered  on  the  mid-main  : 

And  what  were  men  and  what  was  a  ship 
Were  toys  and  splinters  in  the  sea's  grip. 

I  Berold  was  down  in  the  sea  ; 

And  passing  strange  though  the  thing  may  be, 

Of  dreams  then  known  I  remember  me. 

HIithe  is  the  shout  on  Harfleur's  strand 
When  morning  lights  the  sails  to  land  : 

And  blithe  is  Honfleur's  echoing  gloam 
When  mothers  call  the  children  home  : 

And  high  do  the  bells  of  Rouen  beat 

When  the  Body  of  Christ  goes  down  the  street. 

Th«*5e  things  and  the  like  were  heard  and  shown 
In  a  moment's  trance  *neath  the  sea  alone  ; 

.\nd  when  I  rose,  'twas  the  sea  did  seem, 
.\nd  not  these  things,  to  be  all  a  dream. 

The  ship  was  gone  and  the  crowd  was  gone, 
\\\\\  the  deep  shuddered  and  the  moon  shone, 

.\nd  in  a  strait  grasp  my  arms  did  span 

The  iiiamyard  rent  from  the  mast  where  it  ran  ; 

.Xnd  on  it  with  me  was  another  man. 

Wliere  lands  were  none  'neath  the  dim  sea-sky. 
We  t  Id  (»ur  names,  that  man  and  I. 
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''  O  I  am  Godefroy  de  I'Aigle  hight, 
And  son  I  am  to  a  belted  knight** 

"  And  I  am  Berold  the  butcher's  son 
Who  slays  the  beasts  in  Rouen  town." 

Then  cried  we  upon  God's  name,  as  we 
Did  drift  on  the  bitter  winter  sea. 

But  lo  I  a  third  man  rose  o'er  the  wave, 
And  we  said,   **  Thank  God  I    us  three  may  He 
save  I" 

He  clutched  to  the  yard  with  panting  stare, 
And  we  looked  and  knew  Fitz-Stephen  there. 

He  clung,  and  "  What  of  the  Prince  ?  "  quoth  he. 
"  Lost,  lost  I  "  we  cried.     He  cried,  "  Woe  on  me  I " 
And  loosed  his  hold  and  sank  through  the  sea. 

And  soul  with  soul  again  in  that  space 
We  two  were  together  face  to  face  : 

And  each  knew  each,  as  the  moments  sped, 
Less  for  one  living  than  for  one  dead  : 

And  every  still  star  overhead 

Seemed  an  eye  that  knew  we  were  but  dead. 

And  the  hours  passed ;  till  the  noble's  son 

Sighed,  "  God  be  thy  help !  my  strength's  foredonc  ! 

"  O  farewell,  friend,  for  I  can  no  more  I  ** 

"  Christ  take  thee  I  "  I  moaned ;  and  his  life  was  o'er. 

Three  hundred  souls  were  all  lost  but  one, 
And  I  drifted  over  the  sea  alone. 
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At  last  the  morning  rose  on  the  sem 

Like  an  angel's  wing  that  beat  tow'rds  me. 

Sore  numbed  I  was  in  my  sheepskin  coat ; 
Half  dead  I  hung,  and  might  nothing  note, 
Till  I  woke  sun-warmed  in  a  fisher-boat 

The  sun  was  high  o*er  the  eastern  brim 
As  I  praised  God  and  gave  thanks  to  Him. 

That  day  I  told  my  tale  to  a  priest, 

Who  charged  mc,  till  the  shrift  were  releas*d, 

That  I  should  keep  it  in  mine  own  breast 

And  with  the  priest  I  thence  did  (are 
To  King  Henry's  court  at  Winchester. 

We  spoke  with  the  King's  high  chamberlain, 
And  he  wept  and  mourned  again  and  again, 
As  if  his  own  son  had  been  slain  : 

And  round  us  ever  there  crowded  fast 
Great  men  with  faces  all  aghast : 

And  who  so  bold  that  might  tell  the  thing 
Which  now  they  knew  to  their  lord  the  Kmg  ? 
Much  woe  I  learnt  in  their  communing. 

The  King  had  watched  with  a  heart  sore  stirred 
For  two  whole  days,  and  this  was  the  third  : 

And  still  to  all  his  court  would  he  say, 
••  What  keeps  my  son  so  long  away  ?  " 

And  they  said  :  "  The  ports  lie  far  and  wide 
1  hat  skirt  the  swell  of  the  English  tide ; 
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Nothing  heard  but  his  foot  through  the  hall| 
Fur  now  the  lords  were  silent  all. 

And  the  King  wondered,  and  said,  "  Alack  ! 
Who  sends  mc  a  fair  boy  dressed  in  black  ? 

^*  WTiy,  sweet  heart,  do  you  pace  through  the  hall 
As  though  my  court  were  a  funeral  ?  " 

Then  lowly  knelt  the  child  at  the  dais, 
And  looked  up  weeping  in  the  King's  face. 

'*  O  wherefore  black,  O  King,  ye  may  say, 
For  white  is  the  hue  of  death  to-day. 


**  Your  son  and  all  his  fellowship 

Lie  low  in  the  sea  with  the  White  Ship. 


»» 


Kinj;  Henry  M\  as  a  man  struck  dead ; 
And  spfvvhlrss  still  he  stared  from  his  bed 
When  to  him  next  day  my  rede  1  read. 

There's  many  an  hour  must  needs  beguile 
A  King's  high  heart  that  he  should  smile, — 

Full  many  a  lordly  hour,  full  fain 

< )!'  his  realm's  rule  and  pride  of  his  reign  :— 

Hut  this  King  never  smiled  again. 

Hy  none  hut  mc  can  the  tale  be  told, 
'1  he  huirher  of  Rouen,  poor  lierold. 

(/>i«//s  are  swayrd  by  n  King  oh  a  throni,) 
n"wa>»  a  n»y;il  train  put  forth  to  sea, 
Y<t  the  tale  ran  be  told  by  none  but  me. 

( TIu  >ea  hath  no  King  bat  God  alone  J) 
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THE  KING'S  TRAGEDY. 

James  I.  or  Scots. — 20th  February  1437. 

NOTE. 

Tradition  ttys  that  Catherine  Douglaa^  in  honour  of  her  heroic 
act  w^hen  she  barred  the  door  with  her  arm  against  the  murderers 
of  James  the  First  of  Scot%  received  popular^  the  name  of  '*  Bar- 
lass."  This  name  remains  to  her  descendant^  the  Barlas  family, 
in  Scotland,  who  bear  for  their  crest  a  broken  arm.  She  married 
Alexander  Lovell  of  Bolunnie. 

A  few  stanzas  from  King  James's  lovely  poem,  known  as  Thi 
Kin^s  Quairf  are  quoted  in  the  course  of  this  ballad,  llie  writer 
must  express  r^rct  for  the  necessity  which  has  compelled  him  to 
shorten  the  ten-syllabled  lines  to  eight  syllables,  in  order  that 
they  might  harmonize  with  the  ballad  metre. 

I  Catherine  am  a  Douglas  bom, 

A  name  to  all  Scots  dear ; 
And  Kate  Barlass  they've  called  me  now 

Through  many  a  waning  year. 

This  old  arm's  withered  now.     Twas  once 

Most  defl  'mong  maidens  all 
To  rein  the  steed,  to  wing  the  shaft, 

To  smite  the  palm-play  ball. 

In  hall  adown  the  close-linked  dance 
It  has  shone  most  white  and  flair ; 
It  has  been  the  rest  for  a  true  lord's  head, 
And  many  a  sweet  babe's  nursing-bed, 
And  the  bar  to  a  King's  chamb^re. 
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Aye,  lasses,  draw  round  Kate  Baiiass, 

And  hark  with  bated  breath 
How  good  King  James,  King  Robert's  son, 

Was  foully  done  to  death. 

Through  all  the  days  of  his  gallant  youth 

The  princely  James  was  pent, 
By  his  friends  at  Hrst  and  then  by  his  foes, 

In  long  imprisonment. 

For  the  elder  Prince,  the  kingdom's  heir. 

By  treason's  murderous  brood 
Was  slain  ;  and  the  father  quaked  for  the  child 

With  the  royal  mortal  blood. 

r  the  Bass  R(x:k  fort,  by  his  father's  care, 

Was  his  childhtMxl's  life  assured; 
And  Hriiry  the  subtle  I^lingbroke, 
Proud  Knglaiul's  King,  *neath  the  southron  yoke 

His  youth  for  long  years  immured. 

Yet  in  all  things  meet  for  a  kingly  man 

llim^ieirdid  he  approve; 
And  the  nightint^ale  through  his  prison-wall 

I'aught  him  l>4»th  lore  and  love. 

For  oncer,  when  the  bird's  song  drew  him  close 

To  the  openetl  window-pane. 
In  her  l>oWtr  Ixrnt^ath  a  lady  stood, 
A  li^ht  of  life  ti»  his  sorrowful  mood. 

Like  a  lily  amid  the  rain. 

And  f»»r  her  sake,  to  the  sweet  bird's  note, 

He  framed  a  sweeter  Song, 
.More  sweet  than  ever  a  poet's  heart 

Gave  yet  to  tlie  English  tongue. 
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She  vms  a  lady  of  royal  blood ; 

And  when,  past  sorrow  and  teen. 
He  stood  where  still  through  his  crownkss  years 

His  Scotish  realm  had  been. 
At  Scone  were  the  happy  lovers  crowned, 

A  heart-wed  King  and  Queen. 

But  the  bird  may  fall  from  the  bough  of  youth, 

And  song  be  turned  to  moan. 
And  Love's  storm-cloud  be  the  shadow  of  Hate, 
When  the  tempest-waves  of  a  troubled  State 

Are  beating  against  a  throne. 

Yet  well  they  loved ;  and*  the  god  of  Love, 

Whom  well  the  King  had  sung, 
Might  find  on  the  earth  no  truer  hearts 

His  lowliest  swains  among. 

From  the  days  when  first  she  rode  abroad 

With  Scotish  maids  in  her  train, 
I  Catherine  Douglas  won  the  trust 

Of  my  mistress  sweet  Queen  Jane. 

And  oft  she  sighed,  "  To  be  bom  a  King ! " 

And  oft  along  the  way 
When  she  saw  the  homely  lovers  pass 

She  has  said,  '*  Alack  the  day  I " 

Years  waned, — the  loving  and  toiling  years : 

Till  England's  wrong  renewed 
Drove  James,  by  outrage  cast  on  his  crown. 

To  the  open  field  of  feud. 

Twas  when  the  King  and  his  host  w*ere  met 

At  the  leaguer  of  Roxbro'  hold. 
The  Queen  o'  the  sudden  sought  his  camp 

With  a  tale  of  dread  to  be  told. 
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And  she  showed  him  a  secret  letter  writ 

That  spoke  of  treasonous  strife, 
And  how  a  band  of  his  noblest  lords 

Were  sworn  to  take  his  life. 

"  And  it  may  be  here  or  it  may  be  there. 
In  the  camp  or  the  court/'  she  said  : 

"  But  for  my  sake  come  to  your  people's  arms 
And  guard  your  royal  head." 

Quoth  he,  "  Tis  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  siege. 

And  the  castle's  nigh  to  yield." 
*•  O  face  your  foes  on  your  throne,"  she  cried, 

"  And  show  the  power  you  wield ; 
And  under  your  Scotish  people's  love 

You  shall  sit  as  under  your  shield." 

At  the  fair  Queen's  side  I  stood  that  day 
When  he  bade  them  raise  the  siege. 

And  back  to  his  Court  he  sped  to  know 
Huw  the  lords  would  meet  their  Liege. 

But  when  he  summoned  his  Parliament, 

The  louring  brows  hung  round. 
Like  clouds  that  circle  the  mountain-head 

Ere  the  first  low  thunders  sound. 

For  he  had  tamed  the  nobles*  lust 
And  curbed  their  power  and  pride, 

And  reached  out  an  arm  to  right  the  poor 
Through  Scotland  far  and  wide ; 

And  many  a  lt)rdly  wrong-doer 
By  the  headsman's  axe  had  died. 

* lu-ai*  then  upspoke  Sir  Robert  Graeme, 

The  Uild  overmastering  man  : — 
'U)  Kmg,  in  the  name  of  your  Three  Estates 

I  set  you  under  their  ban ! 
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**  For,  as  your  lords  made  oath  to  yo« 
Of  service  and  feakj. 


Even  in  like  wise  yon  pledged  yo«r  oath 
Their  fidthf ul  sire  to  be  >— 

**  Yet  all  we  here  diat  are  nobly  sprang 

Have  moonied  dear  kidi  and  kin 
Since  first  for  the  Scotish  Barons^  corse 

Did  your  bloody  rnle  begin.* 

Widi  that  he  laid  his  hands  on  his  King : — 

''  Is  this  not  so^  my  lords  ?  ** 
But  of  all  who  had  sworn  to  league  widi  lum 

Not  one  spake  back  to  his  wordSb 

Quoth  the  K]ng>— ''Thou  speak^t  but  for  one 

Estate, 

Nor  doth  it  avow  thy  gage. 
Let  my  liege  lords  hale  this  traitor  hence ! " 

The  Graeme  fired  dark  with  rage : — 
"  Who  works  for  lesser  men  than  himself, 

He  earns  but  a  witless  wage !  ** 

But  soon  from  the  dungeon  where  he  lay 

He  won  by  privy  plots. 
And  forth  he  fled  with  a  price  on  his  head 

To  the  country  of  the  Wild  Scots. 

And  word  there  came  from  Sir  Robert  Grseme 

To  the  King  at  Edinbro' : — 
"  No  Liege  of  mine  thou  art ;  but  I  see 
From  this  day  forth  alone  in  thee 

God*s  creature,  my  mortal  foe. 
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Through  thee  are  my  wife  and  children  lost. 
My  heritage  and  lands  ; 
And  when  my  God  shall  show  me  a  way, 
Thyself  my  mortal  foe  will  I  slay 
With  these  my  proper  hands.'* 
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Against  the  coming  of  Christmastide 

That  year  the  King  bade  call 
r  the  Black  Friars'  Charterhouse  of  Perth 

A  solemn  festival. 

And  we  of  his  household  rode  with  him 

In  a  close-ranked  company ; 
But  not  till  the  sun  had  sunk  from  his  throne 

Did  we  reach  the  Scotish  Sea. 

That  eve  was  clenched  for  a  boding  storm, 

'Neath  a  toilsome  moon  half  seen  ; 
The  cloud  stooped  low  and  the  surf  rose  high ; 
And  where  there  was  a  line  of  the  sky. 

Wild  wings  loomed  dark  between. 

And  on  a  n>ck  of  the  black  beach-side, 

By  the  vrilcd  moon  dimly  lit, 
There  was  something  seemed  to  heave  with  life 

As  the  King  drew  nigh  to  it 

And  was  it  only  the  tossing  furze 

( )r  brake  of  the  waste  sea-wold  ? 
Or  was  it  an  oagle  bent  to  the  blast? 
When  near  we  came,  we  knew  it  at  last 

For  a  woman  tattered  and  old. 

Bui  it  scemc<l  as  though  by  a  fire  within 

Her  writhcn  limbs  were  wrung; 
And  as  S'y)n  as  the  King  was  close  to  her. 

She  stood  up  gaunt  and  strong. 

Twas  then  the  mo«>n  sailed  clear  of  the  rack 

(^n  high  in  her  hollow  dome ; 
And  still  as  aloft  with  hoary  crest 

FLach  clamorous  wave  rang  home, 
Like  fire  in  snow  the  moonlight  blazed 

Amid  the  champing  foam. 
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And  the  woman  held  his  eyes  with  her  eyes  >-*- 
'' O  King,  thou  art  come  at  last; 

But  thy  wraith  has  haunted  the  Scotia  Sea 
To  my  sight  for  four  years  past 

"  Four  years  it  is  since  first  I  met, 
Twixt  the  Duchray  and  the  Dhu, 

A  shape  whose  feet  dung  close  in  a  shroudi 
And  that  shape  for  thine  I  knew. 

''  A  year  again,  and  on  Inchkeith  Isle 

I  saw  thee  pass  in  the  hreeze, 
With  the  cerecloth  risen  above  thy  feet 

And  wound  about  thy  knees. 

"  And  yet  a  year,  in  the  Links  of  Forth, 

As  a  wanderer  without  rest. 
Thou  cam'st  with  both  thine  arms  i'  the  shroud 

That  clung  high  up  thy  breast 

"  And  in  this  hour  I  find  thee  here, 

And  well  mine  eyes  may  note 
That  the  winding-sheet  hath  passed  thy  breast 

And  risen  around  thy  throat 

"  And  when  I  meet  thee  again,  O  King, 

That  of  death  hast  such  sore  drouth, — 
Except  thou  turn  again  on  this  shore, — 
The  winding-sheet  shall  have  moved  once  more 
And  covered  thine  eyes  and  mouth. 

"  O  King,  whom  poor  men  bless  for  their  King, 

Of  thy  fate  be  not  so  fain ; 
But  these  my  words  for  God's  message  take. 
And  turn  ihy  steed,  O  King,  for  her  sake 

Who  rides  beside  thy  rein  ! " 
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While  the  woman  spoke,  the  King's  hone  reared 

As  it'it  would  breast  the  sea^ 
And  the  <Jueen  turned  pale  as  she  heard  on  the  gale 

The  voice  die  dolorously. 

When  the  woman  ceased,  the  steed  was  stilli 

But  the  King  gazed  on  her  yet. 
And  in  silence  save  for  the  wail  of  the  sea 

His  eyes  and  her  eyes  met. 

At  last  he  said  : — "  God*s  ways  are  His  own  ; 

Man  is  but  shadow  and  dust 
Last  ni}$ht  I  prayed  by  His  altar-stone ; 
Ti>- night  I  wend  to  the  Feast  of  His  Son  ; 

And  in  Him  1  sot  my  trust. 

"  I  hiivi"  h«»ld  my  ^>coplc  in  sacred  charge. 

Anil  h.iv<*  ni>t  feared  the  sting 
01  |)n»ml  nKii's  hate, — to  His  will  resign'd 
Whii  haN  but  tnic  same  death  for  a  hind 

Aiui  i»..c  s,inic  death  for  a  King. 

*•  And  it"c"t*»d  in  His  wisdom  have  brought  close 

I  hr  (lav  whrn  I  must  die, 
Ihat  (lay  by  water  or  fire  or  air 
Mv  !♦'«  t  A\a\\  tall  in  the  destined  snare 

Whi-M-viT  oiv  n»ad  mav  lie. 

*•  What  niaii  i-an  say  but  the  Fiend  hath  set 

Ihy  >'»nery  on  my  path, 
My  hf-arl  with  the  fear  of  death  to  fill, 
Anl  turn  nie  a:;ain>t  (iod's  very  will 

!'••  •'ink  in  Hi>  burning  wrath  ?" 

I  he  Woman  -«to*Kl  as  the  train  rode  past, 

And  nitivrd  nor  limb  nor  eye; 
And  when  we  were  shipped,  we  saw  her  there 

Still  standing  against  the  sky. 
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And  wben  tbe  wind  swooped  over  tbe  Hft 
Aod  made  tbe  whole  beavcn  frown. 

It  ■ecmed  a  grip  was  bid  od  tbe  walls 
To  tog  tbe  housetop  down. 

And  the  Qoeen  was  tfaere,  more  statriy  bir 

Than  a  lily  in  ^rden  set ; 
And  the  King  was  lotb  to  stir  frrun  ber  side ; 
For  as  oa  tbe  day  when  she  was  his  bride. 

Even  so  he  loved  her  yet 

And  the  Eail  of  Athole,  the  King's  &Ise  frirad, 

Sot  with  him  at  the  htwud ; 
And  Robert  Stnart  the  chamberlain 

Who  had  aold  hia  sovereign  Loni. 
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Yet  the  traitor  Christopher  Chaomber  there 

Would  fain  have  told  him  all, 
And  vainly  four  times  that  night  he  strove 

To  reach  the  King  through  the  hall. 

But  the  wine  is  bright  at  the  goblet's  brim 

Though  the  poison  lurk  beneath  ; 
And  the  apples  still  are  red  on  the  tree 
Within  whose  shade  may  the  adder  be 

That  shall  turn  thy  life  to  death. 

Thrre  was  a  knight  of  the  King's  fast  friends 
Whom  he  called  the  King  of  Ijove; 

And  to  huch  bright  cheer  and  courtesy 
That  name  might  best  behove. 

And  the  Kin^  and  Queen  both  loved  him  well 

For  his  gentle  knightliness ; 
And  u-ith  him  the  King,  as  that  eve  wore  on, 

Was  playing  at  the  chess. 

And  the  King  said,  (for  he  thought  to  jest 
And  mx»lhr  the  Queen  thereby;) — 

**  In  a  iKM^k  'tis  writ  tliat  this  same  year 
A  King  shall  in  Scotland  die. 

"  And  1  have  pondered  the  matter  o'er, 
.\nd  this  have  I  found.  Sir  Hugh, — 

Thrrr  arc  but  two  Kings  on  Scotish  ground, 
.\nd  those  Kings  are  I  and  you. 

"And  I  have  a  wife  and  a  newborn  heir, 

And  vou  are  vourself  alone  : 
S>  stan<l  vou  stark  at  mv  side  with  me 

I  o  guard  uur  double  throne. 
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**  For  here  sit  I  and  my  wife  and  child,    . 

As  well  your  heart  shall  approve, 
In  full  surrender  and  aoothftstness. 

Beneath  your  Kingdom  of  Love." 

And  the  Knight  laughed,  and  the  Queen  too  smiled ; 

But  I  knew  her  heavy  thought, 
And  I  strove  to  find  in  the  good  King's  jest 

What  cheer  might  thence  be  wroi^;ht 


And  I  said,  *'  My  Liege,  for  the  Queen's  dear  love 

Now  sing  the  song  that  of  old 
You  made,  when  a  captive  Prince  you  lay. 
And  the  nightingale  sang  sweet  on  the  spray, 

In  Windsor's  casUe-hoId." 

Then  he  smiled  the  smile  I  knew  so  well 
When  he  thought  to  please  the  Queen  ; 

The  smile  which  under  all  bitter  frowns 
Of  fate  that  rose  between 

For  ever  dwelt  at  the  poet's  heart 
Like  the  bird  of  love  unseen. 


And  he  kissed  her  hand  and  took  his  harp, 

And  the  music  sweetly  rang; 
And  when  the  song  burst  forth,  it  seemed 

*Twas  the  nightingale  that  sang. 

"  Worship, ye  lovers,  on  this  May: 
0/ bliss  your  kalends  are  begun  : 

Sing  with  us,  Away,  Winter,  away  / 

Come,  Summer,  the  sweet  season  and  sun  / 
Awake  for  shame, — your  heaven  is  won, — 

And  amorously  your  heads  lift  all : 

Thank  Love,  that  you  to  his  grace  doth  calU'^ 
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But  when  he  bent  to  the  Queen,  and  sang 
The  speech  whose  praise  was  hers, 

It  seemed  his  voice  was  the  voice  of  the  Spring 
And  the  voice  of  the  bygone  years. 


*•  Tht  fairtsi  and  the  freshest  flower 
ThtU  ever  I  saw  before  that  hottr, 
The  which  o*  the  sudden  made  to  start 

The  blood  of  my  body  to  my  heart. 

*  «  «  «  * 

Ah  sweet,  are  ye  a  worldly  creature 
Or  heavenly  thing  in  fonn  of  nature  ?  " 


And  the  song  was  long,  and  richly  stored 
With  wonder  and  beauteous  things  ; 

And  the  harp  was  tunod  to  every  change 
Of  minstrt-I  niinisif.Tinj;'* ; 

liiit  when  he  spoke  of  the  <^ueen  at  the  last, 
Its  strings  were  his  own  heart- strings. 

*•  I  'nu*itrt/iv  but  only  (f  her  grace, 

(  '/W;/!  I^fvr'it  rrtck  thttt\  en^y  and  sure, 

In  gurnltfH  of  all  my  loir's  space 
She  tuttk  9ne  her  humbU  creature. 
Thus  fell  mv  blt-ssjul  aivnture 

In  Ytmth  of  love  that  fnnn  day  to  day 

I'lowereth  aye  Ptew,  and  further  I  say. 


"  To  reckon  all  the  circumstance 

.'/>  it  happed  when  lessen  gan  fnv  sore, 

f  >f  nty  rancour  and  laful  chance. 

It  were  to*>  long,     I  ha:*e  done  therefor. 
Anil  of  this  flower  I  say  no  more. 

Hut  unto  fny  help  her  heart  hath  tended 

And  ei'iptfrum  death  her  man  defcftdcdJ* 


"Aj^  erai  hom  death.'  to  mjrsdf  I  sml ; 

For  T  tbooghi  of  tbc  6xy  when  sfac 
Hftd  borne  him  tb«  nrws,  at  Roxbiti'  s' 

Of  the  fell  coniederacj. 


Bnt  Death  even  then  took  aim  as  he  sang 

With  an  arrow  deadly  bright ; 
And  the  grinniDg  skull  lurked  grimly  aloof, 
And  the  wings  were  ^read  far  over  the  p>af 

More  dark  than  the  winter  night. 


Yet  tnily  along  the  amorous  soag 

Of  Love's  high  pomp  and  state. 
There  were  words  of  Fortune's  trackless  doom 

And  ilie  drewUnJ  Ace  of  Fate. 


And  oft  have  I  beard  again  in  dreams 

The  voice  of  dire  appeal 
In  which  the  King  then  sang  of  the  pit 

That  is  under  Fortune's  wheel 


"  And  under  Ike  zohtel  behdd  I  lAert 
An  tigfy  Pit  as  deep  as  keU, 

That  to  be/iold  I  qwated  for /ear  .- 
And  this  I  heard,  that  who  therein  fell 
Came  no  more  up,  tidings  to  tell : 

Whereat,  astound  of  the  fearful  sight, 

I  wist  not  what  to  do  for  fright." 


And  oil  has  my  thought  called  up  again 
These  words  of  the  changeful  song  : — 
"  Wm(  thou  thy  pain  and  Iky  travail 
To  tome,  wtli  migkt&l  thou  weep  and  wail  I '' 
And  our  wail,  O  God  1  is  long. 
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But  the  song's  end  was  mil  of  his  love ; 

And  well  his  heart  was  grac'd 
With  her  smiling  lips  and  her  tear-bright  eyes 

As  his  arm  went  round  her  waist 

And  on  the  swell  of  her  long  fair  throat 

Close  clung  the  necklet-chain 
As  he  bent  her  pearl-tir'd  head  aside. 
And  in  the  warmth  of  his  love  and  pride 

He  kissed  her  lips  full  finn. 

And  her  true  face  was  a  rosy  red, 

The  very  red  of  the  rose 
That,  couched  on  the  happy  garden-bed, 

In  the  summer  sunlight  glows. 

And  all  the  wondrous  things  of  love 
That  s;inj{  S43  sweet  through  the  song 

Were  in  the  look  that  met  in  their  eyes, 
And  the  look  was  deep  and  long. 

Twas  then  a  knock  came  at  the  outer  gate. 

And  the  usher  sought  the  King. 
"  The  woman  you  met  by  the  Scotish  Sea, 

My  Liege,  would  tell  you  a  thing ; 
And  she  says  that  her  present  need  for  speech 

Will  bear  no  gainsaying.'' 

And  the  King  said  :  "The  hour  is  late; 

To-m«»rrow  will  scr\'c,  I  ween." 
Then  he  charged  the  usher  strictly,  and  said  : 

**  No  word  of  this  to  the  Queen." 

But  the  usher  came  again  to  the  King. 

"  Shall  1  call  her  back  ?"  quoth  he  : 
•*  For  as  she  went  on  her  way,  she  cried, 

'  Woe  !  Woe  !  then  the  thing  must  be ! 

II 
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And  the  King  paused,  but  he  did  not  speak. 

Tlien  he  called  for  the  Voidee-cup  : 
And  as  we  lieaj-d  the  twelfth  hour  strike, 
There  by  true  lips  and  false  lips  alike 

Was  the  draught  of  trust  drained  up. 

So  with  leverence  meet  to  King  and  Queen, 

To  bed  went  all  from  the  board ; 
And  the  last  to  leave  of  the  courtly  train 
Was  Robert  Stuart  the  chamberlain 
Who  had  sold  his  sovereign  lord. 

And  all  the  locks  of  the  chamber-door 

Had  the  traitor  riven  and  brast ; 
And  that  P^te  migjit  win  sure  way  from  afar, 
He  had  drawn  out  every  bolt  and  bar 
That  made  the  entrance  fast 

And  now  at  midnight  he  stole  his  way 

To  the  moat  of  the  outer  wall, 
And  laid  strong  hurdles  closely  across 

Where  the  traitors'  tread  should  falL 

But  we  that  were  the  Queen's  bower-maids 

Alone  were  left  behind  ; 
And  with  heed  we  drew  the  curtains  close 

Against  the  winter  wind. 

And«ow  that  all  was  still  through  the  hall, 

More  dearly  we  heard  the  rain 
That  clamoured  ever  against  the  glass 

And  the  boughs  that  beat  on  the  pan& 

But  the  fire  was  bright  in  the  ingle-nook, 

And  through  empty  space  around 
The  shadows  cast  on  the  arras'd  wall 
'Mid  the  pictured  kings  stood  sudden  and  tall 
Like  spectres  sprung  from  the  ground. 
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And  the  bed  was  dight  in  m  deep  alcove ; 

And  as  he  stood  by  the  fire 
The  King  was  still  in  talk  with  the  Queen 

While  he  doffed  his  goodly  attire. 

And  the  song  had  brought  the  image  back 

Of  many  a  bygone  year  ; 
And  many  a  loving  word  they  said 
With  hand  in  hand  and  head  laid  to  head ; 

And  none  of  us  went  anear. 

Dut  Love  \%'as  weeping  outside  the  house, 

A  child  in  the  piteous  rain  ; 
And  as  he  watched  the  arrow  of  Death, 
He  wailed  for  his  own  shafU  close  in  the  sheath 

That  never  should  fly  again. 

And  now  beneath  the  window  arose 

A  wild  voice  suddenly  : 
And  the  King  reared  straight,  but  the  Queen  fell  back 

As  for  bitter  dule  to  dree ; 
And  all  of  us  knew  the  woman's  voice 

Who  spoke  by  the  Scotish  Sea, 

**  O  King,"  she  cried,  "  in  an  evil  hour 

They  drove  me  fn»m  thy  gate ; 
.\nd  yet  my  voice  must  rise  to  thine  ears; 

But  alas !  it  comes  too  late  ! 

'*  I^st  night  at  mid-watch,  by  Aberdour, 
W^hen  the  moon  was  dead  in  the  skies, 

0  King,  in  a  death-light  of  thine  own 
I  saw  thy  shape  arise. 

"  And  in  full  season,  as  erst  I  said, 

The  doom  had  gsuned  its  growth ; 
.\iid  the  shroud  had  risen  above  thy  neck 

And  covered  thine  eyes  and  mouth. 
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''And  no  moon  wok^  but  the  pale  dawn  broke. 

And  still  thy  soul  stood  there ; 
And  I  thought  its  silence  cried  to  my  soul 

As  the  first  rays  crowned  Its  hair. 

"  Since  then  have  I  journeyed  fast  and  fain 

In  very  despite  of  Fate, 
Lest  Hope  might  still  be  found  in  God's  will : 

But  they  drove  me  from  thy  gate. 

''  For  every  man  on  God's  ground,  O  Kin^ 
His  death  grows  up  from  his  birth 

In  a  shadow-plant  perpetually ; 

And  thine  towers  high,  a  black  yew-tree. 
O'er  the  Charterhouse  of  Perth ! " 

That  room  was  built  far  out  from  the  house ; 

And  none  but  we  in  the  room 
Might  hear  the  voice  that  rose  beneath. 

Nor  the  tread  of  the  coming  doom. 

For  now  there  came  a  torchlight-glare, 
And  a  clang  of  arms  there  came ; 

And  not  a  soul  in  that  space  but  thought 
Of  the  foe  Sir  Robert  Graeme. 

Yea,  from  the  country  of  the  Wild  Scots, 
O'er  mountain,  valley,  and  glen. 

He  had  brought  with  him  in  murderous  league 
Three  hundred  arm^d  men. 

The  King  knew  all  in  an  instant's  flash  ; 

And  like  a  King  did  he  stand  ; 
But  there  was  no  armour  in  all  the  room, 

Nor  weapon  lay  to  his  hand. 

And  all  we  women  flew  to  the  door 
And  thought  to  have  made  it  fast ; 

But  the  bolts  were  gone  and  the  bars  were  gone 
And  the  locks  were  riven  and  brast 
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And  he  caught  the  pale  pale  Queen  in  his  arms 

As  the  iron  footsteps  fell, — 
Then  loosed  her,  sUnding  alone^  and  said, 

"  Our  bliss  was  our  farewell  I " 

And  'twixt  his  lips  he  murmured  a  prayer, 

And  he  crossed  his  brow  and  breast ; 
And  proudly  in  royal  hardihood 
Even  so  with  folded  arms  he  stood, — 
The  prize  of  the  bloody  quest 

Then  on  me  leaped  the  Queen  like  a  deer : — 

"  O  Catherine,  help  I "  she  cried. 
And  low  at  his  feet  we  clasped  his  knees 

Together  side  by  side. 
•*  Oh  I  even  a  King,  for  his  people's  sake. 

From  treasonous  death  must  hide  ! " 

"  For  her  sake  most ! "  1  cried,  and  I  marked 
The  pang  that  my  words  could  wring. 

And  the  iron  tongs  from  the  chimney-nook 
1  snatched  and  held  to  the  king : — 

"  Wrench  up  the  plank  I  and  the  vault  beneath 
Shall  yield  safe  harbouring.** 

With  brov%*s  low- bent,  from  my  eager  hand 

The  heavy  heft  did  he  take ; 
And  the  plank  at  his  feet  he  wrenched  and  tore; 
And  as  he  frowned  through  the  open  floor, 

/Vgain  1  said,  "  For  her  sake !  '* 

Then  he  cried  to  the  Queen,  "  God's  will  be  done !" 
For  her  hands  were  clasped  in  prayer. 

And  duwn  he  sprang  to  the  inner  crypt ; 

And  straight  we  closed  the  plank  he  had  ripp*d 
And  toiled  to  smooth  it  lair. 
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(Alas !  in  that  vault  a  gap  once  was 

Wherethro*  the  King  mij^t  have  fled : 
But  three  days  since  dose-walled  had  it  been 
By  his  will ;  for  the  ball  would  roll  therein 
When  without  at  the  palm  he  play'd.) 

Then  the  Queen  cried,  **  Catherine,  keep  the  door, 

And  I  to  this  will  suffice  I  * 
At  her  word  I  rose  all  dazed  to  my  feet, 

And  my  heart  vms  fire  and  ice. 

And  louder  ever  the  voices  grew. 

And  the  tramp  of  men  in  mail ; 
Until  to  my  brain  it  seemed  to  be 
As  though  I  tossed  on  a  ship  at  sea 

In  the  teeth  of  a  crashing  gale. 

Then  back  I  flew  to  the  rest ;  and  hard 

We  strove  with  sinews  knit 
To  force  the  table  against  the  door ; 

But  we  might  not  compass  it 

Then  my  wild  gaze  sped  far  down  the  hall 
To  the  place  of  the  hearthstone-sill ; 

And  the  Queen  bent  ever  above  the  floor, 
For  the  plank  was  rising  still. 

And  now  the  rush  was  heard  on  the  stair, 
And  "  God,  what  help  ?  "  was  our  cry. 

And  was  I  frenzied  or  was  I  bold  ? 

I  looked  at  each  empty  stanchion-hold, 
And  no  bar  but  my  arm  had  I ! 

Like  iron  felt  my  arm,  as  through 

The  staple  I  made  it  pass : — 
Alack  !  it  was  flesh  and  bone — no  more  I 
Twas  Catherine  Douglas  sprang  to  the  door, 

But  I  fell  back  Kate  Barlass. 
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With  that  they  all  thronged  into  the  hall, 

Half  dim  to  my  failing  ken  ; 
And  the  space  that  was  but  a  void  before 

Was  a  iTiiwd  of  wrathful  men. 

Behind  the  door  I  had  fall'n  and  lay, 

Yet  my  st^nse  was  wildly  aware, 
And  for  all  the  pain  of  my  shattered  arm 

1  never  fainted  there. 

Even  as  I  fell,  mv  eves  were  cast 

Wht:rc  the  King  leaped  down  to  the  pit ; 

And  lo  !  the  plank  was  smooth  in  its  place, 
And  the  Queen  stood  far  from  it 

And  under  the  litters  and  through  the  bed 

And  within  thr  prcsst*s  all 
Th«*  traitors  siui^ht  li>r  the  King,  and  pierced 

Thr  arras  ar>und  the  wall. 

And  thr.mgh  the  rhamlx-r  they  ramped  and  stormed 

Lik»*  linns  l<Nise  in  the  lair, 
And  S4\ircr  {••»uld  trust  to  their  very  ej-es, — 

For  l>i:h<jld  !  no  King  was  there. 

Thrn  «»nr  of  them  seized  the  Queen,  and  crieJ, — 

*•  Nnw  tril  us,  where  is  thy  lord  ?" 
And  h«?  hi'ld  the  sharp  p»-»int  over  her  heart : 
Shi-  driN'jKfJ  nut  hrr  eyes  nor  did  she  start, 

liui  she  answered  never  a  word. 

Thi^n  the  sword  half  pierced  the  true  true  breast : 

r»ut  it  was  the  Gra*me*s  own  son 
Cri**<i.  "  This  is  a  woman, — we  seek  a  man  I  " 

And  away  from  her  fordlezone 
He  struck  the  p^nnt  of  the  murderous  steel ; 

And  that  foul  deed  was  not  done. 
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And  forth  flowed  all  the  throng  like  a 

And  'twas  empty  space  o 
And  my  eyes  sought  out  the  wounded  Queea 

As  I  lay  behind  the  door. 

And  I  said  :  "Dear  Lady,  leave  mc  here, 

For  I  cannot  help  you  now  ; 
But  fly  while  you  may,  and  none  shall  reck 

Of  my  place  here  lying  low," 

And  she  said,  "  My  Catherine,  God  help  thee  ! ' 
Then  she  looked  to  the  distant  floor, 

And  clasping  her  hands,  "  O  God  help  him" 
She  sobbed,  "  for  we  can  no  more !  " 

But  God  H«  knows  wbu  help  may  mean. 

If  it  mean  to  live  or  to  die ; 
And  what  sore  sorrow  and  mighty  moan 
On  earth  it  may  cost  ere  yet  a  throne 

fie  filled  in  His  house  on  high. 

And  now  the  ladies  fled  with  the  Queen  ; 

And  through  the  open  door 
The  night-wind  wailed  round  the  empty  room 

And  the  rushes  shook  on  the  floor. 

And  the  bed  drooped  low  in  the  dark  recess 

Whence  the  arras  was  rent  away ; 
And  the  firelight  still  shone  over  the  space 

Where  our  hidden  secret  lay. 

And  the  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  moonbeams  lit 

The  window  high  in  the  wall, — 
Bright  beams  that  on  the  plank  that  I  knew 

Through  the  painted  pane  did  fall. 
And  gleamed  with  the  splendour  of  Scotland's  crown 
And  shield  armorial. 
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But  then  a  great  wind  swept  up  the  skies 

And  the  climbing  moon  fell  back ; 
And  the  royal  blazon  fled  from  the  floor, 

And  nought  remained  on  its  track ; 
And  high  in  the  darkened  window-pane 

The  shield  and  the  crown  were  black. 


And  what  I  say  next  I  partly  saw 

And  partly  I  heard  in  sooth, 
And  partly  since  from  the  murderers'  lips 

The  torture  wrung  the  truth. 

For  now  again  came  the  armM  tread. 
And  fast  through  the  hall  it  fell ; 

But  the  throng  was  less ;  and  ere  I  saw, 
By  the  voice  without  I  could  tell 

That  Robert  Stuart  had  come  with  them 
Who  knew  that  chamber  well. 


And  over  the  space  the  Graeme  strode  dark 

With  his  mantle  round  him  flung ; 
And  in  his  eye  was  a  flaming  light 

But  not  a  word  on  his  tongue. 

And  Stuart  held  a  torch  to  the  floor, 
And  he  found  the  thing  he  sought ; 

And  they  slashed  the  plank  away  with  their  swords; 
And  O  God  I  I  fainted  not  I 


And  the  traitor  held  his  torch  in  the  gap. 

All  smoking  and  smouldering  ; 
And  throu){h  the  vapour  and  Arc,  beneath 

In  the  dark  cr\pt*s  narrow  ring, 
With  a  shout  that  pealed  to  the  room's  high  rouf 

They  saw  their  naked  King. 
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Half  naked  he  stood,  but  stxwd  as  one 

Who  yet  coiild  do  and  dare : 
With  the  crown,  the  King  was  atript  away,- 
The  Knight  was  'reft  of  his  battle-array, — 

But  still  the  Bfan  was  there. 


From  the  rout  then  stepped  a  villain  forth, — 

Sir  John  Hall  was  his  name ; 
With  a  knife  unsheathed  he  leapt  to  the  vault 

Beneath  the  torchlight-ilame. 


Of  his  person  and  stature  was  the  King 

A  man  right  manly  strong, 
And  mightily  by  the  shoulder-blades 

His  foe  to  his  feet  he  flung. 


Then  the  traitor's  brother,  Sir  Thomas  Hall, 

Sprang  down  to  work  his  worst ; 
And  the  King  caught  the  second  man  by  the  neck 

And  flung  him  above  the  first. 


And  he  smote  and  trampled  them  under  him  ; 

And  a  long  month  thence  they  bare 
All  black  their  throats  with  the  grip  of  his  hands 

When  the  hangman's  hand  came  there. 


And  sore  he  strove  to  have  had  their  knives, 
But  the  sharp  blades  gashed  his  hands. . 

Oh  James  I  so  armed,  thou  hadst  battled  there 
Till  help  had  come  of  thy  bands ; 

And  oh  I  once  more  thou  hadst  held  our  throne 
And  ruled  thy  Scotish  lands ! 
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But  while  the  King  o'er  his  foes  still  raged 
With  a  heart  that  nought  could  tame, 

Another  man  sprang  down  to  the  crypt ; 

And  with  his  sword  in  his  hand  hard-gripp'd, 
There  sttxxi  Sir  Robert  Grxme. 

(Now  shame  on  the  recreant  traitor's  heart 

Who  durst  not  face  his  King 
Till  the  body  unarmed  was  wearied  out 

With  two-fold  combating ! 

Ah  !  well  might  the  people  sing  and  say, 

As  oft  ye  have  heard  aright : — 
**  O  Robtrt  Gnrtnr,  O  /Robert  Gnrme, 
ll'ho  >tew  our  Kinjt^,  God ^w  thee  shavne  t^* 

For  he  slew  him  not  as  a  knight.) 

And  the  nakrd  King  turned  round  at  bay, 
Hut  his  stren^tti  had  passed  the  goal, 

And  ho  coul<I  hut  gasp  :--  -"  Mine  hour  is  come ; 

Hut  oh  !  to  succour  thine  own  soul's  doom, 
\a.'\  a  priest  now  shrive  my  soul!" 

And  the  traitor  l«»oked  on  the  King's  spent  strength, 
And  siiid  : — **  Have  I  kept  my  word  ? — 

Yea,  Kin^,  tlir  mortal  pledge  that  I  gave? 

No  blark  friar's  shrift  thy  soul  shall  have, 
Hut  the  shrift  of  this  red  sword  I  " 

With  that  he  smote  his  King  through  the  breast ; 

And  all  tliry  thnrt-  in  that  pen 
Fell  on  him  and  stabUrd  and  stabbed  him  there 

I-ike  merciless  murderous  men. 

Yet  s<"eme<i  it  now  that  Sir  Robert  Graeme, 
Kre  the  Kinj;'>  last  breath  was  o'er, 

Turned  sick  at  heart  with  the  deadly  sight 
And  Would  have  done  no  more. 
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But  a  cry  came  from  tbe  troop  above : — 

"  If  him  thou  do  not  slay, 
Th«  price  of  bis  life  that  thou  dost  spare 

Thy  forfeit  life  shall  pay  1 " 

O  God  !  what  more  did  1  hear  or  see, 
Or  how  should  I  te!l  the  rest  ? 

But  there  at  length  our  King  lay  slain 
With  sixteen  wounds  in  his  breast. 


O  God  1  and  now  did  a  bell  boom  forth. 

And  the  murderers  turned  and  fled  , — 
Too  late,  too  late,  O  God,  did  it  sound  ! —  _ 

And  1  heard  the  true  men  mustering  round,        J 
And  the  cries  and  the  coming  tread. 

But  ere  they  oune,  to  the  black  death-gap 

Somewise  did  1  creep  and  steal ; 
And  lo  I  or  ever  I  swooned  away, 
llirough  the  dusk  I  saw  where  the  white  face  lay 

In  the  Kt  of  Fortune's  Wheel 


And  now,  ye  Scotish  maids  who  have  heard 
Dread  things  of  the  days  grown  old, — 

Even  at  the  last,  of  true  Queen  Jane 
May  somewhat  yet  be  told. 

And  how  she  dealt  for  her  dear  lard's  sake 
Dire  vengeance  manifold. 

Twas  in  the  Charterhouse  of  Perth, 

In  the  fair-lit  Death-chapel  le, 
That  the  slain  King's  corpse  on  bier  was  laid 

With  chaunt  and  requiem- knelL 
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And  all  with  royal  wealth  of  balm 

Was  the  body  purified ; 
And  none  could  trace  on  the  brow  and  lips 

The  death  that  he  had  died. 

In  his  robes  of  state  he  lay  asleep 

With  orb  and  sceptre  in  hand  ; 
And  by  the  crown  he  wore  on  his  throne 

Was  his  kingly  forehead  spann'd. 

And,  girls,  'twas  a  sweet  sad  thing  to  see 

How  the  curling  golden  hair, 
As  in  the  day  of  the  poet's  youth, 

From  the  King's  crown  clustered  there. 

And  if  all  had  come  to  pass  in  the  brain 

That  throbbcMi  beneath  those  curls. 
Then  Scots  had  said  in  the  days  to  come 
That  this  their  soil  was  a  different  home 

And  a  different  Scotland,  girls ! 

And  the  Queen  sat  by  him  night  and  day, 

And  i»!i  she  knelt  in  prayer, 
All  wan  and  pale  in  the  widow's  veil 

That  shrouded  her  shining  hair. 

And  I  had  got  gt>od  help  of  my  hurt : 

And  only  to  mv  some  sign 
She  made ;  and  save  the  priests  that  were  there. 

No  face  would  she  see  but  mme. 

And  the  month  of  March  wore  on  apace; 

And  now  fresh  couriers  fared 
Still  from  the  country  of  the  Wild  Scots 

With  news  yyi  the  traitors  snared. 
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And  still  as  I  told  her  day  by  day, 

Her  pallor  changed  to  sight, 
And  the  firost  grew  to  a  fumaoe-flanie 

That  burnt  her  visage  white. 

And  evermore  as  I  bronj^t  her  word. 
She  bent  to  her  dead  King  James, 

And  in  the  cold  ear  with  fire-drawn  breath 
She  spoke  the  traitors'  names. 

But  when  the  name  of  Sir  Robert  Graeme 

Was  the  one  she  had  to  give, 
I  ran  to  hold  her  up  from  the  floor ; 
For  the  fi:x>th  was  on  her  lips,  and  sore 

I  feared  that  she  could  not  live. 

And  the  month  of  March  wore  nigh  to  its  end, 
And  still  was  the  death-pall  spread ; 

For  she  would  not  bury  her  slaughtered  lord 
Till  his  slayers  all  were  dead. 

And  now  of  their  dooms  dread  tidings  came, 

And  of  torments  fierce  and  dire ; 
And  nought  she  spake, — she  had  ceased  to  speak, — 

But  her  eyes  were  a  soul  on  fire. 

But  when  I  told  her  the  bitter  end 

Of  the  stem  and  just  award, 
She  leaned  o'er  the  bier,  and  thrice  three  times 

She  kissed  the  lips  of  her  lord. 

And  then  she  said, — "  My  King,  they  are  dead  I " 
And  she  knelt  on  the  chapel -floor. 

And  whispered  low  with  a  strange  proud  smile, — 
"  James,  James,  they  suffered  more  I  '* 
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Last  she  stood  up  to  her  queenly  height, 

But  she  shook  like  an  autumn  leaf, 
As  though  the  fire  wherein  she  burned 
Then  left  her  body,  and  all  were  turned 
To  winter  of  life-long  grief. 


And  "O  James!"  she  said,— " My  James ! "  she 
said, — 

"Alas  for  the  woful  thing, 
That  a  poet  true  and  a  friend  of  man. 
In  desperate  days  of  bale  and  ban, 

Should  needs  be  bom  a  King  !  " 


THE   HOUSE  OF   LIFE: 

A  SONNET-SEQUENCE. 

Pam  I. 
YOUTH  AND  CHAH(X. 


Pxar  II. 
CHANGE  AND  FATE. 


(The  present  full  aerisa  of  TMt  Houii  oj  Lift  consists  of  son 
only.  It  ml]  be  evident  that  many  amoag  those  now  first  ■< 
■re  still  the  work  of  earlier  years. — iSSi.) 

A  Sonnet  is  a  tnomettfs  monumenl, — 

Mtntorialjmm  the  SouTs  elemify 

To  one  dead  deathless  hour.     Look  that  t'l  be, 
Whether  for  lustral  rite  or  dire  portent, 
Of  its  own  arduous  fulness  reverent : 

Carve  it  in  ivory  or  in  ebony, 

As  Day  or  Night  mtfy  rule,-  and  let  Time  see 
lis  flowering  crest  intpearied  and  orient. 

A  Sonnet  is  a  coin  :  ilsfacr 
The  soul, — its  convtrsr,  to 
Whether  for  tribute  to  the  august 

Of  Life,  or  dower  in  Lovr 
It  serve;  or,  'mid  the  linr/.-  ivliiirfi 
In  Charon's  palm  it  pay 
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Part   V— YOUTH  AND  CHANGE. 

SONNET    I. 

LOVE   ENTHRONED. 

1  MARKED  all  kindred  Powers  the  heart  finds  fair : — 
Truth,  with  awed  lips ;  and  Hope,  with  eyes  upcast ; 
And  Kanif,  whose  loud  wings  fan  the  ashen  Past 

T«i  >ij;nal-rires,  Oblivitm's  flight  to  scare  ; 

And  Youth,  with  still  some  single  golden  hair 
L'ntf»  his  shoulder  olineins;,  since  the  last 
Kiubrarr  whcrrin  two  sweet  arms  held  him  fast ; 

And  Lil'r,  still  wreathing  flowers  for  Death  to  wear. 

L'»ve*»»  throne  was  not  with  these ;  but  far  above 
All  p;i»»siMn;itf  wind  <»f  welcome  and  farewell 

\\v  -^\\  in  bn.'alhltss  b«»wers  they  drt*am  not  of; 

rii«»u-h  Truth  forrknow  I-ove's  heartland  Hope  foretell, 
AimI  F.iriif  Ik-  for  L»»nc's  s;ike  drsirable, 

And  Y'uith  Ih;  dear,  and  Life  Ix?  sweet  to  Love. 


SONNET    II. 

BRIDAL  BIRTH. 

.\h  when  d^.'sire,  long  darkling,  dawns,  and  first 
Th«-  mother  l<-M»ks  up«»n  the  newlwm  child, 
Kv«n  *«<»  njy  Ijidy  st«»od  at  gaze  and  smiled 

Whi  n  h»T  Miul  knrw  at  length  the  Love  it  nurs*d. 

H«»rn  wjih  hrr  life,  cn-ature  of  |x)ignant  thirst 
An«l  »  x'l.iiMte  hungrr,  at  her  heart  I^ve  lay 
<Jnj«  kfiiin^:  in  darkn*'s«,  till  a  voice  that  day 

(  r:«*d  "U  hini,  and  the  b<>nds  of  birth  were  burst. 

N  w,  •'h.ni*  wed  by  his  wings  "ur  faces  yearn 
I' .:''t}:«T,  as  his  full-grown  feet  now  range 

1  he  ^i<*ve,  and  his  warm  hands  our  couch  prepare: 
I  ill  t"  hi<)  S4>ng  «iur  bodiless  souls  in  turn 
ik  U.in  hi-i  (hildren,  when  Death's  nuptial  change 
I.f  .i\tM  u-  for  light  the  halo  of  his  hair. 
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SONNET   V. 

HEARTS   HOPE 

By  what  word's  power,  the  key  of  paths  untrod, 
Sliall  I  the  difficult  deeps  of  Love  explore, 
Till  parted  waves  of  S>ong  yield  up  the  shore 

Even  as  that  sea  which  Israel  crossed  dryshod  ? 

Fur  It) !  in  some  p<K>r  rhythmic  period, 
I^dv,  I  fain  would  tell  how  evermore 
Thy  soul  1  know  not  from  thy  body,  nor 

Thee  from  myself,  neither  our  love  from  God. 

Yra,  in  God*s  name,  and  Love's,  and  thine,  would  I 
Draw  from  one  loving  heart  such  evidence 

As  to  all  hearts  all  things  shall  signify  ; 
Tender  as  dawn's  first  hill-fire,  and  intense 
As  instantaneous  penetrating  sense. 

In  Spring's  birth-hour,  of  other  Springs  gone  by. 


SONNET    VI. 

THE    KISS. 

What  smouldering  s<'nses  in  death's  sick  delay 
( >r  seizure  of  malign  vicissitude 
Can  r.»b  this  h«KJv  «»f  hont)Ur,  or  denude 

1  Ins  soul  of*  wrdding-raimr  nt  worn  to-day  ? 

Knr  Ii» !  even  now  my  lady's  lips  did  play 
With  thrsc  my  lips  such  consonant  interluf?e 
Ah  laurrllcd  <  )q^heus  longed  for  when  he  wooed 

1  iie  hall-drawn  hungering  face  with  that  laM  lay. 

I  was  a  child  beneath  her  touch, — a  man 

When  breast  tt»  breast  we  clung,  even  I  and  she, — 
A  spirit  when  her  spirit  looked  through  me, — 
A  ^ih]  when  all  our  life-breath  met  to  fan 
(^ir  life-bl(Kxl,  till  love's  emulous  ardours  ran, 
Fire  within  fire,  desire  in  deity. 
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SCHINET  VIL 

SUPREME  SURRENDER. 

To  all  the  spirits  of  Love  that  wander  by 
Along  his  love-sown  harvest-field  of  sleep 
My  lady  lies  apparent ;  and  the  deep 

Calls  to  the  deep ;  and  no  man  sees  but  L 

The  bliss  so  long  a&r,  at  length  so  nigh. 

Rests  there  attained.    Methinks  proud  Love  must  weep 
When  Fate's  control  doth  from  his  harvest  reap 

The  sacred  hour  for  which  the  years  did  sigh. 

First  touched,  the  hand  now  warm  around  my  neck 
Taught  memory  long  to  mock  desire :  and  lo  I 
Across  my  breast  the  abandoned  hair  doth  flow. 
Where  one  shorn  tress  long  stirred  the  longing  ache : 
And  next  the  heart  that  trembled  for  its  sake 
Lies  the  queen-heart  in  sovereign  overthrow. 


SONNET   VIII. 

LOVE'S   LOVERS. 

Some  ladies  love  the  jewels  in  Love's  zone, 

And  gold-tipped  darts  he  hath  for  painless  play 
In  idle  scornful  hours  he  flings  away ; 

And  some  that  listen  to  his  lute*s  soft  tone 

Do  love  to  vaunt  the  silver  praise  their  own ; 

Some  prize  his  blindfold  sight ;  and  there  be  they 
Who  kissed  his  wings  which  brought  him  yesterday 

And  thank  his  wings  to-day  that  he  is  flown. 

My  lady  only  loves  the  heart  of  Love : 
Therefore  Love's  heart,  my  lady,  hath  for  thee 
His  bower  of  unimagined  flower  and  tree  : 
There  kneels  he  now,  and  all-anhungered  of 
Thine  eyes  grey-lit  in  shadowing  hair  above, 
Seals  with  thy  mouth  his  immortality. 
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SOXNET  IS. 

PASSION   AND   WORSHIP. 

One  flamr-winged  brought  a  white-winged  harp-player 
Even  where  my  lady  and  I  lay  all  alone ; 
Saying  :   **  Behold,  this  minstrel  is  unknown  ; 

Bid  him  depart,  for  I  am  minstrel  here  : 

Only  my  strains  arc  to  Love's  dear  ones  dear." 

Then  said  I  :  "Throut^h  thine  hautboy's  rapturous  tone 
Unto  my  lady  still  tliis  harp  makes  moan. 

And  still  she  deems  the  cadence  deep  and  clear." 

Then  said  my  lady  :  "  Thou  art  Passion  of  Love, 
And  this  Love's  Worship  :  both  he  plights  to  me. 
Thy  mastering  music  walks  the  sunlit  sea : 

But  where  wan  water  trembles  in  the  grove 

And  the  wan  m«M>n  is  all  the  light  thereof, 

This  harp  still  makes  my  name  its  voluntary." 


so .N NET    X. 

THE   IHJRTRAIT. 

()  LiJKD  of  all  compassionate  control, 
()  Love  I  let  this  my  lady's  picture  glow 
Under  my  hand  to  praise  her  name,  and  show 

Kvcn  of  her  inner  self  the  perfect  whole  : 

'I  hat  he  who  seeks  her  beauty's  furthest  goal, 
t^.*yond  the  ligiit  that  the  sweet  glances  throw 
And  rclluent  wave  of  the  sweet  smile,  may  know 

I  he  v«.ry  sky  and  sea-line  of  her  soul. 

1... !  it  is  done.     Above  the  enthroning  throat 
riir  int>uth'b  mould  testiHes  of  voice  and  kiss, 
The  shadowtxl  eyes  remember  and  foresee. 
1  Icr  face  is  made  her  shrine.     Let  all  men  note 
I  hat  in  all  years  (O  Love,  thy  gift  is  this!) 
They  that  would  look  on  her  must  come  to  me. 
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SONNET    XI. 

THE  LOVE-LETTER. 

Warmed  by  her  hand  and  shadowed  by  her  hair 

As  close  she  leaned  and  poured  her  heart  through 

thee, 
Whereof  the  articulate  throbs  accompany 

The  smooth  black  stream   that  makes  thy   whiteness 
fair, — 

Sweet  fluttering  sheet,  even  of  her  breath  aware, — 
Oh  let  thy  silent  song  disclose  to  me 
That  soul  wherewith  her  lips  and  eyes  agree 

Like  married  music  in  Love's  answering  air. 

Fain  had  I  watched  her  when,  at  some  fond  thought. 
Her  bosom  to  the  writing  closelier  prcss'd. 
And  her  breast's  secrets  peered  into  her  breast ; 
When,  through  eyes  raised  an  instant,  her  soul  sought 
My  soul,  and  from  the  sudden  confluence  caught 
The  words  that  made  her  love  the  loveliest 

SONNET   XII. 

THE   LOVERS'  WALK. 

Sweet  twining  hedgeflowers  wind-stirred  in  no  wise 
On  this  June  day  ;  and  hand  that  clings  in  hand  :- 
Still  glades ;  and  meeting  faces  scarcely  fann'd  : — 

An  osier-oduured  stream  that  draws  the  skies 

Deep  to  its  heart ;  and  mirrored  eyes  in  ej'es  * — 
Fresh  hourly  wonder  o'erthe  Summer  land 
or  light  and  cloud  ;  and  two  souls  softly  spann'd 

With  one  overarching  heaven  of  smiles  and  sighs  : — 

Even  such  their  path,  whose  bodies  lean  unto 
Elach  other's  visible  sweetness  amorously, — 
Whose  passionate  hearts  lean  by  Love's  high  decree 

Together  on  his  heart  for  ever  true, 

As  the  cloud-foaming  firmamental  blue 
Rests  on  the  blue  line  of  a  foamlcss  sea. 
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SONNET   XIII. 

YOUTH'S  ANTIPHONY. 

"  I  LOVE  you,  sweet :  how  can  you  ever  learn 
How  much  I  love  you  ?  "     "  You  I  love  even  so, 
And  so  I  leam  it/*     "  Sweet,  you  cannot  know 

How  fair  you  are."     "  If  fair  enough  to  earn 

Yi>ur  love,  so  much  is  all  my  love's  concern.'* 

"  My  love  grows   hourly,   sweet."     "  Mine  too  doth 

grow, 
Yet  love  seemed  full  st>  many  hours  ago !  ** 

Tlius  lovers  speak,  till  kisses  claim  their  turn. 

Ah  !  happy  they  to  whom  such  words  as  these 

In  youth  have  served  fi>r  speech  the  whole  day  long, 
Hour  after  hour,  remote  from  the  wt)rld's  throng, 
Work,  contt's:,  tarn*',  all  life's  confederate  plea**, — 
What  while  Love  !)rcalhcd  in  sighs  and  silences 
Through  two  blent  siul:*  one  rapturous  unders^jng. 

SONNET    XIV. 

YOUTH'S   SPRING-TRIBUTE. 

On  this  sweet  bank  y«»ur  head  thrirr  sweet  and  dear 
1  lay,  an'l  spread  yur  hair  on  either  side, 
.\nd  s«v»  th»*  newb'»rn  w«v>dflo\vrrs  bashful-eyed 

1."  'k  thr  »ii;:h  the  gnhlm  irrs*srs  here  and  there. 

On  th**sr  dfb.itt'abji'  l)«)rders  i»f  the  yrar 

^prin^'n  l«Mii  half  falters;  scarce  she  yet  may  know 
The  liMll»'s«»  bla 'kth<>rn-bl«)<«soin  from  the  sni>w  ; 

.\m\  lhr.»ui;h  her  Uiwcrs  the  winJ*!>  way  j»till  is  clear. 

Hut  .XpriPs  sun  strikes  down  the  glades  to-day; 
S»  shut  your  eyes  upturned,  and  feel  my  kiss 

Cr«'ep,  a«*  the  Spring  nnw  thrills  through  every  spray. 
Up  y  wv  warm  threat  to  your  warm  lip<  :  for  this 
Is  «-v«-n  the  hour  of  I^we's  sworn  suitservice, 

With  whom  Cold  hearts  are  counted  castaway. 
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SOmCET  XV. 

THE  BIRTH-BOND. 

Have  you  not  noted,  in  some  £unily 
Where  two  were  bom  of  a  first  marriage-bed, 
How  still  they  own  their  gradous  bond^  thou^  fed 

And  nursed  on  the  forgotten  breast  and  Imee  ? — 

How  to  their  lather's  children  they  shall  be 
In  act  and  thought  of  one  goodwill ;  but  each 
Shall  for  the  other  have^  in  silence  speech, 

And  in  a  word  complete  community  ? 

Even  so,  when  first  I  saw  you,  seemed  it,  love. 
That  among  souls  allied  to  mine  was  yet 

One  nearer  kindred  than  life  hinted  o£ 

O  bom  with  me  somewhere  that  men  foiget, 
And  though  in  years  of  sight  and  sound  unmet, 

Known  for  my  soul's  birth-partner  well  enough  I 


SONNET  XVI. 

A  DAY  OF  LOVE. 

Those  envied  places  which  do  know  her  well, 
And  are  so  scornful  of  this  lonely  place. 
Even  now  for  once  are  emptied  of  her  grace : 

Nowhere  but  here  she  is  :  and  while  Love's  spell 

From  his  predominant  presence  doth  compel 
All  alien  hours,  an  outworn  populace. 
The  hours  of  Love  fill  full  the  echoing  space 

With  sweet  confederate  music  favourable. 

Now  many  memories  make  solicitous 

The  delicate  love-lines  of  her  mouth,  till,  lit 
With  quivering  fire,  the  words  take  wing  from  it ; 

As  here  between  our  kisses  we  sit  thus 
Speaking  of  things  remembered,  and  so  sit 

Speechless  while  things  forgotten  call  to  us. 
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SONNET   XVII. 

BEAUTY'S   PAGEANT. 

What  dawn-pulse  at  the  heart  of  heaven,  or  last 
Incarnate  flower  of  culminating  day, — 
What  marshalled  marvels  on  the  skirts  of  May, 

Or  song  full-quired,  sweet  June's  encomiast; 

Wh.it  glory  of  change  by  Nature's  hand  amass'd 
Can  vie  with  all  those  moods  of  varying  grace 
Which  o*er  one  loveliest  woman's  form  and  face 

Within  this  hour,  within  this  nxim,  have  pass*d  ? 

l^ove's  very  ve:»ture  and  elect  disguise 

Was  each  tine  movement, — wonder  new-bcgot 
Of  lily  or  swan  ur  swan -stemmed  galiot; 

J<n*  to  his  sight  who  now  the  sadlier  sighs. 

Parted  again  ;  and  snirrow  yet  f«»r  eyes 

rnl>«>rn,  that  read  these  words  and  saw  her  not 


SONNET    XVIII. 

GENIUS   IN    BE^XUTY. 

liKAiTY  like  hers  i^  grnius.     Not  the  call 
i  n  Homer's  or  of  Dante's  heart  sublime, — 
Ntit  Mi«  hael's  hand  furrowing  the  zones  of  time,— 

Is  ii'.i.rt'  with  riinpa>.S4>d  mynteries  musical ; 

Nay,  ni»t  in  Springs  i»r  Summer's  sweet  footfall 
Sl>«re  gathered  gifts  exuberant  Life  bequeaths 
'I  li.iii  iloth  this  Si »vr reign  face,  whose  love-spell  breathes 

Kvcn  fn>ni  its  shad<»wed  contour  on  the  w^ll. 

As  n:any  mm  are  poets  in  their  youth, 

lUit  f«»r  «»ne  swert-strung  soul  the  wires  prolong 
Kvi-n  thp'Ugh  all  change  the  indomitable  song  ; 
Si  in  likewise  the  envenomed  years,  whose  tooth 
Kcn'i^  shallower  gractr  with  ruin  void  of  ruth, 
L'^Min  this  twauty's  power  shall  wreak  no  wrong. 
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SILENT  NOON. 

Your  haxids  lie  open  in  the  loi^  fresh  gms^ — 
Tlie  finger-points  look  throngfa  like  rosy  blooms : 
Your  eyes  smile  peace.   The  pasture  gleamsand  ^^oonis 

'Neath  billowing  skies  that  scatter  and  amass. 

All  round  our  nest,  &r  as  the  eye  can  pass. 
Are  golden  kingcup-fields  widi  alver  edge 
Where  the  cow-parsley  skirts  the  hawthorn-hedge. 

Tis  visible  silence,  still  as  the  hour-glass. 

Deep  in  the  sun-searched  growths  the  dragon-fly 
Hangs  like  a  blue  thread  loosened  from  the  sky  : — 

So  this  wing'd  hour  is  dropt  to  us  finom  above. 
Oh  !  clasp  we  to  our  hearts,  for  deathless  dower, 

This  close-companioned  inarticulate  hour 
WTien  twofold  silence  was  the  song  of  love. 


SONNET    XX. 

GRACIOUS  MOONLIGHT. 

Even  as  the  moon  grows  queen lier  in  mid-space 
When  the  skj'  darkens,  and  her  cloud-rapt  car 
Thrills  with  in  tenser  radiance  from  afar, — 

So  lambent,  lady,  beams  thy  sovereign  grace 

When  the  drear  soul  desires  thee.     Of  that  face 
What  shall  be  said, — which,  like  a  governing  star, 
Gathers  and  gamers  from  all  things  that  are 

Their  silent  penetrative  loveliness  ? 

OVr  water-daisies  and  wild  waifs  of  Spring, 

There  where  the  iris  rears  its  gold-crowned  sheaf 
With  flowering  rush  and  sceptred  arrow-leaf, 
&>  have  I  marked  Queen  Dian,  in  bright  ring 
Of  cloud  above  and  wave  below,  take  wing 

And  chase  night  s  gloom,  as  thou  the  spirit's  grief. 
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SONNET    XXI. 

LOVESWEETNESS. 

Sweet  dimness  of  her  loosened  hair's  downfall 
About  thy  face ;  her  sweet  hands  round  thy  head 
In  gracious  fostering  union  garlanded ; 

Ilcr  tremulous  smiles  ;  her  glances'  sweet  recall 

Of  love  ;  her  murmuring  sighs  memorial ; 

Her  muuth*s  culled  sweetness  by  thy  kisses  shed 
On  cheeks  and  neck  and  eyelids,  and  so  led 

l^ck  to  her  mouth  which  answers  there  for  all : — 

What  sweeter  than  these  things,  except  the  thing 
In  lacking  which  all  thesi?  would  lose  their  sweet 
The  confident  heart's  still  fervour :  the  swift  beat 

And  s*»rt  5ubsid«-ncc  of  the  spirit's  wing, 
Ihrn  when  it  r«*els,  in  rjoiid-girt  wayfaring, 

I  he  breath  ol  kindred  plumes  against  its  feet  ? 


SONNKT    XXII. 


HEARTS   HAVEN. 


S«  -TTiMi*^  she  is  a  rhild  within  mine  arms, 

I  .wtTing  beneath  daik  wings  that  l<»ve  must  chase, — 
With  -t.ll  trar>  j>bi»\vt  rin;»  and  averted  face. 

In*  \j  !n.\iMy  Ji!I«d  vvitli  faint  alarms  : 

.\*.  :  "It  ironi  mine  nvvn  spirit*^  hurtling  harms 
1  .  ra\''  thr  rrliigt*  «»f  her  deep  embrare, — 
."^^ain^t  all  ilU  the  l^rtifted  strong  plao! 

.\i:-:  >w»-«-t  rr-*Tvr  nf  snvcreij^n  cnunt'.T-charms. 

.\'      L<»v«-,  I'ur  h^h!  at  night  and  sha<le  at  n«»<>n, 
i    il!.^  t  >  t'»  n  >t  with  >«»ng'5,  and  turns  away 
.\!i  sh.ittH  oi  >hiltiTlr>s  tumuhuout  day. 

I-  ^'  tb«-  ni«H.nV  t:r«iwtli,  his  fai  e  gleams  through  his  tune  ; 

A.    :  a*-  >*>lt  waters  warble  to  the  m«v»n, 
*  >..r  ..niW..r.Jig  rpii.ii  chime  one  roundelay. 
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SONNET  xxin. 
LOVE'S   BAUBLES. 

1  STOOD  where  Love  in  brimming  armfuls  bore 
Slight  wanton  flowers  and  foolish  toys  ot  fniii 
And  round  him  ladies  thronged  in  warm  pursi 

Fiugered  and  lipped  and  proffered  the  strange  store. 

And  from  one  hand  the  petal  and  the  core 

Savoured  of  sleep  ;  and  duster  and  curled  shoot 
Seemed  from  another  hand  like  shame's  salute, — 

Gifts  that  I  felt  my  cheek  was  blushing  for. 

At  last  Love  bade  my  Lady  give  the  same  : 
And  as  I  looked,  the  dew  was  light  thereon ; 
And  as  I  took  them,  at  her  touch  they  shoae 

With  inmost  heaven-hue  of  the  heart  of  flame. 

And  then  Love  said  :  "  Lo  !  when  the  hand  is  hers, 

Follies  of  love  are  love's  true  ministers." 


PRIDE   OF  YOUTH. 

Even  as  a  child,  of  sorrow  that  we  give 
The  dead,  but  little  in  his  heart  can  find. 
Since  without  need  of  thought  to  bis  clear  mind 

Their  turn  it  is  to  die  and  his  to  live  : — 

Even  so  the  winged  New  Love  smiles  lo  receive 
Along  his  eddying  plumes  the  auroral  wind. 
Nor,  forward  glorying,  casts  one  look  behind 

Where  night-rack  shrouds  the  Old  Love  fugitive. 

There  is  a  change  in  every  hour's  recall, 
And  the  last  cowslip  in  the  fields  we  see 
On  the  same  day  with  the  first  corn-poppy. 

Alas  for  hourly  change  I     Alas  for  all 

The  loves  that  from  his  hand  proud  Youth  lets  fall. 
Even  as  the  beads  of  a  told  rosary  I 
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SONNET  XXV. 

WINCED  HOURS. 

Each  hour  until  we  meet  is  as  a  bird 
That  wings  from  far  his  gradual  way  along 
The  rustling  covert  of  my  soul, — his  song 

Still  loudlicr  trilled  through  leaves  more  deeply  stirr'd : 

But  at  the  hour  of  meeting,  a  clear  word 

Is  every  note  he  sings,  in  Love's  own  tongue ; 

Yet,  Love,  thou  know'st  the  sweet  strain  suffers  wrong, 

Full  oft  through  our  contending  joys  unheard. 

What  of  that  hour  at  last,  when  for  her  sake 
No  wing  may  fly  to  me  nor  song  may  flow ; 
When,  wandering  round  my  life  unleaved,  I  know 
The  bloodied  feathers  scattered  in  the  brake, 
And  think  how  she,  far  from  me,  with  like  eyes 
bees  through  the  untuncful  bough  the  wingless  skies? 

soNwrr  XXVI. 
MIDRAPTURE. 

Tnoi'  lovely  and  beloved,  thou  my  love ; 

Whose  kiss  seems  still  the  first;   whose  summoning 
eyes, 

Even  now,  as  for  our  love-world's  new  sunrise, 
Shrd  very  dawn  ;  whose  voice,  attuned  above 
All  mr»dulation  of  the  deep-bowered  dove. 

Is  like  a  hand  laid  softly  on  the  soul ; 

Whose  hand  is  like  a  sweet  voice  to  control 
Th'»sc  worn  tired  brows  it  hath  the  keeping  of: — 

What  word  can  answer  to  thy  word, — what  gaze 
'!  o  thine,  which  now  absorbs  within  its  sphere 
My  Worshiping  face,  till  I  am  mirrored  there 

Lightrirclcd  in  a  heaven  of  deep-drawn  rays? 

What  clasp,  what  kiss  mine  inmost  heart  can  prove, 

0  lo\c!y  iind  beloved,  O  my  love? 
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SONNET  XXVII. 

HEARTS  COMPASS. 

SoMEnMES  thou  seem'st  not  as  thyself  alone^ 
But  as  the  meaning  of  all  things  that  are ; 
A  breathless  wonder,  shadowing  forth  afkr 

Some  heavenly  solstice  hushed  and  halcyon ; 

Whose  unstirred  lips  are  music's  visible  tone ; 
Whose  eyes  the  sun-gate  of  the  soul  unbar, 
Being  of  its  furthest  fires  oracular ; — 

The  evident  heart  of  all  life  sown  and  mown. 

Even  such  Love  is ;  and  is  not  thy  name  Love  ? 
Yea,  by  thy  hand  the  Love-god  rends  apart 
All  gathering  clouds  of  Night's  ambiguous  art ; 

Flings  them  far  down,  and  sets  thine  eyes  above ; 

And  simply,  as  some  gage  of  flower  or  glove, 
Stakes  with  a  smile  the  world  against  thy  heart. 


SONNET  xxvin. 
SOUL-LIGHT. 

What  other  woman  could  be  loved  like  you, 
Or  how  of  you  should  love  possess  his  fill  ? 
After  the  fulness  of  all  rapture,  still, — 

As  at  the  end  of  some  deep  avenue 

A  tender  glamour  of  day, — there  comes  to  view 
Far  in  your  eyes  a  yet  more  hungering  thrill, — 
Such  fire  as  Love's  soul-winnowing  hands  distil 

Even  from  his  inmost  ark  of  light  and  dew. 

And  as  the  traveller  triumphs  with  the  sun, 

Glorying  in  heat's  mid-height,  yet  startide  brings 
Wonder  new-bom,  and  still  fresh  transport  springs 

From  limpid  lambent  hours  of  day  begun  ; — 

Even  so,  through  eyes  and  voice,  your  soul  doth  move 
My  soul  with  changeful  light  of  infinite  love. 
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SONNET   XXIX. 

THE  MOONSTAR. 

Lady,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  loveliness, 

I  because  my  lady  is  more  lovely  still. 

Glor>'ing  I  gaze,  and  yield  with  glad  goodwill 
To  thee  thy  tribute  ;  by  whose  sweet-spun  dress 
Of  delicate  life  Love  labours  to  assess 

My  lady's  absolute  queendom  ;  saying,  "  Lo  I 

How  high  this  beauty  is,  which  yet  doth  show 
But  as  that  beauty's  sovereign  votaress." 

Lady,  1  saw  thee  with  her,  side  by  side ; 

And  as,  when  night's  fair  fires  their  queen  surround, 

An  emulous  star  too  near  the  moon  will  ride, — 
Even  so  thy  rays  within  her  luminous  hound 
Were  traced  no  more  ;  and  by  the  light  so  drown'd, 

Lady,  not  thou  but  she  was  glorified. 


SONNET   XXX. 

LAST  FIRE. 

Lovr,  through  your  spirit  and  mine  what  summer  eve 
Now  glows  with  glor>'  of  all  things  possessed, 
Si  net!  this  day's  sun  of  rapture  filled  the  west 

And  the  li;:lit  swcrtcncd  as  tho  firr  tiK»k  leave? 

Awhilr  nt>w  «nfilirr  let  your  bostim  heave. 
As  in  I-<»vo's  harbour,  evrn  that  loving  breast. 
All  can*  takes  rrfngr  while  we  «ink  to  rest, 

And  mutual  dreams  the  bygone  bliss  retrieve. 

Many  the  days  that  Winter  keeps  in  store, 

Sunless  thrriughout,  or  whose  brief  sun -glimpses 
Srane  shc'tl  the  hraprd  snow  through  the  naked  trees. 

This  day  at  least  was  Summer's  paramour, 

Sun  coloured  to  the  imperishable  core 

With  bweet  well-being  of  luve  and  full  heart's  ease. 


HER    GIFTS. 


HicH  grace,  the  dower  of  queens ;  and  therewithal 
Some  wood-born  wonder's  sweet  simplicity  ; 
A  glance  like  water  brimming  with  the  sky 

Or  hyacinth-light  where  To  rest -shadows  fall ; 

Such  thrilhng  pallor  of  cheek  as  doth  enthral 

The  heart ;  a  mouth  whose  passionate  forms  imply 
All  music  and  all  silence  held  thereby  ; 

Deep  golden  locks,  her  sovereign  coronal ; 

A  round  reared  neck,  meet  column  of  Love's  shrine 
To  cling  to  when  the  heart  takes  sanctuary; 
Hands  which  for  ever  at  Love's  bidding  be, 

And  soft-stirred  feet  still  answering  to  his  sign  : — 

These  are  her  gifts,  as  tongue  may  tell  them  o'er. 

Breathe  low  her  name,  my  soul ;  for  that  means  more. 


I 


EQUAL  TROTH. 

Not  by  one  measure  mayst  thou  mete  our  love; 

For  how  should  1  be  loved  as  I  love  thee  7 — 

I,  graceless,  joyless,  lacking  absolutely 
All  gifts  that  with  thy  queenship  best  behove ; — 
Thou,  throned  in  every  heart's  elect  alcove, 

And  crowned  with  garlands  culled  from  every  tree, 

Which  for  no  head  but  thine,  by  Love's  decree, 
All  beauties  and  all  mysteries  interwove. 

But  here  thine  eyes  and  lips  yield  soft  rebuke  : — 

"Then  only  "  (say'st  thou)  "could  1  love  thee  less, 

When  thou  couldsi  doubt  my  love's  equality." 

Peace,  sweet  1     If  not  to  sum  but  worth  we  look, — 

Thy  heart's  transcendence,  not  my  heart's  excess, — 

Then  more  a  thousandfold  thou  lov'st  than  I. 
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SONNET  ZXXIIL 

VENUS  VICTRIX* 

Could  Juno's  self  more  sovereign  presence  wear 
Than  thou,  'mid  other  ladies  throned  in  grace  ?— 
Or  PallaSy  when  thou  bend'st  with  soul-stilled  face 

Ccr  poet's  page  gold-shadowed  in  thy  hair  ? 

Dost  thou  than  Venus  seem  less  heavenly  fair 
When  o'er  the  sea  of  love's  tumultuous  trance  * 
Hovers  thy  smile,  and  mingles  with  thy  glance 

That  sweet  voice  like  the  last  wave  murmuring  there  ? 

Before  such  triune  loveliness  divine 

Awestruck  I  ask,  which  goddess  here  most  claims 
The  prize  that,  howsoe'er  adjudged,  is  thine  ? 

Then  Love  breathes  low  the  sweetest  of  thy  names  ; 
And  Venus  Victrix  to  my  heart  doth  bring 
Herself,  the  Helen  of  her  guerdoning. 


SONNET   XXXIV. 

THE  DARK  GLASS. 

Not  I  my!(clf  know  all  my  love  for  thee  : 

Hr»w  should  I  reach  so  far,  who  cannot  weigh 
To-morrow's  dower  by  gage  of  yesterday  ? 

Shall  birth  and  death,  and  all  dark  names  that  be 

As  d<ir»rs  and  windows  bared  to  some  loud  sea, 

\jAsh  deaf  mine  ears  and  blind  my  face  with  spray ; 
And  shall  my  sense  pierce  love,— the  last  relay 

And  ultimate  outpost  of  eternity? 

Ijo  !  what  am  I  to  Love,  the  lord  of  all  ? 

( )ne  murmuring  shell  he  gathers  from  the  sand,«- 
One  little  heart -flame  sheltered  in  his  hand. 

Vet  thrnuf^h  thine  eyes  he  grants  me  clearest  call 

And  veriest  tnurh  of  powers  primordial 
That  any  hour-girt  life  may  understand. 

13 
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SONKKT  XZZV. 

THE  LAMPS  SHRINE. 

SoMEnMES  I  Sedn  would  find  in  thee  some  fitalt. 
That  I  might  love  thee  still  in  spite  of  it : 
Yet  how  should  our  Lord  Love  curtail  one  whit 

Thy  perfect  praise  whom  most  he  would  exalt? 

Alflus  1  he  can  but  make  my  heart's  low  vault 
Eved  in  men*8f  sight  unwordiier,  being  lit 
By  thee^  who  thereby  show'st  more  exquisite 

Like  fiery  dirysoprase  in  deep  basalt 

Yet  will  I  nowise  shrink;  but  at  Love's  shrine 
Myself  wiAin  tiie  beams  his  brow  doth  dart 
Will  set  Ae  flashing  jewel  of  thy  heart 
In  that  dull  chamber  where  it  deigns  to  shine  : 
For  lo  I  in  honour  of  thine  excellencies 
My  heart  takes  pride  to  show  how  poor  it  is. 


SONNET  XXXVI. 

LIFE-IN-LOVE. 

Not  in  thy  body  is  thy  life  at  all, 

But  in  this  lady's  lips  and  hands  and  eyes ; 
Through  these  she  yields  thee  life  that  vivifies 

What  else  were  sorrow's  servant  and  death's  thrall. 

Look  on  thyself  without  her,  and  recall 

The  waste  remembrance  and  forlorn  surmise 
That  lived  but  in  a  dead-drawn  breath  of  sighs 

O'er  vanished  hours  and  hours  eventual. 

Even  so  much  life  hath  the  poor  tress  of  hair 
Which,  stored  apart,  is  all  love  hath  to  show 
For  heart-beats  and  for  fire-heats  long  ago ; 
Even  so  much  life  endures  unknown,  even  where, 
'Mid  change  the  changeless  night  environeth. 
Lies  all  that  golden  hair  undimmed  in  death. 
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SONNET   XXXVII. 

THE  LOVEMOON. 

^  When  that  dead  face,  bowercd  in  the  furthest  years, 
Which  once  was  all  the  life  years  held  for  thee. 
Can  now  scarce  bid  the  tides  of  memory 

Cast  on  thy  soul  a  little  spray  of  tears, — 

How  canst  thou  gaze  into  these  eyes  of  hers 
Whom  now  thy  heart  delights  in,  and  not  see 
Within  each  orb  Love's  philtred  euphrasy 

Make  them  of  buried  troth  remembrancers  ?  " 

"  Nay,  pitiful  Love,  nay,  loving  Pity !    Well 

Thou  knowest  that  in  these  twain  I  have  confess'd 

Two  very  voices  of  thy  summoning  bell. 

Nay,  Master,  shall  not  Death  make  manifest 

In  these  the  culminant  changes  which  approve 

The  love-moon  that  must  light  my  soul  to  Love  ?  " 


SONNET   XXXVIII. 

THE   MORROW'S   MESSAGE. 

"  Tnor  Ghost,"  I  said,  "  and  is  thy  name  To-day  ? — 
Yesterday's  son,  with  such  an  abject  brow ! — 
And  can  To-morrow  be  more  pale  than  thou  ?  " 

While  yet  I  spoke,  the  silence  answered  :  "Yea, 

Henceforth  our  issue  is  all  grieved  and  grey. 
And  each  beforehand  makes  such  poor  avow 
As  of  old  leaves  beneath  the  budding  bough 

Or  night-drift  that  the  sundawn  shreds  away." 

Then  cried  I :  **  Mother  of  many  malisons, 
O  Earth,  receive  me  to  thy  dusty  bed ! " 
But  therewithal  the  tremulous  silence  said : 
"  I»  ?  Love  yet  bids  thy  lady  greet  thee  once : — 
Yea,  twice, — whereby  thy  life  is  still  the  sun's ; 
And  thrice, — whereby  the  shadow  of  death  is  dead 
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somnr  xxzdl 
SLEEPLESS  DREAMS. 

Girt  in  dark  growths,  yet  glimtnering  with  one  star, 

O  night  desirous  as  the  nights  of  youth  ! 

Why  should  my  heart  widiin  tiiy  spell,  forsooth, 
Now  beat,  as  the  bride's  finger-pulses  are 
Quickened  within  the  girdling  golden  bar? 

What  wings  are  these  that  fen  my  pillow  smooth  ? 

And  why  does  Sleep,  waved  back  by  Joy  and  Ruth, 
Tread  sofUy  round  and  gaze  at  me  from  &r  ? 

Nay,  night  deep-leaved  1  And  would  Love  feign  in  thee 
Some  shadowy  palpitating  grove  that  bears 
Rest  for  man's  eyes  and  music  for  his  ears  ? 

O  lonely  night !  art  thou  not  known  to  me, 

A  thicket  hung  with  masks  of  mockery 

And  watered  with  the  wasteful  warmth  of  tears  ? 


SONNET  XL. 

SEVERED  SELVES. 

Two  separate  divided  silences, 

Which,  brought  together,  would  find  loving  voice ; 

Tw^o  glances  which  together  would  rejoice 
In  love,  now  lost  like  stars  beyond  dark  trees ; 
Two  hands  apart  whose  touch  alone  gives  ease ; 

Two  bosoms  which,  heart-shrined  with  mutual  flame, 

Would,  meeting  in  one  clasp,  be  made  the  same ; 
Two  souls,  the  shores  wave  mocked  of  sundering  seas : — 

Such  are  we  now.     Ah  !  may  our  hope  forecast 

Indeed  one  hour  again,  when  on  this  stream 

Of  darkened  love  once  more  the  light  shall  gleam  ? — 

An  hour  how  slow  to  come,  how  quickly  past, — 

Which  blooms  and  fades,  and  only  leaves  at  last. 

Faint  as  shed  flowers,  the  attenuated  dream. 
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SO!fNCT  XU. 

THROUGH   DEATH  TO  LOVE. 

Like  labour-laden  moonclouds  faint  to  flee 

From  winds  that  sweep  the  winter-bitten  wold,— > 
Like  multiform  circumfluence  manifold 

Of  night's  fliod-tidet  -like  terrors  that  agree 

Of  hoarse^tongued  fire  and  inarticulate  sea, — 

Even  such,  within  some  glass  dimmed  by  our  breath, 
Our  hearts  discern  wild  images  of  Death, 

Shadows  and  shoals  that  edge  eternity. 

Howboit  athwart  Death's  imminent  shade  doth  soar 
One  Power,  than  flow  of  stream  or  flight  of  dove 
Sweeter  to  glide  around,  to  brcx>d  above. 
Tell  me,  my  heart,   -what  angel-greeted  door 
Or  thn^shold  of  wing- winnowed  threshing-floor 

I  lath  guest  tire-fledged  as  thine,  whose  lord  is  Love  ? 

SONXET   XLII. 

HOPE   OVERTAKEN. 

I  Df  FMFD  thy  garments,  O  my  Hope,  were  grey. 
Si  lar  I  viewed  thee.     Now  the  space  between 
Is  passed  at  length  ;  and  garmented  in  green 

Evt'n  a-;  in  days  of  yore  thou  stand'st  to-day. 

Ah  (i<k1  !  and  but  for  lingering  dull  dismay, 
<)n  all  that  nxid  our  footsteps  erst  had  been 
Kvrn  thus  mmmini^led,  and  our  shadows  seen 

Hl(*nt  on  the  hedgerows  and  the  water-way. 

(>  II'Hx?  of  mine  whose  eyes  are  living  love, 

No  eyes  hut  hers, — O  Love  and  Hope  the  same  !— 
l^Mn  clos<*  ti>  me,  for  now  the  sinking  sun 
That  warmed  our  feet  scarce  gilds  our  hair  above. 
()  ht-rs  thy  voice  and  very  hers  thy  name! 
Alas,  cling  round  me,  for  the  day  is  done! 
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soarxET  XLiit. 
LOVE  AND  HOPE 


Buss  lp\-e  and  hope.     Fall  many  a  withered  year 

Wfabled  put  n^  eddyfav  (B  iiB  droll  doomdilT ; 

And  duped  togetber  iriiae  die  blown  kaws  Imy, 
We  kNig  have  kndt  md  wept  fbD  nmar  a  tear. 
Yetlol  one  boor  at  last,  flie  Sprii^ 

Flntea  aOBij  to  os  fitan  aome  gma 

Those  yean,  Aose  tean  IK  dead,  birt  iwJy  tfa^; 
Bless  lore  and  hope,  tme  soul ;  for  we  an  ben. 

Cling  heart  to  heait;  nor  of  this  boor  demand 
WheOwT  in  vNy  tnidi,  iriteo  ve  are  dea^ 
Onr  hearts  dial]  wake  to  know  Love^  goUen  liea 

Sole  sunshine  of  the  imperishable  land  ; 

Or  but  discern,  throng  nighfs  unfeatured  scope, 

Scorn-fired  at  length  the  illusive  eyes  of  Hope. 


SOIWET  JOJV. 

CLOUD  AND  WIND. 

Love,  should  I  fear  death  most  for  you  or  me  ? 
Yet  if  you  die,  can  1  not  follow  you, 
Forcing  the  straits  of  change?     Alas  I  but  who 

Shall  wrest  a  bond  from  night's  inveteracy. 

Ere  yet  my  hazardous  soul  put  forth,  to  be 

Her  warrant  against  all  her  haste  might  rue? — 
Ah !  in  your  eyes  so  reached  what  dumb  adieu. 

What  unsunned  gyres  of  waste  eternity  ? 

And  if  I  die  the  first,  shall  death  be  then 

A  lampless  watchtower  whence  1  see  you  weep  ? — 
Or  (woe  is  me  !)  a  bed  wherein  my  sleep 
Ne'er  notes  (as  death's  dear  cup  at  last  you  drain) 
The  hour  when  you  too  learn  that  all  is  vain 
And  that  Hope  sows  what  Love  shall  never  reap  ? 


I 
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SONNET  XLV. 

SECRET    PARTING. 

Because  our  talk  was  of  the  cloud-control 

And  moon-track  of  the  journeying  face  of  Fate, 
Ilcr  tremulous  kisses  faltered  at  love's  gate 

And  her  eyes  dreamed  against  a  distant  goal : 

But  soon,  remembering  her  how  brief  the  whole 
Of  joy,  which  its  own  hours  annihilate, 
Her  set  gaze  gathered,  thirstier  than  of  late, 

And  as  she  kissed,  her  mouth  became  her  soul. 

Thence  in  what  ways  we  wandered,  and  how  strove 
To  build  with  firc-tried  vows  the  piteous  home 
Which  memory  haunts  and  whither  sleep  may  roam, — 

They  only  know  for  whom  the  roof  of  Love 

Is  the  slill-si'ated  secret  of  the  grove. 

Nor  spire  may  rise  nor  bell  be  heard  therefrom. 

SONNET   XL VI. 

PARTED    LOVE. 

What  shall  be  said  of  this  embattled  day 
.And  armed  occupation  of  this  night 
By  all  thy  foes  beleaguered, — now  when  sight 

N'T  s»und  denotes  the  loved  one  far  aH*ay  ? 

Of  thev:  thy  vanquished  hours  what  shalt  thou  say, — 
.As  rv«Ty  !k.*nse  to  which  she  dealt  delight 
Now  lalHtur^i  lonely  oer  the  stark  noon-height 

To  reach  the  sunsrl's  desolate  disarray  ? 

Stand  still,  fond  fettered  wretch  !  while  Memor>' s  art 
Para<ifS  the  Past  before  thy  face,  and  lures 
'Hiy  spirit  to  her  passionate  portraitures: 
Till  the  ti-in|x*stuous  tide-gates  flung  apart 
KIixkI  with  wild  will  the  hollows  of  thy  heart, 
.\nd  thy  heart  rends  thee,  and  thy  body  endures. 
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soKtrar  XLviL 
BROKEN    MUSIC. 

The  mother  will  not  turn,  who  thinks  she  hears 
Her  nursling's  speech  first  grow  articulate; 
But  breathless  with  avert. eyes  elate 

She  sits,  with  open  lips  and  open  ears, 

That  it  may  call  her  twice.     'Mid  doubts  and  fears 
Thus  oft  my  soul  has  hearkened ;  till  the  song, 
A  central  moan  for  days,  at  length  found  tongue, 

And  the  sweet  music  welled  and  the  sweet  tears. 

But  now,  whatever  while  the  soul  is  fain 
To  list  that  wonted  murmur,  as  it  were 

The  speech-bound  sea-shell's  low  importunate  strain,- 
No  breath  of  song,  thy  voice  ai'tne  is  there, 

O  bitterly  beloved  1  and  all  her  gain 
Is  but  the  paDg  of  unpermitted  prayer. 


SONNET  ZLVtn. 

DEATH-IN-LOVE. 

There  came  an  image  in  Life's  retinue 

That  had  Love's  wings  and  bore  his  gonfalon  : 
Fair  was  the  web,  and  nobly  wrought  thereon, 

O  soul-sequestered  face,  thy  form  and  hue  I 

Bewildering  sounds,  such  as  Spring  wakens  to. 

Shook  in  its  folds;  and  through  my  heart  its  power 
Sped  trackless  as  the  immemorable  hour 

When  birth's  dark  portal  groaned  and  all  was  new. 

But  a  veiled  woman  followed,  and  she  caught 
The  banner  round  its  staff,  to  furl  and  cling, — 
Then  plucked  a  feather  from  the  bearer's  wing, 

And  held  it  to  his  lips  that  stirred  it  not, 

And  said  to  mc,  "  Behold,  there  is  no  breath  : 
I  and  this  Love  are  one,  and  I  am  Death." 
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SONNETS  XUX,   L,   U,    Ul. 

WILLOWWOOD. 


I  SAT  with  Love  upon  a  woodside  well. 

Leaning  across  the  water,  I  and  he ; 

Nor  ever  did  he  speak  nor  looked  at  me. 
Hut  touched  his  lute  wherein  was  audible 
The  certain  secret  thing  he  had  to  tell : 

Only  our  mirrored  eyes  met  silently 

In  the  low  wave  ;  and  that  sound  came  to  be 
The  passionate  voice  I  knew ;  and  my  tears  fell. 

And  at  their  fall,  his  eyes  beneath  grew  hers; 
And  with  his  foot  and  with  his  wing-feathers 

He  swept  the  spring  that  watered  my  heart's  drouth. 
Then  the  dark  ripples  spread  to  waving  hair, 
And  as  I  stooped,  her  own  lips  rising  there 

Bubbled  with  brimming  kisses  at  my  mouth. 


11. 

And  now  Love  sang :  but  his  was  such  a  song 
So  meshed  with  half-remembrance  hard  to  free, 
As  souls  disused  in  death's  sterility 

May  sing  when  the  new  birthday  tarries  long. 

And  I  was  made  aware  of  a  dumb  throng 
That  stood  aloof,  one  form  by  every  tree, 
All  mournful  forms,  for  each  was  I  or  she, 

The  shades  of  those  our  days  that  had  no  tongue. 

Tbry  IfX)ked  on  us,  and  knew  us  and  were  known  ; 
While  fast  together,  alive  from  the  abyss, 
Clung  the  soul-wning  implacable  close  kiss  ; 
Aiul  pity  of  self  through  all  made  broken  moan 
Which  said,  **  For  once,  for  once,  for  once  alone  !  ** 
And  still  Love  sang,  and  what  he  sang  was  this : — 
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"  O  YE,  all  ye  that  walk  in  Willowwood, 

That  walk  with  hollow  faces  burning  white; 
What  fathom-depth  of  souJ-struck  widowhood, 

What  long,  what  longer  hours,  one  lifelong  night, 
Ere  ye  again,  who  so  in  vain  have  wooed 

Your  last  hope  lost,  who  so  in  vain  invite  m 

Your  lips  to  that  their  unfor^otten  food,  I 

Ere  ye,  ere  ye  again  shall  see  the  light  I 

Alas  I  the  bitter  banks  in  Willowwood, 

With  tear-3purge  wan,  with  blood-wort  burning  red  ; 
Alas  I   if  ever  such  a  pillow  could 

Steep  deep  the  soul  in  sleep  till  she  were  dead, — 
Better  all  life  forget  her  than  this  thing, 
That  Willowwood  should  hold  her  wandering  I " 


So  sang  he  :  and  as  meeting  rose  and  rose 
Tc^ther  ding  through  the  wind's  wellaway 
Nor  change  at  once,  yet  near  the  end  of  day 

The  leaves  drop  loosened  where  the  heart-stain  glow: 

So  when  the  song  died  did  the  kiss  unclose ; 

And  her  face  fell  back  drowned,  and  was  as  grey 
As  its  grey  eyes  ;  and  if  it  ever  may 

Meet  mine  again  I  know  not  if  Love  knows. 

Only  1  know  that  I  leaned  low  and  drank 

A  long  draught  from  the  water  where  she  sank. 

Her  breath  and  all  her  tears  and  all  her  soul  : 
And  as  1  leaned,  I  know  I  felt  Love's  face 
Pressed  on  my  neck  with  moan  of  pity  and  grace, 

Till  both  our  heads  were  in  his  aureole. 
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SONNET   UIL 

WITHOUT  HER. 

What  of  her  glass  without  her  7    The  blank  grey 
There  where  the  pool  is  blind  of  the  moon's  (kce. 
Her  dre%s  without  her  7    "The  tossed  empty  space 

Of  cloud-rack  whence  the  moon  has  passed  away. 

Her  paths  without  her  ?     Day's  appointed  sway 
Usurped  by  desolate  night     Her  pillowed  place 
Without  her  ?     Tears,  ah  me  I  for  love's  good  grace, 

And  cold  forgetful ness  of  night  or  day. 

What  of  the  heart  without  her  ?  Nay,  poor  heart, 
Of  thee  what  word  remains  ere  speech  be  still  7 
A  wayfarer  by  barren  ways  and  chill, 
Steep  ways  and  weary,  without  her  thou  art, 
Where  the  long  cloud,  the  long  wood's  counterpart. 
Sheds  doubled  darkness  up  the  labouring  hill. 


SONNITT  uv. 

LOVE'S  FATALITY. 

Sweet  Love, — but  oh  I  most  dread  Desire  of  Love 
Ufc'thwartcd.     Linked  in  gyves  I  saw  them  stand, 
l^ve  shackled  with  Vain-longing,  hand  to  hand : 

And  one  was  eyed  as  the  blue  vault  above : 

Hut  hope  tempestuous  like  a  fire-cloud  hove 
r  the  other's  gaze,  even  as  in  his  whose  wand 
Vainly  all  night  with  spell-wrought  power  has  spann 

The  unyielding  caves  of  some  deep  treasure-trove. 

\W^  his  lips,  two  writhen  flakes  of  flame, 

Made  moan  :  *'  Alas  O  Love,  thus  leashed  with  me ! 
Wing-Awted  thou,  wing-shouldered,  once  bom  free : 
.\nci  I,  thy  cowering  self,  in  chains  grown  tame, — 
I^.imd  tu  thy  body  and  soul,  named  with  thy  name, — 
Life's  iron  heart,  even  Love's  Fatality." 


STTLLBORS  LOVE 

The  hour  wfaich  migbt  have  been  j^et  vo^t  not  b^ 
Which  man's  and  wonun's  heart  conreivcd  and  bocK 
Yet  whereof  life  was  barren. — '30  what  shore 

Biiies  it  the  breaking  of  Time's  weary  aca  ? 

Bondchild  of  all  consummate  joy?  act  free. 

It  3>->mewhere  sighs  and  serves,  and  mute  before 
The  bouse  of  Love,  hears  thraogfa  the  eidiauig  dtvr 

His  hours  elect  in  choral  caosonaocy. 

But  1o  t  what  wedded  souls  now  hand  in  hand 

Together  tread  at  last  the  immortal  strand 

With  eyes  where  burning  memory  lights  love  bome  ? 

Lo  '.  bow  the  little  outcast  hour  has  turned 

And  leaped  to  them  and  in  ihdr  faces  yearned  : — 
"  I  am  your  child  :  O  parents,  ye  have  come  t " 

SOKKTTS   LVX,  LVU,   LVm. 

TRUE  WOMAN. 


To  be  a  sweetness  more  de»red  than  Sprii^ ; 

A  bodily  beauty  more  acceptable 

Than  the  wild  rose-tree's  arch  that  crowns  the  fell ; 
To  be  an  essence  more  environing 
Than  wine's  drained  juice ;  a  music  ravishing 

More  than  the  passionate  pulse  of  Philomel ; — 

To  be  all  this  'neaih  one  soft  bosom's  swell 
That  is  the  flower  of  life  ; — how  strange  a  thing! 
How  strange  a  thing  to  be  vrtiat  Man  can  know 

But  as  a  sacred  secret  I     Heaven's  own  screen 
Hides  her  soul's  purest  depth  and  loveliest  glow  ; 

Closely  withheld,  as  all  things  most  unseen, — 

The  wave-bowered  pearl, — ^the  heart-shaped   seal  of 
green 
That  flecks  the  snowdrop  underneath  the  snow. 
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II.    HER   LOVF. 


She  loves  him  ;  for  her  infinite  soul  is  Love, 
And  he  her  lodestar.     Passion  in  her  is 
A  glans  facing  his  fire,  where  the  bright  bliss 

U  mirn»red,  and  the  heat  returned.     Yet  move 

That  glass,  a  stranger's  amorous  flame  to  prove. 
And  it  shall  turn,  by  instant  contraries, 
Ice  to  the  moon  ;  while  her  pure  fire  to  his 

For  whom  it  burns,  clings  close  i'  the  heart's  alcove. 

l-o !  the}'  are  one.     With  wifely  breast  to  breast 
And  cin^ling  arms,  she  welcomes  all  command 
Of  love, — her  soul  to  answering  ardours  fann'd  : 
Yc*t  as  mom  springs  or  twilight  sinks  to  rest. 
Ah  f  who  shall  say  she  deems  not  loveliest 
The  hour  of  sisterly  sweet  hand-in-hand  ? 


HI.     HER    HEAVEN. 

1 1  to  grow  old  in  Heaven  is  to  grow  young, 
(As  the  Seer  saw  and  said,)  then  blest  were  he 
With  youth  for  evermore,  whose  heaven  should  be 

True  Wiiman,  she  whom  tht*se  weak  notes  have  ?ung. 

IltTc  and  hereafter, — choir-strains  of  her  tongue, — 
Sky-^pacrs  nf  her  eyes, — sweet  signs  that  flee 
About  her  soul's  immediate  sanctuary, — 

WiTe  Paradise  all  uttermost  worlds  among. 

The  sunrise  blooms  and  withers  on  the  hill 
Like  any  hillflowcr;  and  the  noblest  troth 
I  >ies  here  to  dust.     Yet  shall  Heaven's  promise  clothe 

Kven  y«t  those  lovers  who  have  cherished  still 
This  test  for  love  : — in  every  kiss  sealed  fast 
To  leel  the  lirst  kisb  and  forebode  the  last. 
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SONNET  UX. 

LOVE'S  LAST  GIFT. 

I^vr  to  his  singer  held  a  glistening  leaf, 

And  said  :  "  The  rose-tree  and  the  apple-tree 
Have  fruits  to  vaunt  or  flowers  to  lure  the  bee  ; 

And  golden  shafts  are  in  the  feathered  sheaf 

or  the  great  harvest- marshal,  the  year's  chief, 
Victorious  Summer ;  aye,  and  'neath  warm  sea 
Strange  secret  grasses  lurk  inviolably 

Between  the  filtering  channels  of  sunk  reef. 

All  are  my  blooms ;  and  all  sweet  blooms  of  love 
To  thee  1  gave  while  Spring  and  Summer  sang ; 
But  Autumn  stops  to  listen,  with  some  pang 
From  those  worse  things  the  -wind  is  moaning  of 
Only  this  laurel  dreads  no  winter  days  : 
Take  my  last  gift ;  thy  heart  hath  sung  my  praise. 
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Part  II.— CHANGE  AND  FATE. 

SONNET   LX« 

TRANSFIGURED  LIFE, 

As  growth  of  form  or  momentary  glance 
In  a  child's  features  will  recall  to  mind 
The  father's  with  the  mother's  lace  combin'd, — 

Sweet  interchange  that  memories  still  enhance : 

And  ycty  as  childhood's  years  and  youth's  advance. 
The  gradual  mouldings  leave  one  stamp  behind, 
Till  in  the  blended  likeness  now  we  find 

A  separate  man's  or  woman's  countenance  : — 

So  in  the  Song,  the  singer's  Joy  and  P^n, 

Its  very  parents,  evermore  expand 
To  bid  the  passion's  fullgrown  birth  remain, 

By  Art's  transfiguring  essence  subtly  spann'd ; 

And  from  that  song-cloud  sha(>ed  as  a  man's  hand 
There  comes  the  sound  as  of  abundant  rain. 

SONNET    LXI. 

THE    SONG-THROE. 

By  thine  own  tears  thy  song  must  tears  beget, 
O  Singer !     Magic  mirror  thou  hast  none 
Except  thy  manifest  heart ;  and  save  thine  own 

Anguish  or  ardour,  else  no  amulet. 

Cisicrncd  in  Pride,  verse  is  the  feathery  jet 
Of  s4->iillcss  air-flung  fountains ;  nay,  more  dry 
Than  the  Dead  Sea  for  throats  that  thirst  and  sigh, 

That  song  o'er  which  no  singer's  lids  grew  wet. 

The  Smg-god — He  the  Sun-god — is  no  slave 
Of  thine  :  thy  Hunter  he,  who  for  thy  soul 
Fledges  his  shaf^  :  to  no  august  control 
Of  thy  skilled  hand  his  quivered  store  he  gave : 
But  if  thy  lips'  loud  cry  leap  to  his  smart. 
The  inspir'd  recoil  shall  pierce  thy  brother^s  heart. 
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SONNET   LXII. 

THE   SOUL'S   SPHERE. 

Some  prisoned  moon  in  steep  cloud-fastnesses, — 

Throned  queen  and  thralled  ;  some  dying  sun  whose 
pyre 


Blazed  with  moment< 

Who  hath  not  yearned 

Who,  sleepless,  hath  noi  a 

Tragical  shadow's  realm 

Conjectured  in  the  lame 

Lo  1  the  soul's  sphere  of  it 


o;abIe  fire ;  — 
liis  heart  with  these  7 
hed  to  appease 
und  and  sight 

images ! 


What  sense  shall  count  Whether  it  forecast 

The  rose-winged  utter  in  the  van 

or  Love's  unques  vealtd  span, — 

Visions  of  golden  futures  :  or  mat  last 

Wild  pageant  of  the  accumulated  past 

Tliat  clangs  and  flashes  for  a  drowning  man. 


SONNET  LXltt. 

INCLUSIVENESS. 

The  changing  guests,  each  in  a  different  mood, 
Sit  at  the  roadside  table  and  arise  : 
And  every  life  among  them  in  likewise 

Is  a  soul's  board  set  daily  with  new  food. 

What  man  has  bent  o'er  his  son's  sleep,  to  brood 
How  that  face  shall  watch  his  when  cold  it  lies  7 — 
Or  thoi^ht,  as  his  own  mother  kissed  his  eyes, 

Of  what  her  kiss  was  when  his  bther  wooed  ? 

May  not  this  ancient  room  thou  sitt'st  in  dwell 
In  separate  living  souls  for  joy  or  pain  7 
Nay,  all  its  comers  may  be  painted  plain 

Where  Heaven  shows  pictures  of  some  life  spent  well; 
And  may  be  stamped,  a  memory  all  in  vain, 

Upon  the  sight  of  lidless  eyes  in  Hell. 
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SONNET  LXIV. 

ARDOUR  AND  MEMORY. 

The  cuckoo-throb,  the  heartbeat  of  the  Spring  ; 

The  rosebud's  blush  that  leaves  it  as  it  grows 

Into  the  full-eyed  fair  unblushing  rose ; 
The  summer  clouds  that  visit  every  wing 
With  fires  of  sunrise  and  of  sunsetting  ; 

The  furtive  flickering  streams  to  light  re-bom 

*Mid  airs  new-fledged  and  valorous  lusts  of  morn, 
While  all  the  daughters  of  the  daybreak  sing  : — 

These  ardour  loves,  and  memory  :  and  when  flown 
All  joys,  and  through  dark  forest-boughs  in  flight 
The  wind  swoops  onward  brandishing  the  light, 
Even  yet  the  rose-trcc*s  verdure  left  alone 
Will  flush  all  ruddy  though  the  rose  be  gone; 
With  ditties  and  with  dirges  infinite. 


SOMNET    LXV. 

KNOWN    IN  VAIN. 

As  two  whose  love,  first  foolish,  widening  scope, 
Knows  suddenly,  to  music  high  and  sof^. 
The  Holy  of  holies  ;  wh(»  because  they  scoffed 

Arc  now  amazed  with  shame,  nor  dare  to  cope 

With  the  whole  truth  aloud,  lest  heaven  should  ope  ; 
Yet,  at  their  meetings,  laugh  not  as  they  laugh 'd 
In  sp4'ech  ;  nor  speak,  at  length  ;  but  sitting  oft 

'ro;»<*thcr,  within  hopeless  sight  of  hope 

For  hours  are  silent  : — So  it  happeneth 

When  Work  and  Will  awake  too  late,  to  gaze 

After  their  hfe  sailed  by,  and  hold  their  breath. 

.\h  !  who  shall  dare  to  search  through  what  sad  maze 
Thcncefortli  their  incommunicable  ways 

Follow  the  desultory  feet  of  Death  ? 

t4 


•  ,*  -t^V. 
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SONNET  LZVI, 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  NIGHT. 

From  child  to  3routh ;  from  youth  to  arduous  man ; 

From  lethargy  to  fever  of  the  heart; 

From  fidthful  life  to  dream-dowered  dajfs  apart ; 
From  trust  to  doubt ;  from  doubt  to  brink  of  ban  ;— 
Thus  much  of  change  in  one  swift  cyde  ran 

Till  now.    AlaS|  the  soul ! — how  soon  must  she 

Accept  her  primal  immortality,— 
The  flesh  resume  its  dust  whence  it  began  ? 

O  Lord  of  work  and  peace!    O  Lord  of  fife  I 
O  Lord*  the  awful  Lord  of  will !  though  late^ 
Even  yet  roiew  diis  soul  with  duteous  breath : 

That  when  the  peace  is  garnered  in  from  strife, 

llic  work  retrie\"ed,  the  wli  regenerate. 

This  soul  may  see  thy  face,  O  Lord  of  death ! 

SONNET    LXVII. 

THE   LANDMARK. 

Was  that  the  landmark  ?     Wliat.— the  foolish  well 
Whose  wave,  low  down,  I  did  not  stoop  to  drink. 
But  sat  and  flung  the  pebbles  from  its  brink 

In  sport  to  send  its  imaged  skies  pelNmell, 

(And  mine  own  image,  had  I  noted  well  !>— 
Was  that  my  point  of  tumiRg  ? — I  had  thought 
The  stations  of  my  course  should  rise  unsought. 

As  altar-stone  or  ensigncd  citadeL 

Fur  !o  !  the  path  is  missed.  I  most  go  back. 
And  thirst  to  drink  when  next  I  reach  the  spring 
\\"htch  once  I  stained,  which  since  mav  have  grown 

blact 
Yec  th.o««h  &>  light  be  left  E^^r  bird  now  sing 
As  here  i  mm.  HI  thank  G>1.  hastening 
Tlut  the  sanse  g(^  cs  still  on  the  same  trick. 
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SONNET   LXVIII. 

A   DARK   DAY. 

The  gloom  that  breathes  upon  me  with  these  airs 
Is  like  the  drops  which  strike  the  traveller's  brow 
Who  knows  not,  darkling,  if  they  bring  him  now 

Fresh  Morm,  or  be  old  rain  the  covert  bears. 

Ah  !  bodes  this  hour  some  harvest  of  new  tares, 
Or  hath  but  mcmor>'  of  the  day  whose  plough 
Sowed  hunger  once,  -the  night  at  length  when  thou, 

0  prayer  found  vain,  didst  fall  from  out  my  prayers  ? 

1  low  prickly  were  the  growths  which  yet  how  smooth, 

Along  the  hedgerows  of  this  journey  shed, 
Lie  by  Time's  grace  till  night  and  sleep  may  soothe  I 

Kvcn  as  the  thistledown  from  pathsides  dead 
ril<>ane<l  by  a  girl  in  autumns  of  her  youth, 

Which  one  new  year  makes  soft  her  marnage-bed. 


SONNET   ucix. 

AUTUMN    IDLENESS. 

Tni«^  sunlight  shames  November  where  he  grieves 
In  dead  red  leaves,  and  will  not  let  him  shun 
The  day,  though  bough  with  b<»ugh  be  over-run. 

But  with  a  hlesbing  every  glade  receives 

High  salutation;  while  from  hillock-eaves 

The  df^r  gn^e  calling,  dappled  white  and  dun, 
As  if,  l>oing  forester^  of  old,  the  sun 

Had  ftiarked  them  with  the  stude  of  forest- leaves. 

Mere  dawn  to-day  unveiled  her  magic  glass; 

Here  n'Kjn  now  gives  the  thirst  and  takes  the  dew  ; 
Till  eve  bring  rest  when  «>lhrr  go*id  things  pa<*s. 

And  here  the  lost  hours  the  lost  hours  renew 
While  1  still  lead  my  shadow  ocr  the  grass, 

Nor  know,  for  longing,  that  which  I  should  do. 
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SOMKCT  LXX. 

THE    HILL  SUMMIT. 

Tkjs  feast-day  of  the  sun,  his  altar  there 

In  the  broad  west  has  blazed  (or  vesper-song ; 
And  I  have  loitered  in  the        ;  too  long 

And  gaze  now  a  belated  wor         er. 

Yet  may  I  not  forget  that  I  wi.,  ware, 
So  journeying,  of  his  face  at  .i  tervals 
Transfigured  where  the  Tringt  i  horizon  falls, — 

A  fiery  bush  with  coruscating  hiiir. 

And  now  that  I  have  climbed  n   d  won  this  height, 
1  must  tread  downward  t)        ;h  the  sloping  shade 

And  travel  the  bewilden  i  till  night 

Yet  for  this  hour  I  slil  .  ;re  be  stayed 

And  see  the  gold  air  ana  me  silver  fade 

And  the  last  bird  fly  into  the  last  light. 

SONNETS  LXXI,   LXXIt,    LXXIIl. 

THE  CHOICE. 


Eat  thou  and  drinlc ;  to-morrow  thou  shalt  die. 

Surely  the  earth,  that's  wise  being  very  old, 

Needs  not  our  help.     Then  loose  me,  love,  and  hold 
Thy  sultry  hair  up  from  my  face  ;  that  I 
May  pour  for  thee  this  golden  wine,  brim-high. 

Till  round  the  glass  thy  fingers  glow  like  gold. 

We'll  drown  all  hours ;  thy  song,  while  hours  are  toll'd. 
Shall  leap,  as  fountains  veil  the  changing  sky. 
Now  kiss,  and  think  that  there  are  really  those. 

My  own  high-bosonied  beauty,  who  increase 

Vain  gold,  vain  lore,  and  yet  might  choose  our  way  1 
Through  many  years  they  toil ;  then  on  a  day 

They  die  not, — for  their  life  was  death, — but  cease  ; 
And  round  their  narrow  lips  the  mould  tails  close. 


1 
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Watch  thou  and  fear ;  to-morrow  thou  shalt  die. 

Or  art  thou  sure  thou  shalt  have  time  for  death  ? 

Is  not  the  day  which  God's  word  promiseth 
To  come  man  knows  not  when  ?     In  yonder  sky, 
Now  while  we  speak,  the  sun  speeds  forth :  can  I 

Or  thou  assure  him  of  his  goal  ?     God's  breath 

Even  at  this  moment  haply  quickeneth 
The  air  to  a  flame ;  till  spirits,  always  nigh 
1  hough  screened  and  hid,  shall  walk  the  daylight  here. 

And  dost  thou  prate  of  all  that  man  shall  do  ? 
Canst  thou,  who  hast  but  plagues,  presume  to  be 
Glad  in  his  gladness  that  comes  after  thee  ? 

Will  his  strength  slay  thy  worm  in  Hell  ?     Go  to  : 
Cover  thy  countenance,  and  watch,  and  fear. 


111. 


Think  thou  and  act;  to-morrow  thou  shalt  die. 
<  )utsirctchcd  in  the  sun's  warmth  upon  the  shore, 
Thou  say'st :  **  Man's  measured  path  is  all  gone  uer  : 

I'p  all  his  yt*ars,  steeply,  with  strain  and  sigh, 

M  in  cloinb  until  he  touched  the  truth  ;  and  I, 
Kvcn  I,  am  hr  whom  it  was  destined  for." 
H'lW  should  this  be  ?     Art  thou  then  so  much  more 

I  han  thry  who  sowed,  that  thou  shouldst  reap  thereby  ? 

N.iy,  mmc  up  hither.     From  this  wave-washH  mound 
TntM  the  furthest  flood-brim  look  with  me ; 

I  h»-n  r«*a('h  on  with  thy  thought  till  it  be  drown'd. 
Mtlrs  and  mile5  distant  though  the  last  line  be, 

.Vrifl  though  thy  soul  sail  leagues  and  leagues  beyond, — 
Still,  Ieague<  beyond  those  leagues,  there  is  more  aea. 


TBff  BOC3E  O^  UFB. 


OLD   AND  NEW  A«T. 


L  ST.  IXXE  THX  puvnx. 


■;  \a  IbU  her  hands  aad  pny. 
^rcd  to  rend  the 


Hon  ;  fiefai«aeiHK  and  this  daj 

Are  sonedeefKrm 

She  In  -^  to  God  ukI  wW  Gof a 

Andi^    .:■-  -  -  :     ^  b-:-r: 

And     -      ■     „   ■  ■  :■-.   .  -.:  .n  i 

To  sodUos  sdi^reflections  of  man's  still, — 
Yet  now,  in  this  the  twili^t,  she  migjit  sdll 
Kneel  in  the  latter  grass  to  piay  again. 
Ere  the  night  cometfa  and  she  may  not  work. 

IL    KOT  AS  THESE. 

"  I  All  not  as  these  are,'  the  poet  saith 

In  youth's  pride,  and  the  painter,  among  men 
At  bay,  where  never  pencil  comes  nor  pen, 

And  shut  about  with  his  own  frozen  breath. 

To  others,  for  whom  only  rhyme  winsTaith 
As  poets, — only  piaint  as  painters, — then 
He  turns  in  the  cold  silence;  and  again 

Shrinking,  "  I  am  not  as  these  are,"  he  saith. 

And  say  that  this  is  so,  what  follows  it  ? 

For  were  thine  eyes  set  backwards  in  thine  head, 
Such  words  were  well ;  but  they  see  on,  and  far. 
Unto  the  lights  of  the  great  Past,  new-lit 

Fair  for  the  Future's  track,  look  thou  instead, — 
Say  thou  instead,  "  I  am  not  as  thist  arc" 


A 
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III.   THE   HUSBANDMEN. 


TnoiroH  God,  as  one  that  is  an  householder, 
Called  these  to  labour  in  His  vineyard  first. 
Before  the  husk  of  darkness  was  well  burst 
Bidding  them  grope  their  way  out  and  bestir, 
(Who,  questioned  of  their  wages,  answered,  "  Sir, 
Unto  each  man  a  penny'*:)  though  the  worst 
Burthen  of  heat  was  theirs  and  the  dry  thirst : 
Though  God  has  since  found  none  such  as  these  were 
To  do  their  work  like  them  : — Because  of  this 
Stand  not  yc  idle  in  the  market-place. 
Which  of  ye  knoweth  he  is  not  that  last 
Who  may  be  first  by  faith  and  will  ? — yea,  bis 
The  hand  which  after  the  appointed  days 
And  hours  shall  give  a  Future  to  their  Past  ? 


SONNET    LXXVII. 

SOUL'S  BEAUTY. 

Under  the  arch  of  Life,  where  love  and  death, 
I'crror  and  mystery,  guard  her  shrine,  I  saw 
Ik'juty  enthroned  ;  and  though  her  gaze  struck  awe, 

I  drew  it  in  as  simply  as  my  breath. 

M«rs  arc  the  eyes  which,  over  and  beneath, 

The  sky  and  sea  bend  on  thee, — which  can  ilraw, 
Hy  S4M  or  sky  or  woman,  to  one  law. 

The  allotted  bondman  of  her  palm  and  wreath. 

This  is  that  I^ily  Beauty,  in  wh«>se  praise 

Thy  Voire  and  hand  shake  still,   -long  known  to  thee 
Hy  flymg  hair  and  fluttering  hem, — the  beat 
Following  her  daily  of  thy  heart  and  feet. 
How  p;i««sionatcly  and  irretrievably, 
I:i  what  fund  fli^iit,  how  many  ways  and  days! 


r  IHZ  BOC^£  OF  UfE. 


BODT^  BEACTT. 

Or  Adim's  Gra  wifev  USil^  it  is  aM 

(TW  wiBcfc  he  hned  before  Ihe  pit  oTEve,) 
TlB^«ctbe9Bake's,b  aeifeMgnecoddi 

Aad  her  coetiaBied  haii  w  fiist  gold. 

And  KtS  she  Mt%  T-ntB  (fee  evth  is  oU. 

And,  solMty  of  bend  i^htne, 

Omn  men  to  waleh  ||bl  wet  she  cm  weai'e. 

Tin  heart  and  body  anil  I  e  ia  its  bold. 

The  raae  and  poppy  an  ba     tmtxa  ;  Ibr  where 
U  he  not  fbond,  O  LQith,  ..  .wax  shed  scent 

And  aoft-sbed  kiues  and  ;.  I  -    -r^jlfure?  I 

Lo  I  as  Ihatyoaih's  ey  .       -       -'.  so  went  ^ 

Thy  spell  through  hiri ,    ■   .  -  -        ..  ■-.  nett  bent 

And  rotnid  bis  heart  coe  strangling  goldea  hatr. 


THE   MONOCHORD. 

Is  it  this  sky's  vast  vault  or  ocean's  sound 

That  is  Life's  self  and  dnws  my  life  from  me. 
And  by  instinct  in^able  decree 

Holds  my  breath  quailing  on  the  bitter  bound  ? 

Nay,  is  it  Life  or  Death,  thus  thunder-cron-n'd, 
That  'mid  the  tide  of  all  emergency 
Now  notes  my  separate  wave,  and  to  what  sea 

Its  difficult  eddies  labour  in  the  ground  7 

Oh  t  what  ia  this  that  knows  the  road  I  eame. 

The  flame  turned  cloud,  the  cloud  returned  to  flame, 

The  lifted  shifted  steeps  and  all  the  way  ?— 
That  draws  round  me  at  last  this  wind-warm  space. 
And  in  regenerate  rapture  turns  my  face 

Upon  the  devious  coverts  of  dismay  ? 
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SONNET   UOOL 

FROM   DAWN   TO   NOON. 

As  the  child  knows  not  if  his  mother's  face 
\\e  fair ;  nor  of  his  elders  yet  can  deem 
What  each  most  is ;  but  as  of  hill  or  stream 

At  dawn,  all  glimmering  life  surrounds  his  place  : 

Who  yet,  towVd  mK>n  of  his  half-weary  race, 
Pausing  awhile  beneath  the  high  sun-beam 
And  gazing  steadily  back, — as  through  a  dream. 

In  things  long  past  new  features  now  can  trace  : — 

Even  so  thr  thought  that  is  at  length  fullgrown 
Turns  back  to  note  the  sun-smit  paths,  all  grt*y 

And  marvellous  once,  where  first  it  walked  alone  ; 
And  haply  doubts,  amid  the  unblenching  day, 
Which  niui»t  or  least  imfxrlled  its  onward  way, 

Those  unknown  things  or  these  things  overknown. 


SONNET    UCXXI. 

MEMORIAL   THRESHOLDS. 

What  place  so  strange. — though  unreveal^d  sn«>w 

With  unimaginable  fires  arise 

.\t  thf*  earth's  end. — what  passion  of  surprise 
l.ikr  frost -t>ound  firr-girt  scenes  of  long  ago  ? 
Li* !  this  IS  none  hut  1  this  hour;  and  lo ! 

This  is  the  ver>'  place  which  to  mine  eyes 

Those  nii»rtal  hours  in  vain  immortalize, 
'Mid  hurr>'ing  crowds,  with  what  alone  I  know. 

C'liy.  of  thine  a  single  simple  door. 

By  some  new  Power  reduplicate,  must  be 
Evrn  yet  my  life-porch  in  eternity, 
Kvrn  with  one  presence  filled,  as  once  of  yore  : 
<  »r  mickinj;  wind^  whirl  round  a  chaff-strown  floor 
Th«-e  and  thy  years  and  these  my  ^•ords  and  me. 
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HOARDED   JOY. 


1  SAID  1  "  Nay,  pluck  not, — let  the  first  fruit  be  : 
Even  as  thou  sayest,  it  is  sweet  and  red. 
But  let  it  ripen  still.     The  tree's  bent  head 

Sees  in  the  stream  its  own  fecundity 

And  bides  the  day  of  fulness.     Shall  not  we 
At  the  sun's  hour  that  day  possess  the  shadr, 
And  claim  our  fruit  before  its  ripeness  fade, 

And  eat  it  from  the  branch  and  praise  the  tree  ?  " 

I  say:  "Alas!  our  fruit  hath  wooed  the  sun 
Too  long, — 'tis  fallen  and  floats  adown  the  stream. 

Lo,  the  last  clusters  I     Pluck  them  every  one, 
And  let  us  sup  wilh  summer ;  ere  the  gleam 

Of  autumn  set  the  year's  pent  sorrow  free, 

And  the  woods  wall  like  echoes  from  the  sea." 


I 


SONNET   LXXXIII. 

BARREN  SPRING. 

Once  more  the  changed  year's  turning  wheel  returns  : 
And  as  a  girl  sails  balanced  in  the  wind, 
And  DOW  before  and  now  again  behind 

Stoops  as  it  swoops,  with  cheek  that  lauglis  and  bums,~ 

So  Spring  comes  merry  towards  me  here,  but  earns 
No  answering  smile  from  me,  whose  life  is  twin'd 
With  the  dead  boughs  that  winter  still  must  bind, 

And  whom  to-day  the  Spring  do  more  concems. 

Behold,  this  crocus  is  a  withering  Same ; 

This  snowdrop,  snow ;  this  apple-blossom's  piart 
To  breed  the  fruit  that  breeds  the  serpent's  art. 

Nay,  for  these  Spring-flowers,  turn  thy  face  from  them. 

Nor  stay  till  on  the  year's  last  lily-stem 

The  white  cup  shrivels  round  the  golden  heart. 
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SONNET   LXXXIV. 

FAREWELL  TO  THE  GLEN. 

Sweet  stream-fed  glen,  why  say  ''  farewell "  to  thee 
Who  far'st  so  well  and  find'st  for  ever  smooth 
The  brow  of  Time  where  man  may  read  no  ruth  ? 

Nay,  do  thou  rather  say  "  farewell "  to  me. 

Who  now  fare  forth  in  bitterer  fantasy 

Than  erst  was  mine  where  other  shade  might  soothe 
By  other  streams,  what  while  in  fragrant  youth 

Tlie  bliss  of  being  sad  made  melancholy. 

And  yet,  farewell !  For  better  shalt  thou  fare 
When  children  bathe  sweet  faces  in  thy  flow 

And  happy  lovers  blend  sweet  shadows  there 
In  hours  to  come,  than  when  an  hour  ago 

Thine  echoes  had  but  one  man's  sighs  to  bear 

And  thy  trees  whispered  what  he  feared  to  know. 

SONNET   LXXXV. 

VAIN   VIRTUES. 

What  is  the  sorriest  thing  that  enters  Hell? 
Nttnc  uf  the  sins, — but  this  and  that  fair  deed 
Which  a  soul's  sin  at  length  could  supersede. 

These  yet  arc  virgins,  whom  death's  timely  knell 

Might  once  have  sainted  ;  whom  the  fiends  compel 
Together  now,  in  snake-bound  shuddering  sheaves 
Of  anguish,  while  the  pit's  pollution  leaves 

Their  refuse  maidenhood  abominable. 

.Ni^ht  >ucks  them  down,  the  tribute  of  the  pit, 
WhMse  names,  half  entered  in  the  book  of  Life, 
Were  God's  desire  at  noon.     And  as  their  hair 
.\nd  eyes  sink  last,  the  Torturer  deigns  no  whit 
To  ;;a/c,  but,  yearning,  waits  his  destined  wife, 
I'hc  ::>in  still  blithe  on  earth  that  sent  them  there. 
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LOST  DAYS. 

The  lost  days  of  my  life  until  to-day, 

What  were  they,  could  I  see  them  on  the  atreci 

Lie  as  they  fell  ?     Would  they  be  enrs  of  whoj 
Sown  once  for  food  but  trodden  into  clay  ? 
Or  golden  coins  squandered  and  still  to  pay  ? 

Or  drops  of  blood  dabbling  tlie  guilty  feet  ? 

Or  such  spilt  water  as  in  dreams  must  chcai 
The  undying  throats  of  Hell,  athirst  alway? 

I  do  not  see  them  here ;  but  after  death 
God  knows  1  know  the  faces  I  shall  see, 

E^ch  one  a  murdered  self,  with  low  last  breath. 
"  1  am  thyself,— what  hast  thou  done  tome?" 

"And  I— and  1— thyself,"  (lol  each  one  saith,) 
"  And  thou  thyself  to  all  eternity  I " 


SONNET  LXXXVIl. 

DEATH'S   SONGSTERS. 

When  first  that  horse,  within  whose  populous  womb 
llie  birth  was  death,  o'ershadowed  Troy  with  fate, 
Her  elders,  dubious  of  its  Grecian  freight, 

Brought  Helen  there  to  sing  the  songs  of  home ; 

She  whispered,  "  Friends,  I  am  alone ;  come,  come !  " 
Then,  crouched  within,  Ulysses  waxed  afraid, 
And  on  his  comrades'  quivering  mouths  he  laid 

His  hands,  and  held  them  till  the  voice  was  dumb. 

The  same  was  he  who,  lashed  to  his  own  mast, 

There  where  the  sea-flowers  screen  the  charnel-eaves, 

Beside  the  sirens'  singing  island  pass'd, 

Till  sweetness  failed  along  the  inveterate  waves.  .  .  . 

Say,  soul, — are  songs  of  Death  no  heaven  to  thee, 

Nor  shames  her  lip  the  cheek  of  Victorj*  ? 
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SONNET    LXXXVIII. 

HERO'S  LAMP.» 

That  lamp  thou  fiirst  in  Eros'  name  to-night, 

()  Hero,  shall  the  Sestian  augurs  take 

Tt -morrow,  and  for  drowned  Leander's  sake 
To  Anteros  its  fireless  lip  shall  plight. 
Aye,  wait  the  unspoken  vow  :  yet  dawn's  first  light 

On  ebbing  storm  and  life  twice  ebb*d  must  break; 

While  'ncath  no  sunrise,  by  the  Avemian  Lake, 
Lo  where  Luve  walks,  I>eath's  pallid  neophyte. 

That  lamp  within  Anten>s'  shadowy  shrine 
Shall  >tand  unlit  (for  so  the  gods  decree) 
Till  some  one  man  the  happy  issue  see 
Of  a  life*^  love,  and  bid  its  flame  to  shine : 
Which  still  njay  rest  unfir'd  ;  for,  theirs  or  thine, 
( )  brother,  what  brought  love  to  them  or  thee  ? 

.^^NNKT    LXXXIX. 

THE   TREKS   OF  THE   GARDEN. 

Yk  who  have  pasM-d  Heath's  haggard  hills;  and  ye 
Whom  trees  that  knew  your  sires  shall  cease  to  know 
And  still  stand  silent  :     is  it  all  a  show,-  — 

A  wisp  that  laughs  upxin  the  wall  ? — decree 

Of  s..mc  inexorable  supremacy 

Whi'  h  cvrr,  as  man  strains  his  blind  surmise 
Fr-m  depth  to  ominous  depth,  Ijmks  past  his  eyes, 

Sphinx-l'acril  with  unal)ash<-d  augury? 

Nay,  rutlxr  question  the  Earth's  self.     Invoke 
1  1j«;  •^tirinlVllfil  fore-t-irees  moss-grown  to-day 
Wh«»w   ro«>is  arc  hil!<Mks  where  the  children  play; 

Or  n^k  the  ^ilver  sapling  'nealh  what  yoke  [wage 

1  hM«.o  **tars,  his  spray-crown's  clustering  gems,  shall 
1  h«*ir  jtturney  still  when  his  bcmghs  shrink  with  age. 

*  \\*rx  \\\r  't'-athn  cf  I.randcr  ami  of  Hero,  the  ii|riuil-lainp  was 
i'«  iitaS'il  to  Ai.trro*,  uith  thr  edict  that  no  man  ftt;ould  l.gbt  it 
<.r..t»>  h:a  U>vc-  hail  [Tuvcd  fortunate. 


TIm*  Mil;  apoa  Ik  bnod  « 
mxytt  wait  tnc  tvnnng  ot  Ac  pcnals  Of  wmb 
For  etruin  jrcar%  for  certaia  ■"^™**—  and  dajs. 


SOjrXTT  Xd. 

LOST   ON    BOTH  SIDESl 

As  when  two  men  hare  kned  3  woman  well. 

Each  hating  each,  througji  Love's  and  Death's  deceit ; 
Since  not  for  either  this  stark  marriage-sheet 

And  the  long  pauses  of  this  wedding-bell; 
Yd  o'er  her  grave  the  night  and  day  dispel 
At  last  their  feud  forlorn,  with  cold  and  heat ; 
Nor  other  than  dear  friends  to  death  may  fleet 

The  two  lives  left  that  most  of  her  can  tell : — 

So  separate  hopes,  which  in  a  soul  had  wooed 
The  ore  same  Peace,  strove  with  each  other  long, 
And  Peace  before  their  faces  perished  since  ; 
So  through  that  soul,  in  restless  brotherhood. 
They  roam  together  now,  and  wind  among 
Its  bye-streets,  knocking  at  the  dusty  inns. 
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SONNETS    Xaiy   XCIII. 

THE   SUN'S  SHAME. 

I. 

Bliioldinc  youth  and  hope  in  mockery  caught 
From  life ;  and  mocking  pulses  that  remain 
When  the  soul's  death  of  bodily  death  is  fain ; 

Honour  unknown,  and  honour  known  unsought; 

And  penury's  sedulous  self-torturing  thought 
On  gold,  whose  master  therewith  buys  his  bane ; 
And  longr<l-f()r  woman  longing  all  in  vain 

For  lonely  man  with  love's  desire  distraught ; 

And  wealth,  and  strength,  and  power,  and  pleasantness. 
Given  unto  bodies  of  whose  souls  men  say. 
None  poor  and  weak,  slavish  and  foul,  as  they  : — 

Ik-holding  these  things,  I  behold  no  less 

The  blushing  mom  and  blushing  eve  confess 
The  shame  that  loads  the  intolerable  day. 


II. 

A*-  M>Tnc  true  chief  of  men,  bowed  down  with  stress 
( )f  life's  dis;istrous  eld,  on  blossoming  youth 
May  K'"^r,  and  murmur  with  self-pity  and  ruth, — 

•*  Mi^ht  I  thy  fruitlrss  treasure  but  possess. 

Such  blcs«>ing  ot  mine  all  coming  years  should  bless  ;"  - 
Then  s<:nds  one  sigh  forth  to  the  unknown  goal. 
And  bitterly  frels  breathe  against  his  soul 

The  hour  swift-winged  of  nearer  nothingness  :  - 

Kvrn  so  the  World's  grey  Soul  to  the  green  World 
IVnhanrr  onr  hour  must  cry  :  "  Woe's  me,  for  whom 
Invrtrrat  y  of  ill  |)ortends  the  doom, — 
Whose  heart's  old  fire  in  shadow  of  shame  is  furl'd  : 
While  thou  even  as  of  yore  art  journeying, 
All  s«nillcss  now,  yet  merry  with  the  Spring  I** 


il 
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sourer  xciv. 
MICHELANGELOTS    (OSS. 

Great  Mtcbdangelo,  with  age  grmm  bteak 
And  uttermost  laboars,  having  once  o'ersaid 
All  grievous  memories         ~  is  long  life  shed, 

This  worst  regret  to  on  twart  could  ^peak  : — 

That  when,  with  sorro'  irp  and  reverence  meek, 

He  stooped  o'er  swee>  ina's  dying  bed. 

His  Mtne  and  domina  ly,  spirit-wed, — 

Her  hand  he  kissed,  but  u»     tt  brotv  or  cheek. 

O  Dnonarruoti,— -good  at  Arf*  firc~wheels 
To  urge  her  chariot ! — even  thus  ifae  Soul, 
Touching  at  length  some  so.vly-t^utsteiied  goal. 
Earns  oftcnest  but  a  little  :  her  appeals 
Were  deep  and  mote, — lowly  her  claim.     Let  be  : 
What  holds  for  her  Death's  garner  ?    And  for  thee  ? 


THE   VASE  OF  LIFE. 

Around  the  vase  of  Life  at  your  slow  pace 

He  has  not  crept,  but  turned  it  mth  his  hands, 

And  all  its  sid^  already  understands. 
There,  girt,  one  breathes  alert  for  some  great  race ; 
Whose  road  runs  far  by  sands  and  fruitful  space ; 

Who  laughs,  yet  through  the  jolly  throng  has  pass'd  ; 

Who  weeps,  nor  stays  for  weeping ;  who  at  last, 
A  youth,  stands  somewhere  crowned,  with  silent  face. 

And  he  has  filled  this  vase  with  wine  for  blood. 
With  blood  for  tears,  with  spice  for  burning  vow. 
With  watered  flowers  for  buried  love  most  fit  ; 
And  would  have  cast  it  shattered  to  the  flood. 

Yet  in  Fate's  name  has  kept  it  whole  ;  which  now 
Stands  empty  till  bis  aahes  fall  in  it. 
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SOfTlVET   XCVL 

LIFE  THE  BELOVED. 

As  thy  friend's  face,  with  shadow  of  soul  o'crspread, 
Somewhile  unto  thy  sight  {jcrchance  hath  been 
Ghastly  and  strange,  yet  never  so  is  seen 

In  thought,  but  to  all  fortunate  favour  wed  ; 

As  thy  love's  death-bound  features  never  dead 
To  memory's  glass  return,  but  contravene 
Frail  fugitive  days,  and  alway  keep,  I  ween. 

Than  all  new  life  a  livelier  lovelihead  : — 

S<)  Life  herself,  thy  spirit  s  friend  and  love, 
Even  still  as  Spring's  authentic  harbinger 
Glows  with  fresh  hours  for  hope  to  glorify; 
Though  pale  she  lay  when  in  the  winter  grove 
Hrr  funeral  llowcrs  were  snow-flakes  shed  on  her 
And  the  red  wings  of  frost-fire  rent  the  sky. 

SONNCT    XCVII. 

A   SUPERSCRIITION. 

Look  in  my  face;  my  name  is  Might-have-been  ; 

1  am  al?»o  railed  No-more,  Too-late,  Farewell ; 

I'nto  thine  ear  I  hold  the  dead-sea  shell 
Ca*«t  up  thy  Life's  foam -fretted  feet  between  ; 
L'nto  thine  eyes  the  glass  where  that  is  seen 

Which  had  Life's  form  and  Ijove's,  but  by  my  spell 

Is  now  a  shaken  shadow  intolerable, 
( >l  ultimate  things  unuttered  the  frail  screen. 

Mark  me,  how  still  I  am  !     But  should  there  dart 
One  moment  through  thy, soul  the  soft  surprise 
Of  that  winged  Peace    which   lulls  the    breath  of 
si^hs.— 

Then  shalt  thou  see  me  smile,  and  turn  apart 

rtiy  visage  ti*  mine  ambush  at  thy  heart 
Sleepless  with  cold  commemorative  eyes. 

»5 


«  THE  HOUSE   OF  LlfE. 

SONNET   XCVtIl. 

HE   AND    I. 

Whence  came  his  feet  into  my  field,  and  why  7 
How  is  it  that  he  sees  it  all  so  drear  ? 
How  do  I  see  his  seeing,  and  how  hear 

The  name  his  bitter  silence  knows  it  by  ? 

This  was  the  little  fold  of  separate  sky 

Whose  pasturing  clouds  in  the  soul's  atmosphere 
Drew  living  light  from  one  continual  year  : 

How  should  be  find  it  lifeless  ?     He,  or  T  ? 

Lo  !  this  new  Self  now  wanders  round  my  field. 
With  plaints  for  every  flower,  and  for  each  tree 
A  moan,  the  sighing  wind's  auxiliary : 

And  o'er  sweet  waters  of  my  life,  that  yield 

Unto  his  lips  no  draught  but  tears  unseal'd, 
Even  in  my  place  be  weeps.     Even  I,  not  he. 

SONNETS  xcix,   c. 
NEWBORN   DEATH. 


To-day  Death  seems  to  me  an  infant  child 

Which  her  worn  mother  Life  upon  my  knee 

Has  set  to  grow  my  friend  and  play  with  me  ; 
If  haply  90  my  heart  might  be  beguil'd 
To  find  no  terrors  in  a  face  so  mild, — 

If  haply  so  my  weary  heart  might  be 

Unto  the  newborn  milky  eyes  of  thee, 
O  Death,  before  resentment  reconcil'd. 
How  loi^,  O  Death  ?     And  shall  thy  feel  depan 

Still  a  young  child's  with  mine,  or  wilt  thou  stand 
Fullgrown  the  helpful  daughter  of  my  heart, 

What  lime  with  ihee  indeed  I  reach  the  strand        ' 
Of  the  pale  wave  which  knows  ihee  what  Ihiu  art,    ■* 

And  drinfc  it  in  the  hollow  of  thy  hand  ? 
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And  thou,  O  Life,  the  lady  of  all  bliss, 

With  whom,  when  our  first  heart  beat  full  and  fast, 
1  wandered  till  the  haunts  of  men  were  pass'd, 

And  in  fair  places  found  all  bowers  amiss 

Till  only  woods  and  waves  might  hear  our  kiss. 

While  to  the  winds  all  thought  of  Death  we  cast : — 
Ah,  Life  !  and  must  I  have  from  thee  at  last 

No  smile  to  greet  me  and  no  babe  but  this  ? 

Lo  I  Ijove,  the  child  once  ours ;  and  Song,  whose  hair 
Blrw  like  a  flame  and  blossomed  like  a  HTeath  ; 

And  Art,  whose  eyes  were  worlds  by  God  found  fair : 
These  o'er  the  book  of  Nature  mixed  their  breath 

With  neck-twined  arms,  as  oft  we  watched  them  there; 
And  did  these  die  that  thou  mightst  bear  me  Death? 


SONNET    CI. 

THE   ONE   HOPE. 

When  vain  desire  at  last  and  \'ain  regret 
(»<•  hand  in  hand  tod(*ath,  and  all  is  vain. 
What  nhall  assuage  tho  unforgotten  pain 

And  trach  the  unf«»rgetful  to  forget  ? 

Shall  IVaor  \yc  still  a  sunk  stream  long  unmet, — 
( >r  may  the  soul  at  once  in  a  green  plain 
Stoop  through  the  spray  of  some  sweet  life-fountain 

And  cull  thr  dew-drenched  flowering  amulet? 

Ah  ?  when  the  u*an  soul  in  that  golden  air 
li«tween  the  s<Tipturcd  petals  softly  blown 
Peers  breathless  for  the  gift  of  grace  unknown, — 
Ah  !  let  none  other  alien  spell  soe*er 
Put  only  the  one  Hope's  one  name  be  there, — 
Not  less  nor  more,  but  even  that  word  alone. 
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IL— MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


MY  SISTER'S  SLEEP. 

She  fell  asleep  on  Christmas  Eve : 
At  length  the  long-ungranted  shade 
Of  weary  eyelids  ovcrweigh'd 

The  pain  nought  else  might  yet  relieve. 

Our  mother,  who  had  leaned  all  day 
Over  the  bed  from  chime  to  chime, 
Then  raised  herself  for  the  first  time, 

And  as  she  sat  her  duwn,  did  pray. 

Her  little  work-table  was  spread 
With  work  to  finish.     For  the  glare 
Made  by  her  candle,  she  had  care 

To  work  some  distance  from  the  bed. 

Without,  there  was  a  cold  moon  up, 
Of  winter  radiance  sheer  and  thin  ; 
The  hollow  halo  it  was  in 

Was  like  an  icy  crystal  cup. 

Throuf^h  the  small  room,  with  subtle  sound 
( )f  flame,  by  vents  the  fireshine  drove 
And  reddened.     In  its  dim  alcove 

The  mirror  shed  a  clearness  round. 

1  had  been  sitting  up  some  nights, 

And  mv  tired  mind  felt  weak  and  blank ; 
Like  a  sharp  strengthening  wine  it  drank 

The  stillness  and  the  broken  lights. 


'Clary  imi0tAeti€mSrBormt' 

lo,  «•  atii  asgcH  stic  fid  n? ; 


7ho«cliila 


Jujt  tbcn  in  die  room  over  ns 

There  was  a  poshing  back  t4  cfaair^ 
As  aomt  who  bad  sat  nnawans 

So  lau,  DOW  beard  the  boor,  and  roae. 


With  anxiotis  softljr-stepping  baste 

Oar  mother  went  where  Hargaret  lay. 
Fearing  the  sounds  o'erhead— <sbonld  they 

Have  broken  her  long  watched-for  rest ! 

She  Mopped  an  instant,  calm,  and  turned  ; 

But  suddenly  turned  back  again ; 

And  all  her  features  seemed  in  pain 
With  woe,  and  her  eyes  gazed  and  yearned. 

For  my  part,  I  but  hid  my  face, 
And  held  my  breath,  and  spoke  no  word  : 
There  was  none  spoken  ;  but  I  heard 

The  silence  for  a  little  space. 
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Our  mother  bowed  herself  and  wepi : 
And  both  my  arms  fell,  and  I  said, 
**  God  knows  I  knew  that  she  was  dead. 

And  there,  all  white,  my  sister  slept 

Then  kneeling,  upon  Christmas  mom 
A  little  aAer  twelve  o'clock, 
We  said,  ere  the  first  quarter  struck, 

**  Christ's  blessing  on  the  newly  bom  I" 
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Herseemed  she  scarce  had  been  a  dai 

One  of  God's  choristers ; 
The  wonder  was  not  yet  quite  gone 

From  that  still  look  of  hers ; 
Albeit,  to  them  she  left,  her  day 

Had  counted  as  ten  years. 


{To  one,  it  is  ten  years  of  years. 

.     .     .     Yet  now,  and  in  this  place. 
Surely  she  leaned  o'er  me — her  hair 

Fell  all  about  my  face.     .     .     . 
Nothing  ;  the  autumn-fall  of  leaves. 

The  whole  year  sets  apace.) 
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It  was  the  rampart  of  God's  house 

That  she  was  standing  on  ; 
By  God  built  over  the  sheer  depth 

The  which  is  Space  begun ; 
So  high,  that  looking  downward  thence 

She  scarce  could  see  the  sun. 


It  lies  in  Heaven,  across  the  flood 

Of  ether,  as  a  bridge. 
Beneath,  the  tides  of  day  and  night 

With  flame  and  darkness  ridge 
The  void,  as  low  as  where  this  earth 

Spins  like  a  fretful  midge. 


Around  her,  lovers,  newly  met 
'Mid  deathless  love's  acclaims. 

Spoke  evermore  among  themselves 
Their  hcart-rcmcmbcred  names; 

And  the  souls  mounting  up  to  God 
Went  by  her  like  thin  flames. 


And  still  she  bowed  herself  and  stooped 

Out  of  the  circling  charm ; 
Until  her  bosom  must  have  made 

The  bar  she  leaned  on  warm. 
And  the  lilitrs  lay  as  if  asleep 

Along  her  bended  arm. 


From  the  fixed  place  of  Heaven  she  saw 

Time  like  a  pulse  shake  fierce 
Through  all  the  worlds.    Her  gaze  still  strove 

Within  the  gulf  to  pierce 
Its  path  ;  and  now  she  spoke  as  when 

The  stars  >ang  in  their  spheres.  • 


THE  BLESSED  DAMQZEL. 

The  sun  was  gone  now;  the  curled  niooi 

Was  like  a  little  feather 
Fluttering  far  down  the  gulf;  and  now 

She  spoke  through  the  siill  weather. 
Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  the  stars 

Had  when  they  sang  together. 


(Ah  sweet  I     Even  now,  in  that  bird's  song, 

Strove  not  her  accents  there, 
Fain  to  be  hearkened?     When  those  belts 

Possessed  the  mid-day  air. 
Strove  not  her  steps  to  reach  my  side 

Down  all  the  echoing  stair  ?) 


"  I  wish  that  he  were  come  to  me. 

For  he  will  come,"  she  said. 
"  Have  I  not  prayed  in  Heaven  ? — on  earth, 

Lord,  Lord,  has  he  not  pray'd  ? 
Are  not  two  prayers  a  pert'ect  strength? 

And  shall  I  feel  afraid  7 


"  When  round  his  head  the  aureole  clings, 

And  he  is  clothed  in  white, 
I'll  take  his  hand  and  go  with  him 

To  the  deep  wells  of  light; 
As  unto  a  stream  we  will  step  dowtt. 

And  bathe  there  in  God's  sight. 


"  We  two  will  stand  beside  that  shrine. 

Occult,  withheld,  untrod. 
Whose  lamps  are  stirred  continually 

With  prayer  sent  up  to  God  ; 
And  see  our  old  prayers,  granted,  melt 

Each  like  a  little  cloud. 
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"  Wc  two  will  lie  i'  the  shadow  of 

That  living  mystic  tree 
Within  whose  secret  growth  the  Dove 

Is  sumctimes  felt  to  be. 
While  every  leaf  that  His  plumes  touch 

Saith  His  Name  audibly. 


*'  And  I  myself  will  teach  to  him, 

I  myself,  lying  so. 
The  songs  I  sing  here ;  which  his  voice 

Shall  pause  in,  hushed  and  slow, 
And  find  some  knowledge  at  each  pause. 

Or  some  new  thing  to  know.' 


It 


(Alas!  wc  two,  we  two,  thou  say'st ! 

Yea,  one  wast  thou  with  me 
That  once  of  old.     But  shall  God  lift 

To  endless  unity 
The  soul  whube  likeness  with  thy  soul 

Was  but  its  love  for  thee  ?) 


"  W<:  twf»,"  she  said,  "  will  seek  the  groves 

Whrre  the  lady  Mar>'  is, 
With  her  five  handmaidens,  whose  names 

Are  fi\ii  sweet  symplxinies, 
Cecily,  Gertrude,  Magdalen, 

Margaret  and  Rosalys. 


"Cirolewise  sit  they,  with  bound  locks 

A114I  Inreheads  garlanded  ; 
Intn  the  line  cloth  white  like  flame 

Weaving  the  g«>lden  thread, 
III  fashiftn  the  birth-robes  for  them 

Whu  arc  ju!>l  born,  being  dead. 


^^^^^^^^1 
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"He  shall  fear,  haply,  and  be  dumb  :                ^H 

Then  will  I  lay  my  cheek                             ^^1 

Tq  his,  and  tell  about  our  love,                         ^^H 

Not  once  abashed  or  weak  :                           ^^H 

And  the  dear  Mother  will  approve                  ^^| 

My  prid( 

le  speak.                            ^M 

rlf  shall  1          1 

IIS,  hand  in  hand, 

im  rouno         i 

<tn  all  souls 

!,„  de- 

■A  unnumbered  heails 

ureoles  : 

'  *"'«                          1 

.s  shall  sing 

.'o  the. 

id  citoles. 

"  There  will  I  ask  of  Christ  the  Lord 
Thus  much  for  him  and  me  : — 

Only  to  live  as  once  on  earth 
With  Love, — only  to  be. 

As  then  awhile,  for  ever  now 
Together,  I  and  he." 

She  gazed  and  listened  and  then  said. 
Less  sad  of  speech  than  mild, — 

"  All  this  is  when  he  comes."     She  ceased. 
The  light  thrilled  towards  her,  fill'd 

With  angels  in  strong  level  flight. 
Her  eyes  prayed,  and  she  smil'd. 


(I  saw  her  smile.)     But  soon  their  path 
Was  vague  in  distant  spheres  : 

And  then  she  cast  her  arms  along 
The  golden  barriers, 

And  laid  her  face  between  her  hands. 
And  wepL     (I  heard  her  tears.) 
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AT  THE  SUN-RISE    IN    1848. 

Goi>  said,  Let  there  be  light ;  and  there  was  light. 

Then  hoard  we  sounds  as  though  the  Earth  did  sing 

And  the  tlarth's  angel  cried  upon  the  wing : 
We  saw  priests  fall  together  and  turn  white : 
And  covered  in  the  dust  from  the  sun's  sight, 

A  king  was  ^pied,  and  yet  another  king. 

We  said  :  "  The  round  world  keeps  its  balancing ; 
t)n  this  globe,  they  and  we  are  opposite, — 
If  it  is  day  with  us,  with  them  'tis  night. 

Still,  Man,  in  thy  just  pride,  remember  this  : — 
Thou  hadst  not  made  that  thy  sons'  sons  shall  ask 
W*hat  the  word  king  may  mean  in  their  day's  task, 

Hut  for  the  light  that  led  :  and  if  light  is. 
It  i>  because-  God  said.  Let  there  be  light. 


AUTUMN  SONG. 

Know*st  thou  not  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf 
1  low  the  hrart  f(*els  a  languid  grief 

I^id  on  it  for  a  covering. 

And  how  hleep  seems  a  gcxKlly  thing 
In  Autumn  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf? 

.\nd  how  the  swift  l>eat  of  the  brain 

Falters  )>ecause  it  is  in  vain. 

In  Autumn  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf 
Knowcst  thou  not  ?  and  how  the  chief 

<  >t  j«»ys  seems — not  to  sufler  pain  ? 

Kniiw'st  thou  not  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf 
Mow  the  s^tul  feels  like  a  dried  sheaf 
Bound  up  at  length  ff>r  harvesting. 
And  how  death  seems  a  comely  thing 
In  Autumn  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf? 
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THE  LADY'S  LAMENT. 

Never  happy  any  more ! 
Aye,  turn  the  saying  o*er  and  o'er, 
It  says  but  what  it  said  before, 
And  heart  and  life  are  just  as  sore. 
The  wet  leaves  blow  aslant  the  floor 
In  the  nun  through  the  open  door. 
No,  no  more. 

Never  happy  anj'  more ! 
The  eyes  are  \vear>'  and  give  o'er, 
But  still  the  soul  weeps  as  before. 
And  always  must  each  one  deplore 
Each  once,  nor  bear  what  others  bore  ? 
This  is  now  as  it  was  of  vore. 
No,  no  more. 

Never  happy  any  more ! 
Is  it  not  but  a  sorr\'  lore 

That  says,  "  Take  strength,  the  worst  is  o  er  "  ? 
Shall  the  stars  seem  as  heretofore  ? 
The  day  wears  on  more  and  more — 
While  I  was  weeping  the  day  wore. 
No,  no  more. 

Never  happy  any  more  ! 
In  the  cold  behind  the  door 
That  was  the  dial  striking  four  : 
One  for  joy  the  past  hours  bore. 
Two  for  hope  and  will  cast  oVr, 
One  for  the  naked  dark  before. 
No,  no  more. 


THE  LADY'S  LAMES'T. 
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Never  happy  any  more ! 
Put  the  light  out,  shut  the  door, 
Sweep  the  wet  leaves  from  the  floor. 
Kven  thus  Fate's  hand  has  swept  her  floor, 
Kven  thus  Love's  hand  has  shut  the  door 
Through  which  his  warm  feet  passed  of  yore. 
Shall  it  be  opened  any  more  ? 
No,  no,  no  more. 


THE  PORTRAIT. 

This  is  her  picture  as  she  was : 

It  seems  a  thing  to  wonder  on. 
As  though  mine  image  in  Ihc  glass 

Should  tarry  when  myself  am  gone. 
I  gaze  until  she  seems  to  stir, — 
Until  mine  eyes  almog^t  aver 

That  now,  even  now.  the  sweet  lips  pan 

To  breathe  the  words  of  the  sweet  heart  :- 
And  yet  the  earth  is  over  her. 


Alas  I  even  such  the  thin-drawn  ray 
That  makes  the  prison-depths  more  rud 

The  drip  of  water  niglit  and  day 
Giving  a  tongue  to  solitude. 

Yet  only  this,  of  love's  whole  prize. 

Remains;  save  what  in  moumful  guise 
Takes  counsel  with  my  soul  alone, — 
Save  what  is  secret  and  unknown. 

Below  the  earth,  above  the  skies. 

In  painting  her  I  shrined  her  face 

'Mid  mystic  trees,  where  light  falls  in 

Hardly  at  all ;  a  covert  place 

Where  you  might  think  to  find  a  din 

Of  doubtful  talk,  and  a  live  flame 

Wandering,  and  many  a  shape  whose  nan 
Not  itself  knoweth,  and  old  dew, 
And  your  own  footsteps  meeting  you, 

And  all  things  going  as  they  came. 


THE  PORTRAIT.  Ml 

A  deep  dim  wood ;  and  there  she  stmnds 

Ah  in  that  wood  that  day  :  for  so 
Was  the  still  movement  of  her  hands 

And  such  the  pure  line's  gracious  flow. 
And  passing;  fair  the  type  must  seem, 
Unknown  the  presence  and  the  dream. 

Tis  she  :  though  of  herself,  alas  f 

Less  than  her  shadow  on  the  grass 
Or  than  her  image  in  the  stream. 

That  day  we  met  there,  I  and  she 

One  with  the  other  all  alone; 
And  we  were  blithe ;  yet  memory 

Saddens  those  hours,  as  when  the  moon 
L'Miks  upon  daylight.     And  with  her 
I  >t«>««|)<Ml  to  drink  the  spring-water, 

Aihirst  wh«"r«r  other  waters  sprang  : 

And  where  the  echo  is,  she  sang, — 
My  s«»ul  another  <vho  there. 

lUit  when  that  hour  my  s*ml  won  strength 

For  Words  whose  silence  wastes  and  kills. 
Dull  raindrops  snn»te  us,  and  at  length 

Thundered  the  heat  within  the  hills. 
That  eve  1  sjxike  those  words  again 
li<'sicle  the  jK'lted  window-pane ; 

And  there  she  hearkeni^d  what  I  said, 

With  under-j^lanres  that  surveyed 
1  he  empty  pastures  blind  with  rain. 

Nrxt  <lay  the  memories  of  these  things. 

Like  leaves  through  which  a  bird  has  flov.n. 

Still  vibrated  with  I-ove*s  warm  wings; 
lill  1  must  make  them  all  my  own 

And  paint  this  picture.     So,  'twixt  ease 

<>t  talk  and  swe«.*t  long  silences, 

Shr  st<KKl  among  the  plants  in  bloom 
.At  windows  of  a  summei  room, 

lo  feign  the  shadow  of  the  trees. 

i6 


TSE  FOSTXJTT. 

And  33  I  wn>ii^t,  wfiile  all  above 
And  all  arocuH}  was  fisgnnt  atr. 

In  the  ack  burthen  at  my  love 

It  deemed  each  snn-tbriUed  btosanm  Hba 

Beat  like  a  heart  amoog  ibe  leaves. 

O  bean  that  oevcT  beats  nor  heaves, 
In  that  one  darkness  lying  sdH, 
Whai  DOW  to  thee  my  tuve's  great  wtd 

Or  ibc  fine  web  cbc  stutslmie  « 


I 
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For  now  dodi  dayligbt  cBsavow 

Tboae  days — nMi^it  left  to  see  or  bear. 

Only  in  solemn  whispers  now 

At  night-time  these  dtings  reach  mine  ear ; 

V.' i--i  x'-.r    -..'-r  :iil>iw^at  a  breath 
S  ■  :,  and  all  the  he«h, 

-,  far  and  wide. 
In  limpid  starlight  glorified. 
Lie  like  the  mystery  of  death. 

Last  night  at  last  I  could  have  slept, 

And  yet  delayed  my  sle^  til]  dawn, 
Still  wmidering.     Thai  it  was  I  wept : 

For  unawares  I  came  upon 
Those  glades  where  Mice  she  walked  with  me  : 
And  as  I  stood  there  suddenly. 

All  wan  with  traver^ng  the  night, 

Upon  the  desolate  verge  of  light 
Yearned  loud  the  iron-bc«omed  sea. 

Even  so,  where  Heaven  holds  breath  and  hears 

The  beating  heart  of  Love's  own  breast,— 
Where  round  the  secret  of  all  spheres 

All  angels  lay  their  wings  to  rest, — 
How  shall  my  soul  stand  lapt  and  awed, 
When,  by  the  new  birth  borne  abroad 

Throughout  the  music  of  the  suns, 

It  enters  in  her  soul  at  once 
And  knows  the  silence  there  for  God  ' 
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Here  with  her  face  doth  memory  sit 
Meanwhile,  and  wait  the  day's  decline. 

Till  other  eyes  shall  look  from  it. 
Eyes  of  the  spirit's  Palestine, 

Even  than  the  old  gaze  tenderer : 

While  hopes  and  aims  long  lost  with  her 
Stand  round  her  image  side  by  side, 
Like  torabs  of  pilgrims  that  have  died 

About  the  Holy  Sepuldire. 


Mother  of  the  F 

t, 

Thou  handmaid  [ 

God's  sight, 

Now  sitting  fourln 

;he  Three, 

Thyself  a  woman-!  w., 

Being  a  dpi          ■- horr 

;od. 

Mother  of 

to  rood, 

And  wife 

host  :— 

Oh  when  ou,  ..tcC 

■most, 

Think  that  to  such  as  aeain  may  strike 

Thou  once  wert  sister  sisteriike  I 

Thou  headstone  of  humanity. 

Groundstone  of  the  great  Mystery, 

Fashioned  like  us,  yet  mor 

e  than  we ! 

Mind'st  thou  not  (when  June's  heavy  breath 
Warmed  the  long  days  in  Nazareth,) 
That  eve  thou  didst  go  forth  to  give 
Thy  flowers  some  drink  that  they  might  live 
One  faint  night  more  amid  the  sands? 
Far  off  the  trees  were  as  pale  wands 
>^ainst  the  fervid  sky  :  the  sea 
Sighed  further  off  eternally 
As  human  sorrow  sighs  in  sleep. 
Then  suddenly  the  awe  grew  deep, 
As  of  a  day  to  which  all  days 
Were  footsteps  in  God's  secret  ways : 
Until  a  folding  sense,  like  prayer, 
Which  is,  as  God  is,  everywhere, 
Gathered  about  thee;  and  a  voice     ■ 
Spake  to  thee  without  any  noise. 
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Bring  of  the  silence  :— "  Hail,"  it  said, 
"  ThiJii  that  art  highly  favoured  ; 
The  Li)rd  is  with  thee  here  and  now ; 
Blesiied  among  all  women  thou." 

Ah  !  knrw*st  thou  of  the  end,  when  first 
That  Babe  was  on  thy  bosom  nurs'd  ? — 

<  >r  when  lie  totten-d  round  thy  knee 
Did  thy  great  s«.»rrow  dawn  on  thee? — 
And  thnnigh  His  boyho«»d,  year  by  year 
F^tin^  with  llini  the  Pa^tsover, 

Didst  thou  disi'rrn  confusedly 

That  h<iIior  s;uTaiiiont,  when  He, 

Tho  tiittrr  rup  atx)ut  to  quaff, 

Shi  mid  hrrak  the  !)rtMd  and  eat  thereof? — 

<  »r  canii'  n-it  yet  the  knowU-dge,  even 
iill  <>n  vtine  day  tTet-a^t  in  Heaven 

H's  tr»t  pa'i'^ed  thp>uL;h  thy  do<jr  to  press 

I'^Hiii  His  Kath*T\  !»usine>s? — 

Or  still  was  («ik1's  high  M.vret  kept? 


Nay,  !>ut  I  think  the  whisjMjr  crept 
Liki-  ^r.»wth  til  rough  childh«HKl.     \Vf»rk  and  play, 
ThingH  iMinmon  ti>  the  course  <it'day, 
Aw«- I  lii*  «•  With  mt-anings  unlultiird  ; 
Anil  all  tliri>n;;h  girlliood,  something  still'd 
I  hy  x-n<«f-s  like  the  birth  *>i'  light, 
Whfii  thou  h.Lst  triiiinied  thy  lamp  at  night 
( )r  w.i!th<-.l  thy  gai  iiu-nt-o  in  the  stream  ; 
T«i  wihtx-  white  b<>d  had  come  the  dream 
lliat  lie  \\a^  thine  and  thi>u  want  His 
Wti'i  tf  (lU  among  the  lield-lilics. 
( )  '^•'Irinii  >hadow  of  the  end 
In  that  wiM*  >pirit  long  contain'd ! 
( >  awlul  end  !  and  those  unsiud 
Lmig  vi-ar^  when  It  was  Finished! 
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Mind'st  thou  not  (when  the  tavilight  gone 
Left  darkness  in  the  house  of  John,) 
Between  the  naked  window-bars 
That  spacious  vigil  of  the  stars? — 
For  thou,  a  watcher  even  as  they, 
Wouldst  rise  from  where  throughout  the  day 
Thou  wroug^test  raiment  for  His  poor ; 
Andy  finding  the  fixed  terms  endure 
Of  day  and  night  which  never  brou^^t 
Sounds  of  His  coming  chariot, 
Wouldst  lift  through  cloud-waste  unexplored 
Those  eyes  which  said,  '^  How  long,  O  Lord  ?  " 
Then  that  disciple  whom  He  loved, 
Well  heeding,  haply  would  be  moved 
To  ask  thy  blessing  in  His  name ; 
And  that  one  thought  in  both,  the  same 
Though  silent,  then  would  clasp  ye  round 
To  weep  together, — tears  long  bound. 
Sick  tears  of  patience,  dumb  and  slow. 
Yet,  "  Surely  I  come  quickly," — so 
He  said,  from  life  and  death  gone  home. 
Amen  :  even  so.  Lord  Jesus,  come  ! 

But  oh  !  what  human  tongue  can  speak 
That  day  when  Michael  came  ^  to  break 
From  the  tir'd  spirit,  like  a  veil. 
Its  covenant  with  Gabriel 
Endured  at  length  unto  the  end  ? 
What  human  thought  can  apprehend 
That  mystery  of  motherhood 
When  thy  Beloved  at  length  renew'd 
The  sweet  communion  severed, — 
His  left  hand  underneath  thine  head 
And  His  right  hand  embracing  thee  ? — 
Lo !  He  was  thine,  and  this  is  He  ! 

•  A  Church  legend  of  the  Blessed  Virgin's  dtath. 
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Soul,  is  it  Faith,  or  Love,  or  Hope, 
That  lets  me  see  her  standing  up 
Where  the  light  of  the  Throne  is  bright  ? 
Unto  the  led,  unto  the  right. 
The  cherubim,  succinct,  conjoint, 
Float  inward  to  a  golden  point. 
And  from  between  the  seraphim 
The  glory  issues  for  a  hymn. 
O  Mary  Mother,  be  not  loth 
To  listen, — thou  whom  the  stars  clothe. 
Who  setet  and  mayst  not  be  seen  I 
Hear  us  at  last,  O  Mary  Queen  I 
Into  our  shadow  bend  thy  (aoe. 
Bowing  thee  from  the  secret  place 
O  Mary  Virgin,  full  of  grace  I 


CoDLD  you  nnf 
Yet  though 

Into  the  siien>^ 
As  &  tuDe  intc 

And  knc 


The  gold  that's  heaped  beside  her  hand. 

In  truth  rich  prize  it  were ; 
And  rich  the  dreams  that  wreathe  her  brows 

With  magic  stillness  there  ; 
And  he  were  rich  who  should  unwind 

That  woven  golden  hair. 


Around  her,  where  she  sits,  the  dance 
Now  breathes  its  eager  heat ; 

And  not  more  lightly  or  more  true 
Fall  there  the  dancers'  feet 

Than  fall  her  cards  on  the  bright  board 
As  'twere  a  heart  that  beat. 


Her  fingers  let  them  softly  through, 
Smooth  polished  silent  things ; 

And  each  one  as  it  falls  reflects 
In  swift  light-shado wings. 

Blood-red  and  purple,  green  and  blue 
The  great  eyts  of  her  rings. 
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Whom  plays  she  with  ?     With  thee,  who  lov'st 

Those  gems  u(Km  her  hand ; 
With  me,  who  search  her  becret  brows ; 

With  all  men,  bless*d  or  baim'd. 
Wc  play  together,  she  and  we, 

Within  a  vain  stran^^e  land  : 

A  land  without  any  order, — 

Day  evt-n  as  night,  (one  saith,) — 
Where  who  licth  down  ariseth  not 

Nor  the  slerper  awakeneth  ; 
A  land  nf  darkness  as  darkness  itself 

And  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

What  Ik-  her  cards,  you  ask  ?     Even  these  : — 

The  htrart,  that  dnth  but  ciave 
More,  having;  fed  ;  the  diamond, 

SkilNd  ti»  niakr  l)a>f.'  M*cni  brave; 
Ihr  club,  f<»r  ^niitmg  in  the  dark  ; 

Ihc  si»ade,  tn  di^  a  grav*;. 

AnJ  do  you  ask  what  ^anie  she  plays? 

W:ih  nic  *t:s  l'i«*l  or  wi»n  ; 
With  thc-t:  It  i>  playtnK  ^:ill ;  with  him 

It  i'*  n.»t  \\v\\  br;;uii  ; 
r.wt  'i:s  a  ;;.iinf.-  Aw  plays  with  all 

Htncath  tht   vwav  «»*  the  sun. 


I  li-  u  s<M  >i  ilir  tanl  that  fills, — she  knows 

1  ill-  «ar;l  tli.it  I.»i!<i\vt  th  : 
lii-r  j;.irn<*  in  tliy  t«»iij»ue  is  called  Life, 

A-«  rt»;»^  thv  dailv  breath  : 
When  slsr  shall  ^pt-ak,  thi»u'lt  learn  her  tongu<* 

And  kn«iw  she  calls  it  Death. 


WORLD'S  WORTH. 

Tts  of  the  Father  Hilary, 

He  sirnvc,  but  could  not  pray  ;  so  took 

Tbe  steep^cailed  stair,  where  his  feet  shook 
A  S3d  blind  echo.     Ever  up 

He  toiled.     Twas  a  sick  sway  of  air 

That  autumn  noon  within  the  stair, 
As  dizzy  as  a  turning  cup. 

His  brain  benumbed  him,  void  and  thin  ; 

He  shut  his  eyes  and  felt  it  spin ; 

The  obscure  deafness  hemmed  him  in. 
He  said  :  "  O  world,  what  world  for  roe  ?  " 


He  leaned  unto  the  balcony 

Where  the  chime  keeps  the  night  and  day  ; 

It  hurt  his  brain,  he  could  not  pray. 
He  had  his  face  upon  the  stone  : 

Deep  'twixt  the  narrow  shafts,  his  eye 

Passed  all  the  roofs  to  the  stark  sky, 
Swept  with  no  wing,  with  wind  alone. 

Close  to  his  feet  the  sky  did  shake 

With  wind  in  pools  that  the  rains  make  : 

The  ripple  set  his  eyes  to  ache. 
He  said  r  "  O  world,  what  world  for  me  ?  " 


ri 
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He  stood  within  the  mystery 
Girding  God's  blessed  Eucharist : 
The  organ  and  the  chaunt  had  ceas'd. 

The  last  words  paused  against  his  ear 
Said  from  the  altar :  drawn  round  him 
The  gathering  rest  was  dumb  and  dim. 

And  now  the  sacring-bell  rang  dear 

And  ceased ;  and  all  was  awe,  — the  breath 
Of  God  in  man  that  warranteth 
The  inmost  utmost  things  of  faith. 

He  said  :  "  O  God,  my  world  in  Thee  !  " 


ON  REFUSAL  OF  AID  BETWEEN 
NATIONS. 

NciT  that  the  earth  is  changing,  O  my  God  ! 
Nor  that  the  seasons  totter  in  their  walk,^ 
Not  that  the  virulent  ill  of  act  aad  talk 

Seethes  ever  as  a  winepress  ever  trod, — 

Not  therefore  are  we  certain  that  the  rod 

Weighs  in  thine  hand  to  smite  thy  world;  chough  ii'.iu 
Beneath  thine  hand  so  many  nations  bow, 

So  many  kings  :— not  therefore,  O  my  God .' — 

But  because  Man  is  parcelled  out  in  men 
To-day ;  because,  fdr  any  wr     gful  blow, 
No  man  not  stricken  asks,      1  would  be  told 
Why  thou  dost  thus;"  but  his  heart  whispers  then, 
"  He  is  he,  I  am  I."     By  this  we  know 
That  our  earth  falls  asunder,  being  old. 


ON  THE  VITA  NUOVA  OF  DANTE. 

As  he  that  loves  oft  looks  on  the  dear  form 
And  guesses  how  it  grew  to  womanhood. 
And  gladly  would  have  watched  the  beauties  buJ 

And  the  mild  fire  of  precious  life  wax  warm  : 

So  I,  long  bound  within  the  threefold  charm 
Of  Dante's  love  sublimed  to  heavenly  mood. 
Had  marvelled,  touching  his  Beatitude, 

How  grew  such  presence  from  man's  shameful  swarm 

At  length  within  this  book  I  found  pourtrayed 

Newborn  that  Paradisal  Lo\'e  of  his. 
And  simple  like  a  child ;  with  whose  clear  aid 

1  understood.     To  such  a  child  as  this, 
Christ,  charging  well  His  chosen  ones,  forbade 

Offence :  "  for  lo  !  of  such  my  kingdom  is." 
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SONG  AND  MUSIC. 

O  LU^vE  your  hand  where  it  lies  C(X>1 
Up«>n  the  eyes  whose  lids  arc  hot : 

Its  rttsy  shade  is  bountiful 

Of  silence^  and  assuages  thought. 

()  lay  your  lips  against  your  hand 

And  let  me  feci  your  breath  through  it, 

While  through  the  sense  your  song  shall  fit 
The  soul  to  understand. 


The  music  lives  upwn  my  brain 

Bi»tween  your  hands  within  mine  eyes ; 
It  stin*  your  lifted  throat  like  pain, 

An  aching  pulse  of  melodies. 
Lean  nearer,  let  the  music  pause: 

The  soul  may  better  understand 
Your  music,  shadowed  in  your  hand. 
Now  while  the  song  withdra\%*s. 


THE  ^rA-LIMITS. 

Consider  the  sea's  listless  chime : 
Time's  self  it  is,  made  audible, — 
The  murmur  of  the  earth's  own  sheil. 

Secret  continuance  sublime 

Is  the  sea's  end  :  our  sight  may  pass 
No  furlong  further.     Since  time  was. 

This  sound  hath  told  the  lapse  of  time. 

No  quiet,  which  is  death's. — it  hath 

The  moumfulness  of  ancient  life, 

Enduring  always  at  dull  strife. 
As  the  world's  heart  of  rest  and  wr^th. 

Its  painful  pulse  is  in  the  sands. 

Last  utterly,  the  whole  sky  stands. 
Grey  and  not  known,  along  its  path. 

Listen  alone  beside  the  sea. 

Listen  alone  among  the  woods ; 

Those  voices  of  twin  solitudes 
Shall  have  one  soimd  alike  to  thee  : 

Hark  where  the  murmurs  of  thronged  men 

Surge  and  sink  back  and  surge  again, — 
Still  the  one  voice  of  wave  and  tree. 

Gather  a  shell  from  the  strown  beach 
And  listen  at  its  lips :  they  sigh 
The  same  desire  and  mystery, 

The  echo  of  the  whole  sea's  speech. 
And  all  mankind  is  thus  at  heart 
Not  anything  but  what  thou  art : 

And  Earth,  Sea,  Man,  are  all  in  each. 
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A  TRIP  TO  PARIS  AND   BELGIUM. 

I. 

LONDON   TO   FOLKESTONE. 

A  CONSTANT  kecpin|(-past  of  shaken  trees^ 
And  a  bewildered  glitter  of  loose  road  ; 
Banks  of  bright  gn>\%th,  with  single  blades  atop 
Against  white  sky  :  and  wires — a  constant  chain — 
That  seem  to  draw  the  clouds  along  with  them 
(I'hings  which  one  stoops  against  the  light  to  see 
Through  the  low  window  ;  shaking  by  at  rest, 
Or  fierce  like  water  as  the  swiftness  grows) ; 
And,  seen  through  fences  or  a  bridge  far  off, 
Trees  that  in  moving  keep  their  intervals 
Still  one  'twixt  bar  and  batr ;  and  then  at  times 
Ijong  reaches  of  green  level,  where  one  cow. 
Feeding  among  her  fellows  that  feed  on. 
Lifts  her  slow  neck,  and  gazes  for  the  sound. 

Fields  mown  in  ridges ;  and  close  garden<rops 
Of  the  earth's  increase  ;  and  a  constant  sky 
Still  with  clear  trees  that  let  you  see  the  wind ; 
And  snatches  of  the  engine-smoke,  by  fits 
Tt^vrd  to  the  wind  against  the  landscape,  where 
R(K>ks  st<K>ping  heave  their  wings  upon  the  day. 

Brick  walls  we  pass  between,  passed  so  at  once 
That  ft>r  the  suddenness  I  cannot  know 
Or  what,  or  where  begun,  or  where  at  end. 
Simctimcs  a  station  in  grey  quiet ;  whence. 
With  a  short  gathered  champing  of  pent  sound, 
\Vc  are  lot  out  upon  the  air  again, 
ran^'cs  of  water  soon,  at  inter\'als, 
That  has  the  skv  in  it ;  -the  reflexes 
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O'  the  trees  move  towards  the  bank  as  we  go  b 
Leaving  the  water's  surface  plain.     1  now 
Lie  back  and  close  my  eyes  a  space ;  for  they 
Smart  from  the  open  fonv'ardncss  of  thought 
Fronting  the  wind. 

I  d  scribble  more. 

Be  certain,  after  this ;  b  Tied,  and  read, 

And  nearly  dozed  a  littk,         lieve; 
Till,  stretching  up  against 
1  was  roused  altogether,  i 
To  where  the  pole  sea  bru 


carriage-back, 
I  murmuring. 


BOULOGNE  TO 


IS  AND    PARIS. 
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Strong  extreme  speed,  that  the  brain  hurries  with, 
Further  than  trees,  and  hedges,  and  green  grass 
Whitened  by  distance, — further  than  small  pools 
Held  among  fields  and  gardens,  further  than 
Haystacks,  and  wind:mill-sails,  and  roofs  and  herds, — 
The  sea's  last  margin  ceases  at  the  sun. 

The  sea  has  left  us,  but  the  sun  remains. 

Sometimes  the  country  spreads  aloof  in  tracts 
Smooth  from  the  harvest;  sometimes  sky  and  land 
Are  shut  from  the  square  space  the  window  leaves 
By  a  dense  crowd  of  trees,  stem  behind  stem 
Passing  across  each  other  as  we  pass  :  , 

Sometimes  tall  poplar-wands  stand  white,  their  heads 
Outmeasuring  the  distant  hills.      Sometimes 
The  ground  has  a  deep  greenness  ;  sometimes  brown 
In  stubble;  and  sometimes  no  ground  at  all, 
For  the  close  strength  of  crops  that  stand  unreaped. 
The  water-plots  are  sometimes  all  the  sun's,— 
Sometimes  quite  green  through  shadows  filling  them, 
Or  islanded  with  growths  of  reeds, — or  else 
Masked  in  grey  dust  like  the  wide  face  o'  the  fields. 
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And  still  the  swiftness  Usts ;  that  to  oar  speed 
The  trees  seem  shaken  like  a  press  of  spears. 

There  is  some  count  of  us : — folks  travelling  capped, 
Priesthood,  and  lank  hard-featured  soldiery. 
Females  (no  women),  blouses,  Hunt,  and  I. 

We  are  delayed  at  Amiens.     The  steam 
Snorts,  chafes,  and  bridles,  like  three  hundred  horse, 
And  flings  its  dusky  mane  upon  the  air. 
Our  company  is  thinned,  and  lamps  alight 
But  still  there  are  the  folks  in  travelling-caps. 
No  priesthood  now,  but  always  soldiery, 
And  babies  to  make  up  for  show  in  noise ; 
Females  (no  women),  blouses.  Hunt,  and  I. 

Our  windows  at  one  side  are  shut  for  warmth ; 
Upon  the  other  side,  a  leaden  sky. 
Hung  in  blank  glare,  makes  all  the  country  dim, 
Which  too  seems  bald  and  meagre, — be  it  truth, 
Or  of  the  waxing  darkness.     Here  and  there 
The  shade  takes  light,  where  in  thin  patches  stand 
The  unstirred  dregs  of  water. 


III. 

THE   PARIS  RAILWAYSTATION. 

In  France,  (to  baffle  thieves  and  murderers) 
A  journey  takes  two  days  of  passport  work 
At  least.     The  plan's  sometimes  a  tedious  one, 
But  bears  its  fruit     Because,  the  other  day. 
In  passing  by  the  Morgue,  we  saw  a  man 
(The  thing  is  common,  and  we  never  should 
Have  known  of  it,  only  we  passed  that  way) 
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Who  had  been  stabbed  and  tumbled  in  the  Seine, 
Where  he  had  stayed  some  days.     The  face  was  black. 
And,  like  a  negro's,  swollen  ;  all  the  flesh  " 

Had  furred,  and  broken  into  a  green  mould. 

Now,  very  like  id  the  job 

Was  standing  air_  lo  stood  with  us. 

To  look  upon  the  r""-«-  lu  fancy  him — 

Smoking  an  earl'  matching,  as 

An  artist,  the  -  work. 

This  always  il  z\s.  him  that 

Twere  best  tt  t  the  body  took 

Its  cnist  of  rol  ■■        ::ine.     It  may : 

But,  if  it  did  n  remain 

Without  much  ■■»!,  he  should  want 

To  travel,  and  have  noi  nis  passport  yet, 
(Deep  dogs  these  French  police!)  he  may  be  caught. 

Therefore  you  see  (lest,  being  murderers. 
We  should  not  have  the  sense  to  go  before 
The  thing  were  known,  or  to  stay  afterwards) 
There  is  good  reason  why — having  resolved 
To  start  for  Belgium — we  were  kept  three  days 
To  learn  about  the  passports  first,  then  do 
As  we  had  learned.     This  notwithstanding,  in 
The  fulness  of  the  time  'tis  come  to  pass. 


REACHING  BRUSSELS. 

There  is  small  change  of  country ;  but  the  sun 
Is  out,  and  it  seems  shame  this  were  not  said. 
For  upon  all  the  grass  the  warmth  has  caught; 
And  betwixt  distant  whitened  poplar-stems 
Makes  greener  darkness  ;  and  in  dells  of  trees 
Shows  spaces  of  a  verdure  that  was  hid ; 
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And  the  sky  has  its  blue  floated  with  white, 
And  crossed  with  falls  of  the  sun*s  glory  aslant 
To  lay  upon  the  waters  of  the  world  ; 
And  from  the  road  men  stand  with  shaded  eyes 
To  look  ;  and  flowers  in  gardens  have  grown  strong ; 
And  our  own  shadows  here  within  the  coach 
Are  brighter ;  and  all  colour  has  more  bloom. 

So,  after  the  sore  torments  of  the  route ; — 
Toothache,  and  headache,  and  the  ache  of  wind, 
And  huddled  sleep,  and  smarting  wakefulness, 
And  night,  and  day,  and  hunger  sick  at  food, 
And  twenty-fold  relays,  and  packages 
To  he  unlocked,  and  passports  to  be  found, 
And  heavy  well-kept  landscape ; — we  were  glad 
Bct^ause  we  entered  Brussels  in  the  sun. 


V. 

ANTWKRP  TO  GHENT. 

\Vc  arc  upon  the  Scheldt.     We  know  we  move 
Because  there  is  a  floating  at  our  eyes 
\Vhat!M>  they  set*k  ;  and  biecause  all  the  things 
Which  on  our  outset  were  distinct  and  large 
Are  smaller  and  much  weaker  and  quite  grey, 
And  at  last  gone  from  us.     No  motion  else. 

We  arc  upon  the  road.     The  thin  swft  moon 
Runs  with  the  running  clouds  that  are  the  sky, 
And  with  the  running  water  runs — at  whiles 
Weak  'neath  the  film  and  heavy  growth  of  reeds. 
The  country  swims  with  motion.     Time  itself 
Is  consciously  beside  us,  and  perceived. 
<  >ur  speed  is  such  the  sparks  our  engine  leaves 
Are  burning  after  the  whole  train  has  passed. 


A    TRIP  TO   FARJS  AND  BELGIUM. 

The  darkness  is  a  tumult.     We  tear  on, 

The  roll  behind  us  and  the  cry  before, 

Constantly,  in  a  lull  of  intense  speed 

And  thunder.     Any  other  sound  is  known 

Merely  by  sight     The  shrubs,  the  trees  your  eye 

Scans  for  their  growth,  are  far  along  in  haze. 

The  sky  has  lost  its  clouds,  and  lies  away  J 

Oppressively  at  calm  :  the  moon  has  failed  :  I 

Our  Speed  has  set  the  wind  against  us.     Now  | 

Our  engine's  heat  is  fiercer,  and  flings  up 

Great  glares  alongside.     Wind  and  sieatn  and  speed 

And  clamour  and  the  night.     We  are  in  Ghent. 


n 
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THE  STAIRCASE  OF  NOTRE  DAME,  PARIS. 

As  one  who,  groping  in  a  narrow  stair, 

Hath  a  strong  sound  of  bells  upon  hb  ears, 
Which,  being  at  a  distance  off,  appears 

Quite  close  to  him  because  of  the  pent  air  : 

So  with  this  France.  She  stumbles  file  and  square 
Darkling  and  without  space  for  breath  :  each  one 
Who  hears  the  thunder  says :  "It  shall  anon 

Be  in  among  her  ranks  to  scatter  her.** 

This  may  be ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  storm 
Is  spent  in  rain  upi>n  the  unscathed  seas, 
Or  wastcth  other  countries  ere  it  die  : 
Till  she,  -having  climbed  always  through  the  swarm 
Of  d.irknrss  and  of  hurtling  S'>und, — from  these 
Shall  step  forth  un  the  light  in  a  still  Si^y. 


PLACK  DE  LA  BASTILLE,  PARIS. 

lK»w  drar  the  sky  has  Ix'on  above  this  place ! 
Small  trtMsures  «»f  this  skv  that  wo  see  here 
S<f'n  weak  through  prisim-bars  from  year  to  year ; 

Kvcil  with  a  {>ainful  prayer  upon  Ctnl's  grace 

To  'vi\(\  and  tears  that  stayed  along  the  face 
Lift(*d  at  sunset.     Yea,  how  passing  dear. 
Those   nights  when   through  the  bars  a  wind  left 
clear 

The  heaven,  and  moonlight  soothed  the  limpid  space  ! 

Si  was  it,  till  one  night  the  secret  kept 
Sate  in  low  vault  and  stealthy  corridor 

\Va<>  hliiwn  abnad  on  gospel -tongues  of  flame. 
O  wavs  of  G«k1,  mvsteritms  evermore  ! 
Mow  many  on  this  spot  have  cursed  and  wept 

That  all  might  stand   here  now  and  own  Thy 
Name. 


NEAR  BRUSSELS— A  HALF-WAY  PAUSE. 

The  turn  of  noontide  has  begun. 

In  the  weak  breeze  the  sunshine  yields. 

There  is  a  bell  upon  the  flelds. 
Od  the  long  hedgerow's  tangled  run 

A  low  white  cottage  intervenes  : 

Against  the  wall  a  blind  man  leans, 
And  sways  his  face  to  have  the  sun. 

Our  horses'  hoofs  stir  in  the  road, 
Quiet  and  sharp.     Light  hath  a  song 
Whose  silence,  being  heard,  seems  long. 

The  point  of  noon  maketh  abode, 

And  will  not  be  at  once  gone  through. 
The  sky's  deep  colour  saddens  you. 

And  the  heat  weighs  a  dreamy  load. 
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ANTWERP  AND  BRUGES. 

I  CLIMBED  the  Stair  in  Antwerp  church, 
What  time  the  circling  thews  of  sound 
At  sunset  seem  to  heave  it  round. 
Far  up,  the  canllun  did  search 
The  wind,  and  the  birds  came  to  perch 
Far  under,  where  the  gables  wound. 


In  Antwerp  harb(>ur  on  the  Scheldt 

I  dtiKxl  along,  a  certain  space 

Of  niglit.     The  mist  was  near  my  face ; 
Deep  on,  the  tlow  was  heard  and  felt. 
1  he  carillon  kept  pause,  and  dwelt 

In  music  through  the  silent  place. 


John  Memmeling  and  John  van  Eyck 
Hold  state  at  Bruges.     In  sore  shame 
I  scanned  tlie  works  that  keep  their  name. 
The  rarillon,  which  then  did  strike 
Mine  cars,  was  heard  uf  theirs  alike  : 
It  set  me  closer  unto  them. 


I  climbed  at  Bruges  all  the  flight 
1  htj  Ix'ifry  has  <>f  ancient  stone. 
For  Ii-.igucs  I  saw  the  east  wind  blown ; 

1  hv  earth  was  grt-y,  the  sky  was  white. 

I  stiH'>d  so  near  iip«m  the  height 
That  my  flesh  telt  the  carillon. 


ON  LEAVING  BRUGES. 

The  city's  steeple- to  were  remove  away, 
Each  singly  ;  as  each  vain  infatuate  Faith 
Leaves  God  in  heaven,  and  passes.     A  mere  breath 

Each  soon  appears,  so  far.     Yet  that  which  lay 

The  first  is  row  scarce  further  or  more  grey 
Than  the  last  is.     Now  all  are  wholly  gone. 
The  sunless  sky  has  not  once  had  the  sun 

Since  the  first  wrak  beginning  of  the  day. 

The  air  falls  back  as  the  wind  finishes, 

And  the  clouds  stagnate.     On  the  water's  face 
The  current  breathes  along,  but  is  not  stirred. 
There  is  no  branch  that  thrills  with  any  bird. 
Winter  is  to  possess  the  earth  a  space, 
And  have  its  will  upon  the  extreme  seas. 
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VOX  ECCLESIiE,  VOX  CHRISTI. 

I  saw  under  the  mlUr  the  louls  of  them  that  were  tUin  for 
the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  which  thev  held ;  and 
they  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  How  long.  O  Lord,  holy 
and  tnie,  dost  Thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on  then 
that  dwell  on  the  earth  ? — Rev.  vi.  9,  la 

Not  'neath  the  altar  only, — yet,  in  sooth, 

There  more  than  elsewhere, — is  the  cr>',  "  How  long  ?" 
The  ri^ht  sown  there  hath  still  borne  fruit  in  wrong — 

Thr  wronj?  waxed  fourfold.     Thence,  (in  hate  of  truth) 

()'«*r  weapons  blessed  for  carnage,  to  fierce  youth 
From  evil  aj^e,  the  word  hath  hissed  along  :— 
"  Yr  are  the  I^>rd*s :  go  forth,  destroy,  be  strong  : 

Christ's  Church  absolves  ye  from  Christ's  law  of  ruth." 

Tb«'rrfore  the  wine-cup  at  the  altar  is 

As  Christ's  own  blood  indeed,  and  as  the  blood 
( >f  Christ's  elect,  at  divers  seasons  spilt 
On  the  altar-stone,  that  to  man's  church,  for  this, 
Shall  prove  a  stone  of  stumbling, — whence  it  stood 
To  be  rent  up  ere  the  true  Church  be  built 


THE  BURDEN  OF  NINEVEH 

In  our  Mus 

To-day  I  lingered  o'er  Ihe  prize 

Dead  Greece  vouchsafes  to  living  eyes, — 

Her  Art  for  ever  in  fresh  v  ' 

From  hour  to  hour  rejoicing  me. 
Sighing  I  turned  at  last  to  win 

£  London  dirt  and  din  ; 
And  as  1  made  the  swing-door  spin 
And  issued,  they  were  hoisting  in 

A  winged  beast  from  Nineveh. 

A  human  face  the  creature  wore, 
And  hoofs  behind  and  hoofs  before, 
And  flanks  with  dark  runes  fretted  o'er. 
Twas  bull,  'twas  mitred  Minotaur, 

A  dead  disbowelled  mystery  : 
The  mummy  of  a  buried  faith 
Stark  from  the  charnel  without  scathe. 
Its  wings  stood  for  the  light  to  bathe, — 
Such  fossil  cerements  as  might  swathe 

The  very  corpse  of  Nineveh, 

The  print  of  its  first  rush -wrapping, 
Wound  ere  it  dried,  still  ribbed  the  thing. 
What  song  did  the  brown  maidens  sing. 
From  purple  mouths  alternating. 

When  that  was  woven  languidly  7 
What  vows,  what  rites,  what  prayers  preferi 
What  songs  has  the  strange  image  heard  ? 
In  what  blind  vigil  stood  interr'd 
For  ages,  till  an  English  word 

Broke  silence  first  at  Nineveh  7 
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Oh  when  upon  each  sculptured  court, 
Where  even  the  wind  might  not  resort, — 
O'er  which  Time  passed,  of  like  import 
With  the  wild  Arab  boys  at  sport, — 

A  living  face  looked  in  to  see  >* 
Oh  seemed  it  not— the  spell  once  broke— 
As  though  the  carven  warriors  woke. 
As  though  the  shaA  the  string  forsook, 
The  cymbals  clashed,  the  chariots  shook. 

And  there  was  life  in  Nineveh  ? 

On  London  stones  our  sun  anew 
The  beast's  recovered  shadow  threw. 
(No  shade  that  plague  of  darkness  knew, 
No  light,  no  shade,  while  older  grew 

By  ages  the  old  earth  and  sea.) 
1^  thou  !  could  all  thy  priests  have  shown 
Such  proof  to  make  thy  gcxihead  known  ? 
From  their  dead  Past  thou  liv'st  alone; 
And  still  thy  shadow  is  thine  own. 

Even  as  of  yore  in  Nineveh, 

That  day  whereof  we  keep  record, 
When  near  thy  city-gates  the  Lord 
Sheltered  His  Jonah  with  a  gourd. 
This  sun,  (1  said)  here  present,  pour'd 

Kven  thus  this  shadow  that  I  5ee. 
This  5hadow  has  been  >hed  the  same 
From  sun  and  mtnm,--  from  lamps  which  came 
For  prayer, — from  fift«.'en  days  of  flame. 
The  last,  while  smouK!ered  tu  a  name 

Sardanapalus'  Nineveh. 

Within  thy  shadow,  haply,  once 
S<*nnachcrib  has  knelt,  whose  sons 
Smote  him  bctwc^en  the  altar-stones : 
Or  pale  Semiramis  her  zones 

Of  gold,  her  incense  brought  to  thee. 


In  love  for  gracK,  in  war  br  aid  :  .  .  .  . 
Ay,  sod  who  else  7  ....  till  'oeMfa  diy  siu 
WithfD  hb  trendies  oewi;  made 
Last  year  the  Christian  koeh  and  pr^<t — 
Not  to  tfay  strength — io  Nineveh.* 

Now,  thou  poor  god,  witi  lin  tbis  hall 
Where  the  blank  windoi  --s  blind  the  wall 
From  pedestal  to  pedest&l. 
The  kind  or  light  shall  on  thee  lall 

Which  London  takes  (he  day  to  be  : 
While  school-^aundations  in  the  act 
Of  holiday,  three  files  compact. 
Shall  leam  to  view  thee  as  a  fact 
Connected  with  that  zealous  tract ; 

"  Rome, — Babylon  and  Nineveh." 

Deemed  they  of  this,  those  worshipers, 
When,  in  some  mythic  chain  of  verse 
Which  man  shall  not  again  rehearse. 
The  faces  of  thy  ministers 

Yearned  pale  with  bitter  ecstasy  ? 
Greece,  Egypt,  Rome, — did  any  god 
Before  whose  feet  men  knelt  unshod 
Deem  that  in  this  unblest  abode 
Another  scarce  more  unknown  god 

Should  house  with  him,  from  Nineveh  ? 


Ah  I  in  what  quarries  lay  the  stone 
From  which  this  pillared  pile  has  grown, 
Unto  man's  need  how  long  unknown. 
Since  those  thy  temples,  court  and  cone, 
Rose  far  in  desert  history  ? 
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Ah  I  what  19  here  that  does  not  lie 
All  strange  to  thine  awakened  eye  ? 
Ah  !  what  is  here  can  testify 
(Save  that  dumb  presence  of  the  sky) 
Unto  thy  day  and  Nineveh  ? 

Why,  of  those  mummies  in  the  room 
Above,  there  might  indeed  have  come 
One  out  of  Kg>'pt  to  thy  home, 
An  alien.     Nay,  but  were  not  some 

Of  these  thine  own  "  antiquity  "  ? 
And  now, — they  and  their  gods  and  thou 
All  relics  here  together, — now 
Whose  profit  ?  whether  bull  or  cow, 
Isis  or  Ibis,  who  or  how, 

Whether  of  Thebes  or  Nineveh  ? 

The  consecrated  metals  found. 
And  ivory  tablets,  underground, 
Winged  teraphim  and  creatures  crown'd, 
When  air  and  daylight  filled  the  mound, 

Fell  into  dust  immediately. 
And  even  as  these,  the  images 
Of  awe  and  worship,— even  as  these, — 
So,  smitten  with  the  sun's  increase. 
Her  glory  mouldered  and  did  cease 

From  immemorial  Nineveh. 

The  day  her  builders  made  their  halt. 
Those  cities  of  the  lake  of  salt 
Stood  firmly  'stablished  without  fault, 
Made  proud  with  pillars  of  t>asalt, 

With  sardonyx  and  porphyry. 
The  day  that  Jonah  bore  abroad 
To  Nineveh  the  voice  of  God, 
A  brackish  lake  lay  in  his  road, 
Where  erst  Pride  fixed  her  sure  abode, 

As  then  in  royal  Nineveh. 


THE  BURDEN-  OF  NINEVEH. 

The  day  when  he.  Pride's  lord  and  Man's, 
Showed  all  the  kingdoms  at  a  glance 
To  Him  before  whose  countenance 
The  years  recede,  the  years  advance, 

And  said.  Fall  down  and  worship  me : — 
'Mid  all  the  pomp  beneath  that  look, 
Then  stirred  there,  haply,  some  rebuke, 
Where  to  the  wind  the  Salt  Pools  shook. 
And  in  those  tracts,  of  Ufe  forsook. 

That  knew  thee  not,  O  Nineveh  1 

Delicate  harlot  I     On  thy  throne  ^H 

Thou  with  a  world  beneath  thee  prone  ^H 

In  state  for  ages  sat'st  alone ;  ^ 

And  needs  were  years  and  lustres  flown 

Ere  strength  of  man  could  vanquish  thee  : 
Whom  cvfjn  thy  iHctor  foes  must  bring, 
Still  royal,  among  maids  that  sing 
As  with  doves'  voices,  taboring 
Upon  their  breasts,  unto  the  King, — 

A  kingly  conquest,  Nineveh  I 

.  .  .  Here  woke  my  thought    The  wind's  slow  sway 
Had  waxed ;  and  like  the  human  play 
Of  scorn  that  smiling  spreads  away. 
The  sunshine  shivered  off  the  day  ; 

The  callous  wind,  it  seemed  to  me, 
Swept  up  the  shadow  from  the  ground  ; 
And  pale  as  whom  the  Fates  astound. 
The  god  forlorn  stood  winged  and  crown'd  : 
Within  I  knew  the  cry  lay  bound 

Of  the  dumb  soul  of  Nineveh. 

And  as  I  turned,  my  sense  half  shut 
Still  saw  the  crowds  of  kerb  and  rut 
Go  past  as  marshalled  to  the  strut 
Of  ranks  in  gypsum  quaintly  cut. 
It  seemed  in  one  same  pageantry 
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They  followed  forms  which  had  been  erst ; 
To  pass,  till  on  my  sight  should  burst 
Tliat  future  of  the  best  or  worst 
When  some  may  question  which  was  first, 
Of  London  or  of  Nineveh. 

For  as  that  Bull-god  once  did  stand 
And  watched  the  burial-clouds  of  sand, 
Till  these  at  last  without  a  hand 
Rose  o'er  his  eyes,  another  land/ 

And  blinded  him  with  destiny  : — 
So  may  he  stand  again ;  till  now. 
In  ships  of  unknown  sail  and  prow, 
S)me  tribe  of  the  Australian  plough 
Bear  him  afar, — a  relic  now 

Of  London,  not  of  Nineveh  ! 

Or  it  may  chance  indeed  that  when 
Man's  age  is  hoary  among  men, — 
His  centuries  threescore  and  ten, — 
llis  furthest  childhood  shall  seem  then 

More  clrar  than  later  times  may  be : 
Who,  finding  in  this  desert  place 
This  form,  shall  hold  us  for  some  race 
That  walked  not  in  Christ's  lowly  ways. 
But  bowed  its  pride  and  vowed  its  praise 

Unto  the  God  of  Nineveh. 

The  smile  rose  first, — anon  drew  nigh 

The  thought  :  .  .  Those  heavy  wings  spread  high, 

S>  sure  of  (light,  which  do  not  fly ; 

That  set  gaze  never  on  the  sky ; 

Those  scriptured  flanks  it  cannot  see ; 
Its  crown,  a  brow-contracting  load  ; 
Its  planted  feet  which  trust  the  sod  :  •  .  . 
(So  grew  the  image  as  I  trod  :) 
O  Nineveh,  was  this  thy  God, — 

Thine  also,  mighty  Nineveh  ? 


UpoB  oar  feet,  kac  it  defile  tbe  stoaes 

Wba  Ke  i*  dK  aisle*  wlbdi  keep  tbe  noes  tbey  pvc. 

Thcsr  tnMt  wrf*t*f!g  foood  *^'"  is  Ifae  gL^ve  ; 
Wlioat  painlera  pwnt  tar  liiihtr  oraona, 
Aad  bi  <vham  iraJptDcs  pray  in  stone  and  brwxie  ; 

Their  nk^  edn  sdll  Ifte  a  speat  «mTe. 

WithoBt  berc,  the  chnrefa-bells  ue  bat  a  tanc, 
And  on  the  tanen  cbttrdr-door  this  hoc  ocmmi 

Laj%  «li  ite  heavy  annshine  bene  witfaout;  J 

Bat  banng  entered  in,  we  !hall  find  chere  ^ 

Silence,  and  sudden  dimness,  and  deep  prayer. 
And  Gkcs  of  crowned  angels  all  about 


THE  MIRROR. 

She  knew  it  not : — most  perfect  pain 

To  learn  t  this  too  she  knew  not     Strife 
For  me,  calm  hers,  as  from  the  first. 
Twas  but  another  bubble  burst 
Upon  the  curdling  draught  of  life, — 
My  silent  patience  mine  again. 

As  who,  of  forms  that  crowd  unknown 
Within  a  distant  mirror's  shade. 

Deems  such  an  one  himself,  and  makes 
Some  sign     but  when  the  image  shakes 
No  whit,  he  finds  his  thought  betray'd, 
And  must  seek  elsewhere  for  his  own. 
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A   YOUNG   FIR-WOOD. 

TiiLrtt:  little  firs  to-day  arc  things 
To  clasp  into  a  giant's  cap, 
Or  fans  to  suit  his  lady's  lap. 

From  many  winters  many  springs 

Shall  ch<*rish  them  in  strength  and  sap 
Till  they  be  marked  upon  the  map, 

A  wood  tor  the  wind's  wanderings. 

All  se«.*il  is  in  the  s«>wer's  hands  : 

And  what  at  tirst  was  trained  to  spread 
Its  shelter  for  s<>me  single  head,— 

Yea,  even  hu/h  fellowship  of  wands,    - 
May  hi«le  the  suii?«et,  and  the  shade 
Of  Its  great  multitude  be  laid 

rpfU  tlic  earth  and  elder  sands. 


DURING   MUSIC. 

( )  <  I  MM.  nnti>  the  s#»nse  of  pain 

That  lait  nijjht's  sleep  could  n<»t  dfr^itr  ly 
( >  warm  unto  the  sense  of  j«iy, 

1  hat  drt-ams  its  life  within  the  brain. 

What  though  I  lean  o'er  thee  to  scan 
I  hi*  written  musir  cramped  and  stiff; 

'Ti«^  dark  to  nie,  as  hi<*r<>Klyph 
On  those  weird  bulks  Kg>-ptian. 

Hut  a**  from  those,  dumb  now  an  J  btra.igr. 

A  K''»'y  wanders  on  the  earth, 
Kv«Mi  ^'1  thy  l«»nes  can  call  a  birth 

I-  TM.n  ihev,  to  shake  my  soul  with  ch.irg 

( )  «*Aifi,  as  in  melodious  haste 

ri.iat  <»'fr  thr  keys  thy  tinkers  small ; 

< )  s«.ft,  a>  is  the  rise  and  fall 

Wlinh  s:.ri  that  shade  within  thy  breast. 
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STRATTON   WATER. 

"  O  HAVE  you  seen  the  Straiten  flood 
That's  great  with  rain  tcMiay  ? 

It  runs  beneath  your  wall,  Lord  Sands, 
Full  of  the  new-mown  hay. 

"I  led  your  hounds  to  Hutton  bank 

To  bathe  at  early  mom  : 
They  got  their  halh  by  Borrowbrake 

Above  the  standing  com." 

Out  from  the  castle^tair  Lord  Sands 
Looked  up  the  western  lea ; 

The  rook  was  grieving  on  her  nest. 
The  flood  was  round  her  tree. 

Over  the  castle-wall  Lord  Sands 
Looked  down  the  eastern  hill  : 

The  stakes  swam  free  among  the  boats. 
The  flood  was  rising  still. 

"  Whafs  yonder  far  below  that  lies 
So  white  against  the  slope  ?  " 

"O  it's  a  sail  o'  your  bonny  barks 
The  waters  have  washed  up," 

"  But  I  have  never  a  sail  so  white. 
And  the  water's  not  yet  there." 

"  O  it's  the  swans  o'  your  bonny  lake 
The  rising  flood  doth  scare." 


sr^Arroy  water.  its 

"The  swans  they  would  not  ho!d  so  still, 

So  high  they  would  not  win.** 
"  O  it's  Joyce  my  wife  has  spread  her  smock 

And  fears  to  fetch  it  ia" 

"  Nay,  knave,  it's  neither  sail  nor  swans, 

Nor  aught  that  you  can  say  ; 
For  though  your  wife  might  leave  her  smock, 

Herself  she'd  bring  away." 

Lord  Sands  has  passed  the  turret-stair, 

The  court,  and  yard,  and  all ; 
The  kine  were  in  the  byre  that  day. 

The  nags  were  in  the  stall. 

l^nl  5>ands  has  won  the  weltering  slope 

Whereon  the  white  shape  lay  : 
The  clouds  were  still  ab«>ve  the  hill, 

And  the  shape  was  still  as  they. 

Oh  pleasant  is  the  gaze  of  life 

And  sad  is  death's  blind  head  ; 
Hilt  awful  are  the  living  eyes 

In  the  face  of  one  thought  dead  ! 

*•  In  G«>d's  name,  Janet,  is  it  me 

Thy  ghost  has  come  to  seek  ?  " 
*•  Nay,  wait  another  hour,  Lord  Sands, — 

lio  sure  my  ghjst  shall  speak." 

A  moment  stood  ho  a^  a  stone, 

Then  grovelled  to  his  kn<re. 
"  ( )  Janet,  ( )  my  love,  my  love, 

Kise  up  and  cnme  with  me  !" 
'•  <)  once  betnrc  you  bade  me  come, 

.-\ftd  it's  here  you  have  brought  me ! 


STRATTON   WATER. 

"  O  many's  the  sweet  word,  Lord  Sands, 

You've  spoken  oft  lo  me  ; 
But  all  that  I  have  from  you  to-day 

Is  the  rain  on  my  body. 

"  And  many's  the  good  gift,  Lord  Sands, 

You've  promised  oft  lo  me  ; 
But  the  gift  of  yours  I  keep  to-day 

Is  the  babe  in  my  body. 

"  O  it's  not  in  any  earthly  bed 

That  first  my  babe  I'll  see  ; 
For  1  have  brought  my  body  here 

That  the  flood  may  cover  me." 

His  face  was  close  against  her  face, 

His  hands  of  hcrswere  f^in  : 
O  her  wet  cheeks  were  hot  with  tears, 

Her  wet  hands  cold  with  rain. 

"  They  told  me  you  were  dead,  Janet, — 

How  could  I  guess  the  lie?" 
"They  told  me  you  were  false,  Lord  Sands, - 

What  could  1  do  but  die  ?  " 

"  Now  keep  you  well,  my  brother  Giles, — 
Through  you  I  deemed  her  dead  ! 

As  wan  as  your  towers  seem  to-day. 
To-morrow  they'll  be  red. 

"  I-ook  down,  look  down,  my  false  mother, 

That  bade  me  not  to  grieve  : 
You'll  look  up  when  our  marriage  fires 

Are  lit  t< 


"  O  more  than  one  and  more  than  two 
The  sorrow  of  this  shall  see  : 

But  it's  to-.Tiorrow,  love,  for  them, — 
To-day's  for  thee  and  me." 


STRATTOS  WATER,  2*7 

Hc*9  drawn  her  face  between  his  hand* 

And  her  pale  mouth  to  his : 
No  bird  that  was  so  still  that  day 

Chirps  sweeter  than  his  kiss. 

The  flood  was  creeping  round  their  feet. 

"  O  Janet,  come  away ! 
The  hall  is  warm  for  the  marriage-rite. 

The  bed  for  the  birthday." 

•*  Nay,  but  I  hear  your  mother  cry, 

'  Go  bring  this  bride  to  bed  I 
And  would  she  christen  her  babe  unborn, 

So  wet  she  comes  to  wed  ? ' 

"  ril  be  your  wife  to  cross  your  door 

An<l  meet  vour  mother's  c'e. 
Wo  plighted  troth  to  wed  i'  the  kirk, 

And  it's  there  you'll  wed  with  me." 

H'^'s  ta'cn  her  by  the  short  girdle 

And  by  the  dripping  sleeve  : 
"  Go  fetch  Sir  Jock  my  mother's  priest,-— 

You'll  ask  of  him  no  leave. 

"  O  it's  one  half-hour  to  reach  the  kirk 

And  one  for  the  marriage- rite ; 
And  kirk  and  castle  and  castle-lands 

Shall  be  our  babe's  to-night" 

<'  The  flood's  in  the  kirkyard,  Lord  Sands, 

And  round  the  belfry-stair.** 
•*  I  bade  you  fetch  the  priest,"  he  said, 

*•  Myself  shall  bring  him  there. 

«« It's  for  the  lilt  of  wedding  bells 

We'll  have  the  hail  to  pour, 
And  for  the  clink  of  bridle-reins 

The  pLishing  of  the  oar." 


STMATTGM  V^IMA. 


■  bcrbn 
HcT  bee  was  gra7  sad  tfen; 
And  "Ofal'sbcsud,  "iMsta^mrbalw; 
It's  OBI  ;oa  Bust  not  win  I ' 

Bm  woe's  r- -  ^^.-r  'r  Fithtr  Jofcn 

As  hi-  -  .-y, 

There  if.-  :  Noah's  ark 

Or  Jonah's  fish  that  day. 

The  first  strokes  that  the  oars  struck 

Were  over  the  broad  leas; 
The  next  strokes  that  the  oars  struck 

They  pushed  beneath  the  trees  ; 

The  la^  stroke  that  the  oars  struck. 
The  good  boat's  head  was  met, 

And  there  the  gate  of  the  kirkyard 
Stood  like  a  ferry-gate. 

He's  set  his  hand  upon  the  bar 

And  lightly  leaped  within  : 
He's  lifted  her  to  his  left  shoulder, 

Her  knees  beside  his  chin. 

The  graves  lay  deep  beneath  the  flood 

Under  the  rain  alone; 
And  when  the  foot-slone  made  him  slip, 

He  held  by  the  head-stone. 


STRATTON  WATER.  179 

The  empty  boat  thrawed  i'  the  wind, 

Against  the  postern  tied. 
"  Hold  still,  you've  brought  my  love  with  me, 

You  shall  take  back  my  bride.** 

But  woe's  my  heart  for  Father  John 

And  the  saints  he  clamoured  to  ! 
There's  never  a  saint  but  Christopher 

Might  hale  such  buttocks  through  I 

And  "  Oh  I "  she  said,  "  on  men's  shoulders 

I  well  had  thought  to  wend. 
And  u*ell  to  travel  with  a  priest, 

But  not  to  have  cared  or  ken'd. 

"  And  oh  !  *'  she  said,  ''  it's  well  this  way 

That  I  thouf^ht  to  have  fared, — 
Not  to  have  lighted  at  the  kirk 

But  stopped  in  the  kirkyard. 

"  For  it's  oh  and  oh  I  prayed  to  God, 

Whose  rest  I  hoped  to  win, 
That  when  to-night  at  your  board-head 

You'd  bid  the  feast  begin. 
This  water  past  your  window-sill 

Might  bear  my  body  in." 

Now  make  the  white  bed  warm  and  soil 

And  greet  the  merry  mom. 
The  night  the  mother  should  have  died, 

The  young  son  shall  be  bom. 


WELLINGTON'S  FUNERAL. 
iBih  Novtmbtr  1852. 

"  Victory  ! " 
So  once  more  ihe  cry  must  be. 
Duteous  mourning  we  fulfil 
In  God's  name;  but  by  God's  will, 
Doubt  not,  the  last  word  is  still 

"  Vidoiy ! " 

Funeral, 
In  the  music  round  this  pall. 
Solemn  grief  yields  earth  to  earth  ; 
But  what  tones  of  solemn  mirth 
In  the  pageant  of  new  birth 

Rise  and  fall  ? 

For  indeed. 
If  our  eyes  were  openfed, 
Who  shall  say  what  escort  floats 
Here,  which  breath  nor  gleam  denotes, 
Fiery  horses,  chariots 

Fire-footed  ? 


Trumpeter, 
Even  thy  call  he  may  not  hear ; 
Long-known  voice  for  ever  past. 
Till  with  one  more  trumpet-blast 
God's  assuring  word  at  last 

Reach  his  ear. 


HEI.UXGTON'S  FUNERAL.  aSi 

Multitude^ 
Hold  your  breath  in  reverent  mood  : 
For  while  earth's  whole  kindred  stand 
Mute  even  thus  on  either  hand, 
This  soul's  labour  shall  be  acann'd 

And  found  good. 

Cherubim, 
Lift  ye  not  even  now  your  hymn  ? 
Lo  I  once  lent  for  human  lack, 
Michael's  sword  is  rendered  back. 
Thrills  not  now  the  starry  track. 

Seraphim  ? 


Gabriel, 
Since  the  gift  of  thine  "  All  hail !  ** 
Out  of  Heaven  no  time  hath  brought 
Gift  with  fuller  bicrssing  fraught 
Than  the  peace  which  this  man  wrought 

Passing  well. 


Be  no  word 
Raised  of  bloodshed  Christ-abhorr'd. 
Say  :  **  Twas  thus  in  His  decrees 
Who  Himself,  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
For  His  harvest's  high  increase 

Sent  a  sword." 


Veterans, 
I  Ic  bv  whom  the  neck  of  France 
Then  was  given  unto  your  heel. 
Timely  sought,  may  lend  as  well 
To  your  sons  his  terrible 

Countenance. 


WELUNGTON'S  FUNERAL, 

Waterloo  I 
As  the  last  grave  must  renew, 
Ere  fresh  death,  the  banshee-strain,— 
So  methinks  upon  thy  plain 
Falls  some  presage  in  Uie  rain. 

In  the  dew. 


Aod  O  thou, 
Watching  with  an  exile's  brow 
Unappeascd,  o'er  death's  dumb  llood  :- 
Lo  !  the  saving  strength  of  God 
In  some  new  heart's  English  blood 

Slumbers  now. 


Emperor, 
Is  this  all  thy  work  was  for  ?— 
Thus  to  see  thy  self-sought  aim 
Yea  thy  titles,  yea  thy  name. 
In  another's  shame,  to  shame 

Bandied  o'er  7  * 


Wellington, 
Thy  great  work  is  but  begun. 
With  quick  seed  his  end  is  rile 
Who=e  long  tale  of  conquering  strife 
Shows  no  triumph  like  his  hfe 

Lost  and  won. 


Dalcof  Ihc  Ci>«f  d'Elal :  2Tii  December  1851, 
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PENUMBRA. 

I  DID  not  look  upon  her  eyes, 
(Though  scarcely  seen,  with  no  surprise, 
'Mid  many  eyes  a  single  look,) 
Because  they  should  not  gaze  rebuke. 
At  night,  from  stars  in  sky  and  brook. 

1  did  not  take  her  by  the  hand, 
(Though  little  was  to  understand 
From  touch  of  hand  all  friends  might  take,) 
Because  it  should  not  prove  a  flake 
Burnt  in  my  palm  to  boil  and  ache. 

I  did  not  listen  to  her  voice, 
(Though  none  had  noted,  where  at  choice 
All  might  rejoice  in  listening,) 
Because  no  such  a  thing  should  cling 
In  the  wood's  moan  at  evening. 

I  (lid  not  cross  her  shadow  once, 
(  1  hough  from  the  hollow  west  the  sun's 
l^^t  shad<»w  runs  along  so  far,) 
liecauM:  in  June  it  !»hould  not  t>ar 
My  ways,  at  noon  when  fevers  are. 

I'hey  told  me  she  was  sad  that  day, 

(1  hough  wherefore  tell  what  love's  soothsay, 

S<K»ner  than  they,  did  register  ?) 

And  my  heart  leapt  and  wept  to  her. 

And  yet  I  did  not  speak  nor  stir. 


PE.VmtBRA. 

So  shall  the  tongues  of  the  sea's  foam 
(Though  many  voices  therewith  come 
From  drowned  hope's  home  to  cry  to  me,J 
Bewail  one  hour  the  more,  when  sea 

And  wind  are  one  with  memory. 
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ON   THE  SITE  OF  A   MULBERRY-TREC ; 
Planted  by  PVm.  Shaksptare;  felUd  by  the  Rev.  F.  CastrelL 

This  tree,  here  fall'n,  no  common  birth  or  death 

Shareil  with  its  kind.     The  world's  enfranchised  son, 
Who  found  the  trees  of  Life  and  Knowledge  one, 

Here  set  it,  frailer  than  his  laurel-wreath. 

Shall  not  the  wretch  whose  hand  it  fell  beneath 
Rank  also  singly — the  supreme  unhung  ? 
Lo !  Sheppard,  Turpi n,  pleading  with  black  tongue 

This  viler  thicfs  unsuffocatcd  breath  ! 

We'll  search  thy  glossary,  Shakspeare !  whence  almost. 
And  whence  alone,  some  name  shall  be  reveai'd 
For  this  deaf  drudge,  to  whom  no  length  of  ears 
SufTiced  to  catch  the  music  of  the  spheres  ; 
Whose  soul  is  carrion  now, — t<H>  mean  to  yield 
S)me  Star\'cling's  ninth  allotment  of  a  ghost 


ON   CERTAIN    ELIZABETHAN    REVIVALS. 

<>  RrFF-fMhASTioNKD  vast  Elizabeth, 

Hush  to  these  bushel-bellied  casks  of  wine, 
Mom* -growth,  *iis  true,  but  rank  as  turpentine — 

What  Would  we  with  such  skittle-plays  at  death  ? 

Say,  must  we  watch  these  brawlers*  brandished  hit  he, 
i  )r  to  their  reeking  wit  our  ears  incline, 
lUxrause  all  Castaly  flowed  crystalline 

I.'i  gentle  ShaksjKrare's  modulated  breath  ? 

What !  must  our  drama  with  the  rat-pit  vie. 
Nor  the  sc-ene  close  while  one  is  left  to  kill  ? 

Shall  this  be  poetry  ?     And  thou — thou  njan 

()i  bltxxl,  thou  cannibalic  Caliban, 
What  shall  be  said  of  thee  ?     A  poet  ?— Fie  ! 

••  .\n  honourable  murderer,  if  you  will." 


ENGLISH    MAY. 

Woi-LD  God  your  health  were  as  this  month  of  Mny 
Should  be,  were  this  not  England. — and  your  i'acc 
Abroad,  to  give  the  gracious  aunshine  grace 

And  laugh  beneath  the  budding  hawthorn. spray. 

But  here  the  hedgerows  pine  from  green  to  grey 
While  yet  May's  lyre  is  tuning,  and  her  song 
Is  weaic  in  shade  that  should  in  sun  be  strong ; 

And  your  pulse  springs  not  to  ao  faint  a  lay. 

If  in  my  life  be  breath  of  Italy, 

Would  God  that  I  might  yield  it  all  to  you ! 

So,  when  such  grafted  wannth  had  burgeoned  Ihi 
The  languor  of  your  Maylime's  havrt horn- tree. 
My  spirit  at  rest  should  walk  unseen  and  see 

The  garland  of  your  beauty  bloom  anew. 


BEAUTY  AND  THE  BIRD. 

She  fluted  with  her  mouth  as  when  one  sips, 
And  gently  waved  her  golden  head,  inclin'd 
Outside  his  cage  close  to  the  window-blind  ; 

Till  her  fond  bird,  with  little  turns  and  dips, 

Piped  low  to  her  of  sweet  companionships. 

And  when  he  made  an  end,  some  seed  took  she 
And  fed  him  from  her  tongue,  which  rosily 

Peeped  as  a  piercing  bud  between  her  lips. 

And  like  the  child  in  Chaucer,  on  whose  tongue 
The  Blessed  Mary  bid,  when  he  was  dead, 

A  grain, — who  straightway  praised  her  name  in  song  : 
Even  so,  when  she,  a  little  lightly  red, 

Now  turned  on  me  and  laughed,  1  heard  the  throng 
Of  inner  voices  praise  her  golden  head. 
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A   MATCH   WITH   THE   MOON. 


Weary  already,  weary  miles  to-night 

I  u'alked  for  bed :  and  so,  to  get  some  ease, 
I  d<»gged  the  flying  moon  with  similes. 
And  like  a  wisp  she  doubled  on  my  sight 
In  ponds ;  and  caught  in  tree-tops  like  a  kite ; 
And  in  a  globe  of  film  all  liquorish 
Swam  full-faced  like  a  silly  silver  fish  ; — 
I.ast  like  a  bubble  shot  the  welkin's  height 
Where  my  road  turned,  and  got  behind  me,  and  sent 
My  wizened  shadow  craning  round  at  me, 
y\nd  j«»ercd,"  So,  step  the  measure, — one  two  three  !  "■ 
And  if  1  faced  on  her,  looked  innocent. 
But  just  at  parting,  halfway  down  a  dell, 
She  ki^is^xl  me  for  good-night     So  you'll  not  tell. 


^^^I^^^^^l 

- 

LO"™"  '■'" 

CTURN. 
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Vaporoos,  anafctnmtii 

1.1..                ^ 

Dreamworld  lies  fcriom  of  lighl. 
Hollow  like  a  breathing  sheU. 

Ah  1  that  from  all  dreams  I  might 
Choose  one  dream  and  guide  its  flight ! 

I  know  well 
What  her  sleep  should  tell  to-night 

There  the  dreams  are  multitudes  : 

Some  that  will  not  wait  for  sleep. 
Deep  within  the  August  woods  ; 

Some  that  hum  while  rest  may  steep 

Weary  labour  laid  a-heap ; 
Interludes, 

Some,  of  grievous  moods  that  weep. 

Poets'  fancies  all  are  there  : 
There  the  elf-girls  flood  with  wings 

Valleys  full  of  plaintive  air  ; 

There  breathe  perfumes;  there  in  Hrg- 
Whirl  the  foam- bewildered  springs  ; 

Siren  there 
Winds  her  dizzy  hair  and  sings. 


LOVJSrS  NOCTURH.  1S9 

Thence  the  one  dreftm  mutumlly 

Dreamed  in  hridal  oniaoni 
Less  than  waking  ecstasy ; 

Half-formed  visions  that  make  moan 

In  the  house  of  birth  alone ; 
And  what  we 
At  death's  wicket  see,  unknown. 

But  for  mine  own  sleep,  it  lies 

In  one  gracious  form's  control, 
YAx  with  honourable  eyes, 

Lamps  of  a  translucent  soul : 

O  their  glance  is  lolUest  dole, 
Sweet  and  wise. 
Wherein  Love  descries  his  goal 

Rcf\  of  her,  my  dreams  are  all 

Clammy  trance  that  fears  the  sky  : 
Changing  footpaths  shift  and  fall ; 

From  polluted  coverts  nigh. 

Miserable  phantoms  sigh  ; 
Quakes  the  pall, 

And  the  funeral  goes  by. 

Master,  is  it  sooth  ly  said 
That,  as  echoes  of  man's  speech 

Far  in  secret  clefts  are  made. 
So  do  all  men's  bodies  reach 
Shadows  o'er  thy  sunken  beach, — 

Shape  or  shade 
In  those  halls  pourtrayed  of  each  ? 

Ah  !  might  I,  by  thy  good  grace 

Groping  in  the  windy  stair, 
(Darkness  and  the  breath  of  space 

Like  loud  waters  everywhere,) 

Meeting  mine  own  image  there 
Face  to  face, 

Send  it  from  that  place  to  her  1 

'9 


LOrS'S  XOCTURIf. 

Nay,  not  1 ;  but  oh  t  do  thou, 

Master,  from  thy  shadowtdiul 
Call  my  bod>-'s  phantom  now  : 

Bid  it  bear  its  face  deelin'd 

Till  its  flight  her  slumbers  find, 
And  her  hrow 

Feel  its  presence  uuw  like  wind. 

Where  in  groves  the  gracile  Spring 

Trembles,  with  mute  orison 
Confidently  strengthening, 

Water's  voice  and  wind's  as  one 

Shed  an  echo  in  the  sun. 
Soft  as  Spring, 

Master,  bid  it  sing  and  moan. 

Song  shall  tell  how  glad  and  strong 
Is  the  night  she  soothes  alway ; 

Moan  shall  grieve  with  that  parched  tongue 
Of  the  brazen  hours  of  day  : 
Sounds  as  of  the  springtide  they, 

Moan  and  song. 
While  the  chill  months  long  for  May. 

Not  the  prayers  which  with  all  leave 

The  world's  fluent  woes  prefer, — 
Not  the  praise  the  world  doth  give. 

Dulcet  fulsome  whisperer; — 

Let  it  yield  my  love  to  her, 
And  achieve 

Strength  that  shall  not  grieve  or  err. 

Wheresoe'er  my  dreams  befall, 
Both  at  night-watch,  (let  it  say,} 

And  where  round  the  sundial 
The  reluctant  hours  of  day, 
Heartless,  hopeless  of  their  way. 

Rest  and  call ; — 
There  her  glance  doth  fall  and  stay. 
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Suddenly  her  face  is  there : 

So  do  mounting  vapours  wreathe 
Subtle-scented  transports  where 

The  black  firwood  sets  its  teeth. 

Part  the  boughs  and  look  beneath,^ 
Lilies  share 

Secret  waters  there,  and  breathe. 

Master,  bid  my  shadow  bend 

Whispering  thus  till  birth  of  light. 
Lest  new  shapes  that  sleep  may  send 

Scatter  all  its  work  to  flight; — 

Master,  master  of  the  night, 
Bid  it  spend 

Speech,  song,  prayer,  and  end  aright. 

Yet,  ah  me  !  if  at  her  head 

Tliere  another  phantom  lean 
Murmuring  o'er  the  fragrant  bed,^ 

Ah  !  and  if  my  spirit's  queen 

Smile  those  alien  prayers  between, — 
Ah  !  poor  shade ! 

Shall  it  strive,  or  fade  unseen  ? 

How  should  love's  own  messenger 

Strive  with  love  and  be  love's  foe  ? 
Master,  nay  !     If  thus,  in  her. 

Sleep  a  wedded  heart  should  show, — 

Silent  let  mine  image  go, 
Its  old  share 

Of  thy  spellbound  air  to  know. 

Like  a  vapour  wan  and  mute. 

Like  a  flame,  so  let  it  pass ; 
One  low  sigh  across  her  lute. 

One  dull  breath  against  her  glass ; 

And  to  my  sad  soul,  alas ! 
One  salute 

Cold  as  when  death's  foot  shall  pass. 


LOiE'S  NOCTUSN. 

too,  let  all  hopes  of  mine, 
'  1  hopes  by  night  and  day. 
Slowly  at  thy  summoning  sign 
Rise  up  pallid  and  obey. 
Dreams,  if  this  is  thus,  were  they  r — 


pine  away. 
■,  not  death. 


And  to  dreai 

Yet  from  old  tin 

Master,  in  thv 
Lo  I  through  th< 

Adam  woki 

O  Love 

Bring  me  h^ 

Yea,  to  Love  himself  is  pour'd 
This  frail  song  of  hope  and  fear. 

Thou  art  Love,  of  one  accord 

With  kind  Sleep  to  bring  her  near, 
Still-eyed,  deep-eyed,  ah  how  dear  I 

Master,  Lord, 
In  her  name  implor'd,  0  hear  1 


srife: 

h  mingling  breath, 

his  wife. 

3,  for  strife, 

faith, 

ah  but  life ! 
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FIRST   LOVE   REMEMBERED. 

Peace  in  her  chamber,  wheresoc'er 

It  be,  a  holy  place  : 
The  thought  still  brings  my  soul  such  grace 

As  morning  meadows  wear. 

Whether  it  still  be  small  and  light, 

A  maid*s  who  dreams  alone, 
As  from  her  orchard-gate  the  moon 

Its  coiling  showed  at  night : 

Or  whether,  in  a  shadow  dense 

As  nuptial  hymns  invoke, 
Innoix-nt  maidenhood  awoke 

To  married  innocence : 


There  still  the  thanks  unheard  await 
The  unconscious  gift  bequeathed  : 

Fi>r  there  my  soul  this  hour  has  breathed 
An  air  inviolate. 
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With  tb«  nean-ocat  of  the  gro\-e, 
Have  yon  heard  a  hidden  bird 

Cast  her  note  above  ? 
So  my  lady,  so  my  lovely  love. 
Echoing  Cnpid's  prompted  word. 

Hakes  a  tune  thereoC 

Have  you  seen,  at  heaven's  mid'height, 
In  the  moon-rack's  ebb  and  tide, 

Venus  leap  forth  burning  white, 
Dian  pale  and  hide  7 
So  my  bright  breast-jewel,  so  my  bride, 

One  sweet  night,  when  fear  takes  flight. 
Shall  leap  against  my  side. 
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SUDDEN   LIGHT. 

I  HAVE  been  here  before. 

But  when  or  how  I  cannot  tell : 
I  know  the  grass  beyond  the  door. 
The  sweet  keen  smell, 
The  sighing  sound,  the  lights  around  the  shore. 

You  have  been  mine  before, — 
I  low  long  ago  I  may  not  know : 

But  just  when  at  that  swallow's  soar 
Your  neck  turned  so, 
Some  veil  did  fall, — I  knew  it  all  of  yore. 


Mas  this  been  thus  before  ? 

And  shall  not  thus  time's  eddying  flight 
Still  with  our  lives  our  love  restore 

In  death's  despite. 
And  day  and  night  yield  one  delight  once  more  ? 


A  NEW-YEAR'S   BURDEN. 

Along  the  grass  sweet  aire  are  blown 

Our  way  this  day  in  Spring. 
Of  all  the  songs  that  we  have  known 
Now  which  one  shall  we  sing  ? 

Not  that,  my  love,  ah  no  I — 
Not  this,  my  love  ?  why,  so 
Yet  both  were  ours,  but  hours  will  come  and  go. 

The  grove  is  all  a  pale  frail  mist. 

The  new  year  sucks  the  sun. 
f  all  the  kisses  that  we  kissed 
I  Mow  which  shall  be  the  one  ? 

Not  that,  my  love,  ah  no  I — 
Not  this,  my  love? — heigh-h« 
"Fur  all  the  swecu  tlui  all  tlic  winds  can  b\uv 


The  brandies  cr 

aaa  abave  our  eyes. 

HiesU^Mn 

JU«nu: 

Aod^l^^M 

■tartenaufaAe  skies 

^m^^^^^M 
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^^^^^^M 

UBAjiMy  iaw,  no,  no,- 

^HffMr  love,  im,  no.~ 

^^^^^M 
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EVEN   SO. 

So  it  is,  my  demr. 
All  such  things  touch  secret  strings 
For  hemvy  hearts  to  hemr. 
So  it  is,  my  demr. 

Very  like  indeed  : 
Sea  and  sky,  afar,  on  high, 

Sand  and  strewn  seaweed, — 
Very  like  indeed. 

But  the  sea  stands  spread 
As  one  wall  with  the  flat  skies, 
Where  the  lean  black  craft  like  flies 

Seem  well-nigh  stagnated. 

Soon  to  drop  ofl*  dead. 

Seemed  it  so  to  us 
When  I  was  thine  and  thou  wast  mine, 
And  all  these  things  were  thus, 
But  all  our  world  in  us  ? 

Could  we  be  so  now  ? 
Not  if  all  beneath  heaven's  pall 
Lay  dead  but  I  and  thou. 
Could  we  be  so  now  f 


THE   WOODSPURGE. 

The  wind  flapped  loose,  the  wind  was  still, 
Shaken  out  dead  from  tree  and  hill : 
I  had  walked  on  at  the  wind's  will, — 
I  sat  now,  for  the  wind  was  still. 

Between  my  knees  my  forehead  was, — 
My  lips,  drawn  in,  said  not  Alas ! 
My  hair  was  over  in  Ihe  grass. 
My  naked  ears  heard  the  day  pass. 

My  eyes,  wide  open,  had  the  run 

Of  some  ten  weeds  to  fix  upon  ; 

Among  those  few,  out  of  the  sun, 

The  woodspurge  flowered,  three  cups  in  oni 

From  perfect  grief  there  need  not  be 
Wisdom  or  even  memory ; 
One  thing  then  learnt  remains  to  me, — 
The  woodspurge  has  a  cup  of  three. 


THE   HONEYSUCKLE. 

1  PLUCKED  a  honeysuckle  where 
The  hedge  on  high  is  quick  with  thorn. 
And  climbing  for  the  prize,  was  torn, 

And  fouled  my  feet  in  quag-water  ; 
And  by  the  thorns  and  by  the  wind 
The  blossom  that  I  took  was  thinn'd. 

And  yet  1  found  it  sweet  and  fair. 

Thence  to  a  richer  growth  I  came. 
Where,  nursed  in  mellow  intercourse. 
The  honeysuckles  sprang  by  scores, 

Not  harried  like  my  single  stem. 
All  virgin  lamps  of  scent  and  dew. 
So  from  my  hand  that  first  I  threw. 

Yet  plucked  not  any  more  of  them. 
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DANTIS  TENEBRiE, 
{In  Memory  of  my  Father.) 

And  didst  thou  know  indeed,  when  at  the  font 
Together  with  thy  name  thou  gav'st  me  his. 
That  also  on  thy  son  must  Beatrice 

Dechne  her  eyes  according  to  her  wont. 

Accepting  me  to  be  of  those  that  haunt 
'Ilie  vale  of  magical  dark  mysteries 
Where  to  the  hills  her  poet's  foot-track  lies 

And  unsdom's  living  fountain  to  his  chaunt 

Trembles  in  music  ?     This  is  that  steep  land 
Where  he  that  holds  his  journey  stands  at  gaze 
Tow'rd  sunset,  when  the  clouds  like  a  new  height 

.Vcm  piled  to  climb.     These  things  I  understand  : 

For  here,  where  day  still  sor>thes  my  lifted  fact*, 

On  thy  bowed  head,  my  father,  fell  the  night. 


WORDS  ON  THE  WINDOW-PANE.* 

Pin  she  in  summer  write  it,  or  in  spring, 
Or  with  this  u-ail  of  autumn  at  her  ears, 
( >r  in  some  winter  left  among  old  years 

Si'ratchr<l  it  thn>ugh  tettered  cark?     A  certain  thing 

1  hat  round  her  heart  the  frost  was  hardening, 
Not  to  be  thawed  of  tears,  which  on  this  pane 
Channelled  the  rime,  perchance,  in  fevered  rain. 

For  false  man's  sake  and  love's  most  bitter  sting. 

1  Ir»wbeit,  b<'twren  this  last  word  and  the  next 
Unwritten,  subtly  seasrined  was  the  smart, 
And  here  at  least  the  grace  to  weep  :  if  she, 
Knther,  midway  in  her  disconsolate  text, 

Krbrlled  not,  loathing  from  the  trodden  heart 
1  hat  thing  which  she  had  found  man's  love  to  be. 

*  For  a  woman's  fragmmtAiy  intcriptioiu 


AN  OLD  SONG  ENDED. 

"How  should  I  your  true  love  know 

Fn>m  another  one  ?  " 
"  By  his  cochk~hat  and  staff 

And  his  sandal-skoon." 

"  And  what  signs  have  lo!d  you  now 
That  he  hastens  home?" 

"  Lo  !  the  spring  is  nearly  gone, 
He  is  nearly  come." 

"  For  a  token  is  there  nought, 
Say,  that  he  should  bring?" 

"  He  will  bear  a  ring  I  gave 
And  another  ring." 

"  How  may  I,  when  he  shall  ask. 
Tell  him  who  lies  there?" 

"Nay,  but  leave  my  face  unveiled 
And  unbound  my  hair." 

"Can  you  say  to  me  some  word 
I  shall  say  to  him?" 

"Say  I'm  looking  in  hia  eyes 
Though  my  eyes  are  dim."' 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  BOWER. 

Say,  is  it  day,  is  it  dusk  in  thy  bower. 

Thou  whom  I  long  for,  who  longest  for  me  ? 
Oh  !  be  it  light,  be  it  night,  'tis  Love's  hour. 

Love's  that  is  fettered  as  Love's  that  is  free. 
Free  Love  has  leaped  to  that  innermost  chamber. 

Oh  I  the  last  time,  and  the  hundred  before : 
Fettered  Love,  motionless,  can  but  remember, 

Yet  something  that  sighs  from  him  passes  the  door. 

Nay,  but  my  heart  when  it  flies  to  thy  bower. 

What  docs  it  find  there  that  knows  it  again  ? 
There  it  must  droop  like  a  shower-beaten  flower. 

Red  at  the  rent  core  and  dark  with  the  rain. 
Ah  !  yet  what  shelter  is  still  shed  above  it, — 

What  waters  still  image  its  leaves  torn  apart  ? 
Thy  soul  is  the  shade  that  clings  round  it  to  love  it. 

And  tears  are  its  mirror  deep  down  in  thy  heart. 

What  were  my  prize,  could  I  enter  thy  bower. 

This  day,  to-morrow,  at  eve  or  at  mom  ? 
l^rgc  lovely  arms  and  a  neck  like  a  tower, 

li(>som  then  heaving  that  now  lies  forlorn. 
Kindled  with  love-breath,  (the  sun's  kiss  is  colder  ?) 

Thy  sweetness  all  near  me,  so  distant  to-day ; 
.My  hand  round  thy  neck  and  thy  hand  on  my  shoulder, 

My  mouth  to  thy  mouth  as  the  world  melts  away. 

What  is  it  keeps  me  afar  from  thy  bower, — 
My  spirit,  my  body,  so  fain  to  be  there  ? 

Waters  engulfing  or  fires  that  devour? — 

K«irth  heaped  against  me  or  death  in  the  air  ? 


^^^^^^^^^1 

THE  SONG 

■   OF  THE  BOWER.                       ^H 

Nay,  but  in  day-dreams,  for  terror,  for  pily. 

The  trees  wave  their  heads  with  an  omen  to  tell ; 

Nay,  but  in  night-drca 

mf,  throughout  the  dark  dty. 

The  hours,  clashed 

together,  lose  count  in  Uie  bell. 

Shall  I  not  one  day  re 

men         thy  bower, 

One  day  when  all  c 

me  day  to  me?— 

Thinking,  "I  stirre 

■el  had  the  power ! " — 

Yearning,  "  Ah  C 

,  it  might  be  1 " 

Peace,  peace  1   sud. 

lamp  illumes,  on  this 

highway, 

So  dimly  so  few  ■=' 

nt  of  my  feet, — 

Yet  shows  me  that 

arted  from  my  way. . . . 

Out  of  sight,  b 

at  what  goal  may  we 

neet? 
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DAWN  ON  THE  NIGHT-JOURNEY. 


Tin,  dawn  the  wind  drove  round  mc.     It  is  past 
And  still,  and  leaves  the  air  to  lisp  of  bird, 
And  to  the  quiet  that  is  almost  heard 

Of  the  new-risen  day,  as  yet  bound  last 

In  the  first  warmth  of  sunrise.     When  the  last 
Of  the  sun's  hours  to-day  shall  Ik*  fulfilled. 
There  shall  another  breath  of  time  be  stilled 

For  me,  which  now  is  to  my  senses  cast 

A**  much  beyond  me  as  eternity, 

Unknown,  kept  secret.     On  the  newborn  air 

Th*'  moth  quivers  in  silence.     It  is  vast, 

YiM,  even  beyond  the  hills  upon  the  sea, 

rhe  <lay  whose  end  shall  f;ive  this  hour  as  sheer 

A"-  »-ha«»">  to  the  irrevocable  Fast. 


A  LITTLE  WHILE. 


A  LITTLE  while  a  little  love 

The  hour  yet  bears  for  thee  and  me 
Who  have  not  drawn  the  veil  to  see 

ir  still  our  heaven  be  lit  above. 

Thou  merely,  at  the  day's  last  sigh, 
Hast  felt  thy  soul  prolong  the  tone  ; 

And  I  have  heard  the  night-wind  cry 
And  deemed  its  speech  mine  own. 

A  little  while  a  little  love 

71)e  scattering  autumn  hoards  for  us 
Whose  bower  is  not  yet  ruinous 

Nor  (juile  unleaved  our  sorgless  grove. 

Only  across  the  shaken  boughs 

We  hear  the  flood-tides  seek  the  sea, 

And  deep  in  both  our  hearts  they  rouse 
One  wail  for  thee  and  me. 


A  little  while  a  little  love 

May  yet  be  ours  who  have  not  said 
The  word  it  makes  our  eyes  afraid 

To  know  that  each  is  thinking  of. 

Not  yet  the  end  :  be  our  lips  dumb 
In  smiles  a  little  season  yet : 

111  tell  Aee,  wben  the  end  is  come, 
How  we  may  best  forget 
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TROY  TOWN. 

Heavenborn  Helen,  Sparta's  queen, 

(O  Troy  Town/) 
Had  two  breasts  of  heavenly  sheen, 
The  sun  and  moon  of  the  heart's  desire  : 
All  Love's  lordship  lay  between. 
(O  Troys  dotvM, 
Tali  Trq^s  onjfire  /) 

Helen  knelt  at  Venus'  shrine, 
(O  Troy  Town  /) 

Saying,  "  A  little  gift  is  mine, 

A  little  gift  for  a  heart's  desire. 

Hear  me  speak  and  make  me  a  sign  t 
(O  Troy's  down. 
Tall  Troys  onfirtt) 

"  Look,  I  bring  thee  a  carven  cup ; 

(O  Troy  Town  I) 
See  it  here  as  I  hold  it  up, — 
Shaped  it  is  to  the  heart's  desire, 
Fit  to  fill  when  the  gods  would  sup. 
(O  Troys  down, 
TallTVoy  son  fire!) 

'*  It  was  moulded  like  my  breast ; 
(O  Troy  Town!) 

He  that  sees  it  may  not  rest, 

Rest  at  all  for  his  heart's  desire. 

O  give  ear  to  my  heart's  behest  I 
(P  Troys  down. 
Tall  Troys  onjfire!) 

3o 
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TSOY  TOWX.                                ^H 

"  See  my  breast,  how  tike  It  is;                   ^H 

(0  Troy  ToKHf)                         ^^1 

See  it  bare  for  the  air  to  kiss  I                    ^^^| 

Is  the  cup  to  thy  heart's  desire?                ^^^| 

0  for  the  breast,  0  make  it  his  t                  ^^| 

tn  ■^ 

's  doum,                              ^^1 

•ysonJir.f) 

••  Yea,  for  i 

1  here  I  sue ; 

Toam!) 

Thou  must 

rhere  'tis  due. 

(Hve  it  tber               1 

beait's  desin^ 

Whom  do                  1 

'  bosom  to? 

i*w». 

■}fsonfinf)                     H 

"  Each  twin  breast  is  an  apple  sweet. 

fO  Troy  Town.-) 
Once  an  apple  stirred  the  beat 
Of  thy  heart  with  the  heart's  desire  ; — 
Say,  who  brought  it  then  to  thy  feet  ? 
(O  Trv/s  doom. 

Tall  Troy's  on /ire  J) 

"They  that  claimed  it  then  were  three  : 
(O  Trtyy  Totm .') 

For  thy  sake  two  hearts  did  he 

Make  fork>m  of  the  heart's  desire. 

Do  for  him  as  he  did  for  thee! 
{O  Trq/s  iloa.-n, 
TmilTiv/somJirt!) 

"  Mine  are  apples  grown  to  the  south, 

(O  7>wr  Toam .') 

Grown  to  taste  in  the  days  of  drouifa. 

Taste  and  waste  to  the  heart's  desire  : 

Mine  are  apples  meet  for  his  month.' 

(O  Tro/s  Amtty 

TaU  Trie's  tm fin!) 


TROY  TOWN.  yn 

Venus  looked  on  Helen's  gif^ 

(O  Tr^  Town  f) 
Ijooked  and  smiled  with  subtle  drift, 
Saw  the  work  of  her  heart's  desire  :^ 
"  There  thou  kncel'st  for  Love  to  lift ! " 

(O  Troys  down. 

Tail  Troys  onfirtt) 

Venus  looked  in  Helen's  face, 

(O  Troy  Town!) 
Knew  far  off  an  hour  and  place, 
And  fire  lit  from  the  heart's  desire  ; 
Laughed  and  said,  *'  Thy  gift  hath  grace ! " 

(O  Troys  down, 

Tail  Troys  onfirt  /) 

Cupid  looked  on  Helen's  breast, 

(O  Troy  Town  f) 
Saw  the  heart  within  its  nest, 
Saw  the  flame  of  the  heart's  desire, — 
Marked  his  arrow's  burning  crest 

(O  Troys  down, 

Taii  Troys  onfirt  f) 

Cupid  took  another  dart, 

(O  Troy  Townf) 
Fledged  it  for  another  heart, 
Winged  the  shaft  with  the  heart's  desire. 
Drew  the  string  and  said,  ''  Depart ! " 

(O  Troys  down, 

Taii  Thy/s  onfirt/) 

Paris  turned  upon  his  bed, 

{O  Troy  Town/) 
Turned  upon  his  bed  and  said. 
Dead  at  heart  with  the  heart's  desire, — 
"  Oh  to  clasp  her  golden  head  ! " 

{O  Trays  down, 

Taii  Trvy^  onfirt/) 


EDEN    BOWER, 


It  was  Lilith  the  f  Adam  : 

f  Eden  Bower!) 
Not  a  drop  of  *"■■■  was  human. 

But  she  was  r  a  soft  Bwect  woman. 

Lilith  stood  on  ih  is  of  Eden  ; 

stilt  hour!) 
She  was  the  I  .    hence  was  driven  ; 

With  her  was _na  with  Eve  was  heaven 

In  the  ear  of  the  Snake  said  Lilith  : — 

(Sing  Eden  Bower!) 
"  To  thee  I  come  when  the  rest  is  over ; 
A  snake  was  I  when  thou  wast  my  lover, 

"  I  was  the  fairest  snake  in  Eden  : 

{A/as  the  fiour/) 
By  the  earth's  will,  new  form  and  feature 
Made  me  a  wife  for  the  earth's  new 


"Take  me  thou  as  I  come  from  Adam  : 

(Sing  Eden  Bower  !) 

Once  again  shall  my  love  subdue  thee  ; 

The  past  is  past  and  I  am  come  to  thee. 

"  O  hut  Adam  was  thrall  to  Lilith  I 
(Alas  the  hour  I) 
All  the  threads  of  my  hair  are  golden, 
And  there  in  a  net  his  heart  was  hoi  den. 
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''  O  and  Lilith  was  queen  of  Adam ! 

{Sing  Eden  Bower/) 
All  the  day  and  the  night  together 
My  breath  could  shake  his  soul  like  a  feather. 

**  What  great  joys  had  Adam  and  Lilith  I— 

(Aias  the  hour  !) 
Sweet  close  rings  of  the  serpent  s  twining, 
As  heart  in  heart  lay  sighing  and  pining. 

"  What  bright  babes  had  Lilith  and  Adam !— 

(Sing  Edeu  Bower  /) 
Shapes  that  coiled  in  the  woods  and  waters, 
Glittering  sons  and  radiant  daughters. 

"  O  thou  God,  the  Lord  God  of  Eden  I 

(Alas  the  hour!) 
Say,  was  this  fair  body  for  no  man, 
That  of  Adam's  flesh  thou  mak*st  him  a  woman  ? 

''  O  thou  Snake,  the  King-snake  of  Eden  ! 

(Sing  Eden  Bower!) 
God's  strong  will  our  necks  arc  under, 
Uut  thou  and  I  may  cleave  it  in  sunder. 

"  Help,  sweet  Snake,  sweet  lover  of  Lilith  ! 

(Alas  the  hour!) 
And  let  God  learn  how  I  loved  and  hated 
Man  in  the  image  of  God  created. 

**  Help  me  once  against  Eve  and  Adam  ! 

(Sing  Eden  Botver!) 
Help  me  once  for  this  one  endeavour, 
And  then  my  love  shall  be  thine  for  ever ! 

**  Strong  is  God,  the  fell  foe  of  Lilith  : 

(Alas  the  hour  !) 
Nought  in  heaven  or  earth  may  affright  Him  ; 
Dut  join  thou  with  mc  and  wc  will  smite  Him. 
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"  Strong  is  God,  the  great  God  of  Eden  : 
{Sing  Eden  Bower!) 
Over  all  He  made  He  hath  power; 
Bui  lend  nie  thou  thy  shape  for  an  hour ! 

"  Lend  thy  shape  for  ihe  love  of  Lilith  I 

(Alas  Hit  hour .')  J 

Look,  my  mouth  and  my  check  are  ruddy,  I 

And  thou  art  cold,  and  lire  is  my  body.  | 

"  Lend  thy  shape  for  the  hate  of  Adam  ! 
(Sing  Eden  Bower/) 
That  he  may  wail  my  joy  that  forsook  him, 
And  curse  the  day  when  the  bride-sleep  took  him. 

"  LcDd  thy  shape  for  the  shame  of  Eden  ! 

(Alas  the  /lour.') 
Is  not  the  foe-God  weak  as  the  foeman 
When  love  grows  hate  in  the  heart  of  a  woman  ? 

"  Wouldst  thou  know  the  heart's  hope  of  Lilith  ? 

(Sing  Eden  BoTver!) 
Then  bring  thou  close  thine  head  till  it  gUsten 
Along  my  breast,  and  lip  ine  and  listen. 

"  Am  I  sweet,  O  sweet  Snake  of  Eden  ? 

(Alas  the  hour  /) 
Then  ope  thine  car  to  my  warm  mouth's  cooing 
And  learn  what  deed  remains  for  our  doing. 

"Thou  didst  hear  when  God  said  to  Adam  : — 

(Sing  Eden  Bower  !) 
'  Of  all  this  wealth  1  have  made  thee  warden  ; 
Thou'rt  free  to  eat  of  the  trees  of  the  garden  : 

" '  Only  of  one  tree  eat  not  in  Eden ; 

(Alas  Ihe  hour  I) 
All  save  one  1  give  to  thy  freewill, — 
The  Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil.' 
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•  O  my  love,  come  nearer  to  Lilith  ! 

(5r>f^  Edtn  Bower!) 
In  thy  sweet  folds' bind  me  and  hend  me, 
And  let  me  feel  the  shape  thou  shalt  lend  me ! 

"  In  thy  shape  1*11  go  back  to  Fden ; 

{Alas  the  hour!) 
In  these  coils  that  Tree  will  I  grapple, 
And  stretch  this  crowned  head  forth  by  the  apple. 

''  Lo,  Eve  bends  to  the  breath  of  Ulith  ! 

(Sififf  Etifh  Bower  /) 

0  how  then  shall  my  heart  desire 
All  her  blood  as  food  to  its  fire  ! 

"  Lo,  Eve  bends  to  the  words  of  Lilith  f  — 

(A /as  the  hour  f) 

*  Nay,  this  Tree's  fruit, — why  should  ye  hale  it, 
Or  I>cath  be  born  the  day  that  ye  ate  it  ? 

** '  Nay,  but  on  that  great  day  in  Eden, 
•  {Sing  Eden  Bower!) 

By  the  help  that  in  this  wise  Tree  is, 
G*Ki  knows  well  ye'shall  be  as  He  is.* 

"  Then  Eve  shall  eat  and  give  unto  Adam  ; 

{Alas  thi'  hour  /) 
And  then  they  both  shall  know  they  arc  nakc-ii. 
And  their  hearts  ache  as  my  heart  hath  aclilvl. 

**  Ay,  let  them  hide  *mid  the  trees  of  Eden, 

(.SV«^  Eden  Btywer!) 
As  in  the  C(ki1  of  the  day  in  the  garden 
(Sn^  shall  walk  without  pity  or  pardon. 

"  Hear,  thou  Eve,  the  man's  heart  in  Adam  I 

{Alas  the  hour!) 

01  his  brave  words  hark  to  the  bravest  : — 
'  This  the  woman  gave  that  thou  gavest.' 
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"  Hear  Eve  speak,  yea  list  to  her,  Lilith  1 

losing  Eden  Bower!) 
Feast  thine  heart  with  words  that  shall  sate  it- 
'  This  ihc  serpent  gave  and  I  ate  it.' 

"  O  proud  Eve,  cling  dose  to  thine  Adam, 

(^Alas  the  hoar  I) 
Driven  forth  as  the  beasts  of  his  naming 
By  the  sword  that  for  ever  is  flaming. 

"  Know,  thy  path  is  known  unto  Lilith  t 
{Sing Eden  Bower/) 
While  the  blithe  birds  sang  at  thy  wedding, 
There  her  tears  grew  thorns  for  thy  treading. 

"  O  my  love,  tbou  Lcve-sualce  of  Jiden  I 
{Alas  the  hour/) 

0  to-day  and  the  day  to  come  after  I 

Loose  me,  love, — give  breath  to  my  laughter. 

"  0  bright  Snake,  the  Death-worm  of  Adam  ! 

{Sing  Eden  Bower/) 
Wreathe  thy  neck  with  my  hair's  bright  tether, 
And  wear  my  gold  and  thy  gold  together  ! 

"On  that  day  on  the  skirts  of  Eden, 
{Alas  the  hour/) 
In  thy  shape  shall  1  glide  back  to  thee, 
And  in  my  shape  for  an  instant  view  thee. 

"  But  when  thou'rt  thou  and  Lilith  is  Lihlh, 

{Sing  Eden  Bower  /) 
In  what  bliss  past  hearing  or  seeing 
Shall  each  one  drink  of  the  other's  being  I 

"With  cries  of 'Eve!'  prd  'EdenT'  and  '  Adaml'  _ 

(.-;/i7,s  llic  /ic'ur/)  4 

How  shall  we  mirgk-  i.ur  love's  larcssts,  ^^ 

1  in  thy  coils,  and  then  irj  iny  luiSL! 
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''  With  those  names,  ye  echoes  of  Eden, 

(Sing  Eden  Bower!) 
Fire  shall  cry  from  my  heart  that  burneth, — 
'  Dust  he  is  and  to  dust  returaeth  I ' 

"  Yet  to-day,  thou  master  of  Lilith,^- 

{Alas  the  hour/) 
Wrap  me  round  in  the  fonn  Til  borrow 
And  let  me  tell  thee  of  sweet  to-morrow. 

''  In  the  planted  garden  eastward  in  Eden, 

(Sihg  Eden  Bower  /) 
Where  the  river  goes  forth  to  water  the  garden, 
The  springs  shall  dry  and  the  soil  shall  harden. 

"  Yea,  where  the  bride-sleep  fell  upon  Adam, 

{/4las  the  hour  I) 
None  shall  hear  when  the  storm-wind  whistles 
Through  roses  choked  among  thorns  and  thistles. 

'•  Yea,  beside  the  east-gate  f»f  Elden, 

(Sing  Eden  Bower!) 
Where  God  joined  them  and  none  might  sever, 
The  sword  turns  this  way  and  that  for  ever. 

**  What  of  Adam  cast  out  of  Eden  ? 

(Alas  the  hour!) 
Lo  !  with  care  like  a  shadow  shaken, 
lie  tills  the  hard  earth  whence  he  was  taken. 

"  What  of  Eve  too,  cast  out  of  Eden  ? 

{Sing  Eden  Bower!) 
Nay,  but  shr,  the  bride  <»f  God's  giving, 
Must  yet  l>e  mother  of  all  men  living. 

**  Lo,  God's  grace,  by  the  grace  of  Lilith  ! 

{A /as  the  hour!) 
To  Eve's  womb,  from  our  sweet  to-morrow, 
God  dhall  gicatly  n*ultipl>  sorrow. 
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"  Fold  me  fast,  O  God-anake  of  Eden  I 

(Sing  Eden  Bower  J) 
What  more  prize  than  love  to  impel  thee? 
Grip  and  lip  njy  limbs  as  I  tell  theet 

"  Lo  I  two  babes  for  Eve  and  for  Adam  I 

(Alas  tilt  hour /) 
Lo  I  sweet  Snake,  the  travail  and  treasure, — 
Two  men-children  born  for  their  pleasure  I 

"  The  first  is  Cain  and  the  second  Abel : 
{Sing  Eden  Bower,') 
The  soul  of  one  shall  be  made  thy  brother, 
And  thy  tongue  shall  lap  the  blood  of  the  other." 
{Alas  the  hour.') 
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LOVELILY. 

Bm^'EEN  the  hands,  between  the  brows, 

Between  the  lips  of  Love-Lily, 
A  spirit  is  bom  whose  birth  endows 

My  blofxi  with  tire  to  bum  through  me ; 
Who  breathes  upon  my  gazing  eyes, 

Who  laughs  and  murmurs  in  mine  ear, 
At  whose  least  touch  my  colour  flies, 

And  whom  my  life  grows  faint  to  hear. 

Within  the  voice,  within  the  heart, 

Within  the  mind  of  Love-Lily, 
A  spirit  is  bom  who  lifts  apart 

His  tremulous  wings  and  looks  at  me; 
Who  on  my  mouth  his  finger  lays. 

And  shows,  while  whispering  lutes  confer. 
That  Eden  of  lx>ve's  watered  ways 

Whose  winds  and  spirits  worship  her. 

Brows,  hands,  and  lips,  heart,  mind,  and  voice. 

Kisses  and  words  of  Love- Lily, — 
( )h  !  bid  mc  with  your  joy  rejoice 

Till  riotous  longing  rest  in  me ! 
Ah  !  let  not  ho()c  be  still  distraught, 

But  find  in  her  its  gracious  goal. 
Whoso  sj)eech  Truth  knows  not  from  her  thought 

Nor  Love  her  bt>dy  from  her  soul. 


SUNSET  WINGS. 

To-BiGHT  this  sunset  spreads  two  g. 

Cleaving  the  wester'  ,- 

Winged  too  with  wine  and  wmnowings 

Of  birds  ;  as  if  the  day  hour  in  rings 

Of  strenuous  flight  n  ie. 

Sur-stceped  in  fire,  li  ;ward  pinions  sway 

Above  the  dovecr 
And  clouds  of  star  ihey  rest  with  day, 

Sink,  clamorous  lil-  Here,  at  wild  play. 

By  turns  in  e^■cry  i.u(>at . 

Each  tree  heart-deep  the  wrangling  rout  receives, — 

Save  for  the  whirr  within. 
You  could  not  tell  the  starlings  from  the  leaves ; 
Then  one  great  puff  of  wings,  and  the  swarm  heaves 

Away  with  all  its  din. 

Even  thus  Hope's  hours,  in  ever-eddying  flight. 

To  many  a  refuge  tend ; 
With  the  first  light  she  laughed,  and  the  last  light 
Glows  round  her  still ;  who  natheless  in  the  night 

At  length  must  make  an  end. 

And  now  the  mustering  rooks  innumerable 

Together  sail  and  soar. 
While  for  the  day's  death,  like  a  tolhng  Icnell, 
Unto  the  heart  they  seem  to  cry,  Farewell, 

No  more,  farewell,  no  more  1 

Is  Hope  not  plumed,  as  'twere  a  fiery  dart  ? 

And  oh  1  thou  dying  day, 
Even  as  thou  goest  must  she  too  depart. 
And  Sorrow  fold  such  pinions  on  the  heart 

As  will  not  fly  away  ? 
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THE  CLOUD  CONFINES. 

The  day  is  dark  and  the  night 
To  him  that  would  search  their  heart ; 
No  lips  of  cloud  that  will  part 
Nor  morning  song  in  the  light : 
Only,  gazing  alone, 
To  him  unld  shadows  are  shown. 
Deep  under  deep  unknown 
And  height  above  unknown  height. 
Still  we  say  as  we  go, — 

**  Strange  to  think  by  the  way, 
Whatever  there  is  to  know. 
That  shall  we  know  one  day." 

The  Past  is  over  and  fled ; 

Named  new,  we  name  it  the  old ; 
Therci>f  some  tale  hath  been  told, 
But  no  word  comes  from  the  dead ; 
Whether  at  all  they  be, 
Or  whether  as  bund  or  free, 
Or  whether  they  t*x)  were  we. 
Or  by  what  sp>ell  they  have  sped. 
Still  we  say  as  we  go, — 

**  Strange  to  think  by  the  way, 
Whatever  there  is  to  know, 
I'hat  shall  we  know  one  day." 

What  c(  the  heart  of  hate 

That  be.its  in  thy  breast,  O  Time  ? — 
Kt-d  stnff  from  the  furthest  prime, 

Arid  anguish  of  fierce  debate 


THE   CLOUD   CONFINES. 

War  that  shatters  her  slain, 
And  peace  that  grinds  them  as  grain, 
And  eyes  fixed  ever  in  vain 
On  the  pitiless  eyes  of  Fate, 

Still  we  say  as  we  go, — 

"  Strange  to  think  by  the  way, 
Whatever  there  is  to  know. 
That  shall  we  know  one  day," 

What  of  ihe  heart  of  love 

That  bleeds  in  thy  breast,  O  Man  ? — 
Thy  kisses  snatched  'neaih  the  ban 
Of  fangs  that  raock  them  above ; 
Thy  bells  prolonged  unto  knells, 
Thy  hope  that  a  breath  dispels, 
Thy  bitter  forlorn  farewells 
And  the  empty  echoes  thereof? 
Still  we  say  as  we  go, — 

"  Strange  to  think  by  the  way. 
Whatever  there  is  to  know. 
That  shall  we  know  one  day." 

The  sky  leans  dumb  on  the  sea, 
Aweary  with  all  its  wings ; 
And  oh  I  the  song  the  sea  sings 
Is  dark  everlastingly. 
Our  past  is  clean  forgot, 
Our  present  is  and  is  not, 
Our  future's  a  sealed  seedplot, 
And  what  betwixt  them  are  we? — 
We  who  say  as  we  go, — 

"Strange  to  think  by  the  way, 
Whatever  there  is  to  know. 
That  shall  we  know  one  day." 
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DOWN  STREAM. 

Between  Holmscote  and  Hurstcote 

The  rivcr-rcachcs  wind. 
The  whispering  trees  accept  the  breeze. 

The  ripple's  cool  and  kind  : 
With  love  low-whispered  'twist  the  shores, 

With  rippling  laughters  gay, 
With  white  arms  bared  to  ply  the  oars, 

On  last  year's  first  of  May. 

Between  Holmscote  and  Hurstcote 

The  river's  brimmed  with  rain, 
Through  close-met  banks  and  parted  banks 

Now  near,  now  far  again  : 
With  parting  tears  caressed  to  smiles, 

With  meeting  promised  soon, 
With  every  sweet  vow  that  beguiles. 

On  last  year's  first  of  June. 

Between  Holmscote  and  Hurstcote 

The  river's  flecked  with  foam, 
'Neath  shuddering  clouds  that  hang  in  shrouds 

And  lost  winds  wild  for  home  : 
With  infant  wailings  at  the  breast. 

With  homeless  steps  astray. 
With  wanderings  shuddering  tow'rds  one  rest 

On  this  year's  first  of  May. 

Between  Holmscote  and  Hurstcote 

The  summer  river  flows 
With  doubled  flight  of  moons  by  night 

.And  lilies'  deep  repose  : 


DOWK  S7HEAM. 

\Viih  lo  !  beneath  the  moon's  white  stare 

A  white  face  not  the 
With  lilies  meshed  in  tangled  hair, 

On  this  year's  first  of  Jui 

Between  Holmscote  and  Hurstcote 

A  troth  was  giv'- 
From  heart's  trus 

Two  lost  lives 
With  banks  spreaci  < 

With  meadows  n( 
The  harvest- path  5  o! 

The  sweet  school- 


e  life  t. 


Heaven ; 

I  to  meet  the  sky, 

:  mowed, 

A  July, 

dren's  road. 
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THREE  SHADOWS. 

I  LOOKED  mnd  saw  your  eyes 

In  the  shadow  of  your  hair. 
As  a  traveller  sees  the  stream 

In  the  shadow  of  the  wood ; 
And  I  said,  "  My  faint  heart  si^s, 

Ah  mc  1  to  linger  there. 
To  drink  deep  and  to  dream 

In  that  sweet  solitude." 

I  looked  and  saw  your  heart 

In  the  shadow  of  your  eyes, 
As  a  seeker  sees  the  gold 

In  the  shadow  of  the  stream ; 
And  I  said,  ''  Ah  me  !  what  art 

Should  win  the  immortal  prize, 
Whose  want  must  make  life  cold 

And  Heaven  a  hollow  dream  ?  " 

I  looked  and  saw  your  love 

In  the  shadow  of  your  heart. 
As  a  diver  sees  the  pearl 

In  the  shadow  of  the  sea  ; 
And  I  murmured,  not  above 

My  breath,  but  all  apart, — 
"  Ah !  you  can  love,  true  girl, 

And  is  your  love  for  me  ?  ** 
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A  DEATH-PARTING. 

Leaves  and  rain  and  the  days  of  the  year, 

{Waler-willom  and  wel/away,) 
All  these  fall,  and  my  soul  gives  ear, 
And  she  is  hence  who  once  was  here. 

{mih  a  wind  blown  night  and  day.) 

Ah  1  but  no' 

w,  for  a  secret  sign, 

{The  willow's  wan  and  the  water  while,) 
In  the  held  breath  of  the  day's  decline 
Her  very  face  seemed  pressed  to  mine. 

{With  a  wind  blown  day  and  night.) 

O  love,  of  my  death  my  life  is  fain ; 

(The  willows  wave  on  the  water-way,) 
Your  cheek  and  mine  are  cold  in  the  rain, 
But  warm  they'll  be  when  we  meet  again. 

( With  a  wind  blown  night  and  day, ) 

Mists  are  heaved  and  cover  the  sky  ; 

{The  willows  wail  in  the  waning  light,) 
O  loose  your  lips,  leave  space  for  a  sigh, — 
They  seal  my  soul,  I  cannot  die. 

{With  a  wind  blown  day  and  night.) 

Leaves  and  rain  and  the  days  of  the  year, 

{Water-willow  and  wellaway,) 
AH  still  fall,  and  I  still  give  ear, 
And  she  is  hence,  and  I  am  here. 

{With  a  wind  blown  night  and  day.) 
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SPRING. 

Sorr- UTTERED  is  the  new-year's  lambing- fold. 
And  in  the  hollowed  haystack  at  its  side 
l*hc  shepherd  lies  o'  nights  now,  wakeful-eyed 

At  the  ewes'  travailing  call  through  the  dark  cold. 

The  young  rooks  cheep  'mid  the  thick  caw  o'  the  old  : 
And  near  unpeopled  stream-sides,  on  the  ground, 
By  her  Spring  cry  the  moorhen's  nest  is  found, 

Where  the  drained  flood-lands  flaunt  their  marigold. 

Chill  are  the  gusts  to  which  the  pastures  cower, 
And  chill  the  current  where  the  young  reeds  stand 
Ah  green  and  close  as  the  young  wheat  on  land  : 
Y«*t  here  the  cuckoo  and  the  cuckoo-flower 
riinhi  t«)  the  heart  Spring's  perfect  imminent  hour 
WhusKT  breath  shall  soothe  you  like  your  dear  one's  hand. 


UNTIMELY  LOST. 

Oliver  Mai>ox  Bkown.     Born  1855;  Died  1874. 

I'l^ON  the  landscape  of  his  coming  life 

A  youth  hi^h-gif^ed  gazed,  and  found  it  fair: 

The  heights  t>f  work,  the  floods  of  praise,  were  there. 

What  friendships,  what  desires,  what  love,  what  wife  ?- 

Ail  things  to  come.     l*he  fanned  springtide  was  rife 
With  imminent  solstice  ;  and  the  ardent  air 
li.id  siiinnicr  sweets  and  autumn  fires  to  bear;  — 

1  Iran's  rase  full-pulsed  with  perfect  strength  for  strife. 

A  mist  has  risen  :  we  sec  the  youth  no  more : 
I).»i:s  he  s*^'  on  and  strive  on  ?     And  may  we 
I ^itr- tottering  World-worn  hence,  find  Mis  to  be 

The  V'lung  strong  hand  which  helps  us  up  that  shore  ? 

Or,  r-  hi  ling  the  No  More  with  Nevermore, 

Must  Ni^'it  be  ours  and  his?     We  hope :  and  he ? 
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PARTED    PRESENCE. 

Love,  I  speak  to  your  heart, 

Your  heart  that  is  always  here. 

Oh  draw  me  deep  to  its  sphere. 
Though  you  and  I  are  apart ; 
And  yield,  by  the  spirifs  ar^ 

Each  diatant  gift  that  is  dear. 

O  love,  my  love,  you  are  here  I 

Your  eyes  are  afar  to-day. 

Yet,  love,  look  now  in  mine  eyes. 

Two  hearts  sent  forth  may  despise 
All  dead  things  by  the  way. 
All  between  is  decay, 

Dead  hours  and  this  hour  that  dies. 

O  love,  look  deep  in  mine  eyes ! 

Your  hands  to^ay  are  not  here, 

Yet  lay  them,  love,  in  my  hands. 

The  hourglass  sheds  its  sands 
All  day  for  the  dead  hours'  bier ; 
But  now,  as  two  hearts  draw  near, 

This  hour  like  a  flower  expands. 

O  love,  your  hands  in  my  hands! 

Your  voice  is  not  on  the  air. 

Yet,  love,  I  can  hear  your  voice  ; 

It  bids  my  heart  to  rejoice 
As  knowing  your  heart  is  there, — 
A  music  sweet  to  declare 

The  truth  of  your  steadfast  choice. 

O  love,  how  sweet  is  your  voice  I 


PARTED  PRESENCE. 
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To-day  your  lips  are  afiur. 

Yet  draw  my  lips  to  them,  lov& 
Around,  beneath,  and  above. 

Is  frost  to  bind  and  to  bar; 

But  where  I  am  and  you  are^ 
Desire  and  the  fire  tfaereoC 
O  kiss  me,  kiss  me,  my  love  I 

Your  heart  is  never  away. 
But  ever  writh  mine,  for  ever. 
For  ever  without  endeavour, 

To-morrow,  love,  as  to*day; 

Two  blent  hearts  never  astray, 
Two  souls  no  power  may  sever, 
Together,  O  my  love,  for  ever! 
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SPHERAL   CHANGE. 

1m  this  new  shade  of  Death,  the  show 
Passes  me  still  of  form  and  face ; 

Some  bent,  some  gazing  as  they  go. 
Some  swiftly,  some  at  a  dull  pace. 

Not  one  that  speaks  in  any  case. 

If  only  one  might  speak  ! — the  one 
Who  never  waits  till  I  come  near  ; 

But  always  seated  all  alone 
As  listening  to  the  sunken  air. 
Is  gone  before  I  come  to  her. 

O  dearest  I  while  ^ve  lived  and  died 
A  living  death  in  every  day, 

Some  hours  we  still  were  side  by  side. 
When  where  I  was  you  too  might  stay 
And  rest  and  need  not  go  away. 

O  nearest,  furthest  I     Can  there  be 

At  length  some  hard-earned  heart-won  ho 

Where, — exile  changed  for  sanctuary, — 
Our  lot  may  fill  indeed  its  sum, 
And  you  may  wait  and  1  may  come  ? 
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ALAS,  so  LONGl 

Ah  t  dear  one,  we  were  young  so  long. 
It  seemed  thmt  youth  would  never  gc. 
For  skies  and  trees  were  ever  in  song 

And  water  in  singing  flow 
In  the  days  we  never  again  shall  know. 
Alas,  so  long  I 
Ah  !  then  was  it  all  Spring  weather  ? 
Nay,  but  we  were  young  and  together. 

Ah  1  dear  one,  I've  been  old  so  long; 

It  seems  that  age  is  loth  to  part, 
Though  days  and  years  have  never  a  song, 

And  oh  I  have  they  still  the  art 
That  warmed  the  pulses  of  heart  to  heart  ? 
Alas,  so  long ! 
Ah  !  then  was  it  all  Spring  weather  ? 
Nay,  but  we  were  young  and  together. 

Ah !  dear  one,  you've  been  dead  so  long,-* 

How  long  until  we  meet  again. 
Where  hours  may  never  lose  their  song 

Nor  flowers  forget  the  ram 
In  glad  noonlight  that  never  shall  wane  ? 
Alas,  so  long  1 
Ah  !  shall  it  be  then  Spring  weather, 
And  ah  !  shall  we  be  young  together  ? 
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INSOMNIA. 

Thin  are  the  night-skirts  left  behind 
By  daybreak  hours  that  onward  creep, 
And  thin,  alas  I  the  shred  of  sleep 

That  wavers  with  the  spirit's  wind  : 

fiut  iu  half-dreams  that  shift  and  roll 
And  still  remember  and  forge^ 

My  soul  this  hour  has  drawn  your  soul 
A  little  nearer  yet. 

Our  lives,  most  dear,  are  never  near. 
Our  thoughts  are  never  far  apart, 
Though  all  that  draws  us  heart  to  heart 

Seems  fainter  now  and  now  more  clear. 

To-night  Love  claims  his  full  control. 
And  with  desire  and  with  regret 

My  soul  this  hour  has  drawn  your  soul 
A  little  nearer  yet 

Is  there  a  home  where  heavy  earth 

Melts  to  bright  air  that  breathes  no  pain. 
Where  water  leaves  no  thirst  again 

And  springing  fire  is  Love's  new  birth  ? 

If  faith  long  bound  to  one  true  goal 
May  there  at  length  its  hope  beget. 

My  soul  that  hour  shall  draw  your  soul 
For  ever  nearer  yet. 
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POSSESSION. 

There  is  a  cloud  above  the  sunset  hill. 

That  wends  and  makes  no  stay. 
For  its  goal  lies  beyond  the  fiery  west ; 
A  lingering  breath  no  calm  can  chase  away. 
The  onward  labour  of  the  wind's  last  will ; 
A  flying  foam  that  overleaps  the  crest 
Of  the  top  wave  :  and  in  possession  still 
A  further  reach  of  longing ;  though  at  rest 

From  all  the  yearning  years^ 
Together  in  the  bosom  of  that  day 
Ye  ding,  and  with  your  kisses  drink  your  tears. 
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HoKEY-FiiWERS  to  the  honey-comb 
And  the  honey-bee's  from  home. 


A  honeyed  heart  for  the  honey-comb. 
And  the  humming  bee  flies  home. 


A  honey  cell's  in  the  honeysuckle. 
And  the  honey-bee  knows  it  well. 


The  honey-comb  has  a  heart  of  honey, 
And  the  humming  bee's  so  bonny. 


A  honey-flower's  the  honeysuckle. 
And  the  bee's  in  the  honey -bell. 


The  honeysuckle  is  sucked  of  honey, 
And  the  bee  is  heavy  and  bonny. 
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III. 

Brown  shell  first  for  the  butterfly 
And  a  bright  wing  by  and  by. 

Butterfly,  good-bye  to  your  shell, 
Andy  bright  wings,  speed  you  welL 

Bright  lamplight  for  the  butterfly 
And  a  burnt  wing  by  and  by. 

Butterfly,  alas  for  your  shell, 
And,  bright  wings,  fare  you  well. 


IV. 

Lost  love-labour  and  lullaby, 
And  lowly  let  love  lie. 

Ijost  love-morrow  and  love-fellow 
And  love's  life  lying  low. 

Lovelorn  labour  and  life  laid  by 
And  lowly  let  love  lie. 

Late  love-longing  and  life-sorrow 
And  love's  life  lying  low. 


V. 

Beauty's  body  and  benison 
With  a  bosom-flower  new  blown. 

Bitter  beauty  and  blessing  bann'd 
With  a  breast  to  burn  and  brand. 

Beauty's  bower  in  the  dust  o'erblown 
With  a  bare  white  breast  of  bone. 

Barren  beauty  and  bower  of  sand 
With  a  blast  on  either  hand. 


Buried  bars  in  the  breakwater 
And  bubble  of  the  brimming  weir. 


Body's  blood  in  the  breakwater 
And  a  buried  body's  bier. 


Buried  bones  in  the  breakwater 
And  bubble  of  the  brawling  weir. 


Bitter  tears  in  the  breakwater 
And  a  breaking  heart  to  bear. 


Hollow  heaven  and  the  hurricane 
And  hurry  of  the  heavy  rain. 


Hurried  clouds  in  the  hollow  heaven 
And  a  heavy  rain  hard-driven. 


< 


Hurrying  wind  o'er  the  heaven's  hollow 
And  the  heavy  rain  to  follow. 
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ADIEU. 

Waving  whispering  trees, 
What  do  you  say  to  the  breeze 

And  what  says  the  breeze  to  you  ? 
'Mid  passing  souls  ill  at  ease, 
Moving  murmuring  trees, 

Would  ye  ever  wave  an  Adieu  ? 

Tossing  turbulent  seas, 
Winds  that  wrestle  with  these, 

Echo  heard  in  the  shell, — 
'Nfid  fleeting  life  ill  at  case. 
Restless  ravening  seas, — 

Would  the  echo  sigh  Farewell  ? 

Surging  sumptuous  skies, 
For  ever  a  new  surprise. 

Clouds  eternally  new, — 
Is  every  flake  that  flies, 
Widening  wandering  skies. 

For  a  sign — Farewell,  Adieu  ? 

Sinking  suffering  heart 

That  know'st  how  weary  thou  art, — 

Soul  so  fain  for  a  flight, — 
Aye,  spread  your  wings  to  depart. 
Sad  soul  and  sorrowing  heart, — 

Adieu,  Farewell,  Good-night 


SOOTHSAY, 

Let  no  man  ask  thee  of  anything 
Not  yearborn  between  Spring  and  Spring. 
More  of  all  worlds  than  he  can  know, 
Each  day  the  single  sun  doth  show. 
A  trustier  gloss  than  thou  canst  give 
From  all  wise  scrolls  demonstrative, 
The  sea  doth  sigh  and  the  wind  sing. 

Let  no  man  awe  thee  on  any  height 
Of  earthly  kingship's  mouldering  might. 
The  dust  his  heel  holds  meet  for  thy  brow 
Hath  all  of  it  been  what  both  are  now ; 
And  thou  and  he  may  plague  together 
A  beggar's  eyes  in  some  dusty  weather 
When  none  that  is  now  knows  sound  or  sight. 

Crave  thou  no  dower  of  earthly  things 

Unwortliy  Hopc^  imaginings. 

To  have  brought  true  birth  of  Song  to  be 

And  to  have  won  hearts  to  Poesy, 

Or  anywhere  in  the  sun  or  rain 

To  have  loved  and  been  beloved  again, 

Is  loftiest  reach  of  Hope's  bright  wings. 

The  wild  waifs  cast  up  by  the  sea 
Are  diverse  ever  seasonably. 
Even  so  the  soul-iidcs  still  may  land 
A  different  drift  upnn  the  sand. 
But  one  the  sea  is  evermore  : 

e  be  still,  'iwixt  shore  and  shore, 
s  life,  thy  soul  in  thee. 
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Say,  hast  thou  pride  ?     How  then  may  fit 

Thy  mood  with  flatterers'  silk-spun  wit  ? 

Haply  the  sweet  voice  lifts  thy  crest, 

A  breeze  of  fame  made  manifest. 

Nay.  but  then  chafst  at  flattery  ?     Pause  : 

Uc  sure  thy  wrath  is  not  because 

It  makes  thee  feel  thou  lovest  it 

Let  thy  soul  strive  that  still  the  same 

1^  early  friendship's  sacred  flame. 

The  aftinities  have  strongest  part 

In  youth,  and  draw  men  heart  to  heart  : 

As  life  wears  on  and  finds  no  rest, 

The  individual  in  each  breast 

Is  tyrannous  to  sunder  them. 

In  the  life-drama's  stern  cue-call, 

A  frirnd's  a  part  wcll-priied  by  all : 

And  if  thou  mcrtrt  an  enemy. 

What  art  thou  that  none  such  should  be  ? 

Even  S4> :  but  if  the  two  parts  run 

Int«>  each  other  and  f^row  one, 

Then  comes  the  curtain's  cue  to  fall. 

Whatc'er  by  other's  need  is  claimed 

More  than  by  thine, — to  him  unblamed 

Resign  it :  and  if  he  should  hold 

What  mi>re  than  he  thou  lack'st,  bread,  gold, 

( )r  any  g<>*>d  whereby  we  live, — 

To  thi'c  such  substance  let  him  give 

Freely  :  nor  he  nor  thou  be  shamed. 

Strive  that  thy  works  prove  equal :  lest 
That  Wftrk  which  thou  hast  done  the  best 
Should  Come  to  be  to  thee  at  length 
( Kvcn  as  to  envy  !ieems  the  strength 
of  »»thern)  hateful  and  abhorr'd, — 
Thinr  own  above  thyself  made  lord,— 
ot  ^c!f  rebuke  the  bitterest. 


SOOTHSAY. 

Unto  the  man  of  yearning  thought 
And  aspiration,  to  do  nought 
Is  in  itself  almost  an  act, — 
Being  chasm-fire  and  cataract 
Of  thescul's  utter  depths  unseai'd. 
Yet  woe  to  thee  if  once  thou  yield 
Unto  the  act  of  doing  noi^ht  1 

How  caltous  seems  beyond  revoke 
The  dock  with  its  last  listless  stroke  I 
How  much  too  late  at  length  ! — to  trace 
The  hour  on  its  forewarning  &ce, 
The  thing  thou  hast  not  dared  to  do  I  .  . 
Behold,  this  may  be  thus  I     Ere  true 
It  prove,  arise  and  bear  thy  yoke. 

Let  lore  of  all  Theology 

Be  to  thy  soul  what  it  can  be  ; 

But  know, — the  Power  that  fashions  man 

Measured  not  out  thy  little  span 

For  thee  to  take  the  meting-rod 

In  turn,  and  so  approve  on  God 

Thj'  science  of  Theomelry. 

To  God  at  best,  to  Chance  at  worst. 
Give  thanks  for  good  things,  last  as  first. 
But  windstrown  blossom  is  that  good 
Whose  apple  is  not  gratitude. 
Even  if  no  prayer  uplift  thy  face, 
Let  the  sweet  right  to  render  grace 
As  thy  soul's  cherished  child  be  nurs'd. 

Didst  ever  say,  "  Lo,  I  forget  "  ? 
Such  thought  was  to  remember  yet. 
As  in  a  gravegarth,  count  to  see 
The  monuments  of  memory. 
Be  this  thy  soul's  appointed  scope : — 
Gaze  onward  without  claim  to  hopie. 
Nor,  gazing  backward,  court  regret. 
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FIVE  ENGLISH  POETS. 

!•   THOMAS  CHAimTOIf. 

With  Shakspeare's  manhood  at  a  boy's  wild  hearty — 
Through  Hamlet's  doubt  to  Shakspeare  near  allied, 
And  kin  to  Milton  through  his  Satan's  pride, — 

At  Death's  sole  door  he  stooped,  and  craved  a  dart; 

And  to  the  d^r  new  bower  of  England's  art, — 
Even  to  that  shrine  Time  else  had  deified, 
The  unuttered  heart  that  soared  against  his  side, — 

Drove  the  fell  point,  and  smote  life's  seals  apart 

Thy  nested  home-loves,  noble  Chatterton ; 
The  angel-trodden  stair  thy  soul  could  trace 
Up  Reddiflfe's  spire ;  and  in  the  world's  armed  space 
Thy  gallant  sword-play  : — these  to  many  an  one 
Arc  sweet  for  ever ;  as  thy  grave  unknown 
And  love-dream  of  thine  unrecorded  lace. 
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This  is  the  place.     Even  here  the  dauntless  soul, 
Th«  anflindhing  hand,  wrought  on  ;  till  in  that  nook. 
As  on  that  very  bed,  his  life  partook 

New  birth,  and  passed.     Yon  river's  dusky  shoal, 

Whereto  the  close-built  coiling  lanes  unroll. 

Faced  his  work-window,  whence  his  eyes  would  stare. 
Thought-wandering,  unto  nought  that  met  them  there, 

But  to  the  unfettered  irrevereible  goal. 

This  cupboard.  Holy  of  Holies,  held  the  cloud 
Of  his  soul  writ  and  limned  ;  this  other  one, 

His  true  wife's  charge,  full  oft  to  their  abode 
Yielded  for  daily  bread  the  martyr's  stone, 
Ere  yet  their  food  might  be  that  Bread  alone, 

The  words  now  home-speech  of  the  mouth  of  God. 


III.    SAMUEL   TAYLOR    COLERIDGE. 

His  Soul  fared  forth  (as  from  the  deep  home-grove 
The  father-songster  plies  the  hour  long  quest), 
To  feed  his  soul-brood  hungering  in  the  nest ; 

But  his  warm  Heart,  the  mother-bird,  above 

Their  callow  fledgling  progeny  still  hove 

With  tented  roof  of  wings  and  fostering  breast 
Till  the  Soul  fed  the  soul-brood.     Richly  blest 

From  Heaven  their  growth,  whose  food  was  Human  Love. 

Yet  ah  I     Like  desert  pools  that  show  the  stars 

Once  in  long  leagues, — even  such  the  scarce-snatched 

Which  deepening  pain  left  to  his  lordliest  pwiwers  : — 
Heaven  lost  through  spider-trammelled  prison-bars. 
Six  years,  from  sisty  saved  !     Yet  kindling  skies 
Own  them,  a  beacon  to  our  centuries. 
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IV.  JOHH   EEATS. 

The  weltering  London  ways  where  children  weep 
And  girls  whom  none  call  maidens  laugh, — strange  road 
Miring  his  outward  steps,  who  inly  trode 

The  bright  Castalian  brink  and  Latmos'  steep : — 

Even  such  his  life's  cross-paths ;  till  deathly  deep 
lie  toiled  through  sands  of  Lethe  ;  and  long  pain, 
Weary  with  labour  spumed  and  love  found  vain. 

In  dead  Rome's  sheltering  shadow  wrapped  his  sleep. 

O  pang-dowercd  Poet,  whose  reverberant  lips 
And  heart-strung  lyre  awoke  the  Moon's  eclipse, — 

Thou  whom  the  daisies  glory  in  growing  o'er, — 
Their  fragrance  clings  around  thy  name,  not  writ 
Hut  rumour'd  in  water,  while  the  fame  of  it 

Along  Time's  flood  goes  echoing  evermore. 


v.    PERCY   BYSSIIE   SHELLEY. 

(IKVCRIPTION    ruR    TIIC  COUCII,    STILL   rRCAFRVrD. 
ON     WHICH     HE     PASSCO    THE     LAST     NIGHT    OF    HIS    UFF.) 

TwixT  those  twin  worlds, — the  world  of  Sleep,  which 
gave 
No  dream  to  warn, — the  tidal  world  of  Death, 
Which  the  earth's  sea,  as  the  earth,  replcnisheth, — 

Shelley,  Song's  orient  sun,  to  breast  the  wave. 

Rose  from  this  couch  that  mom.     Ah  !  did  he  brave 
Only  the  sea  ? — or  did  man's  deed  of  hell 
Engulph  his  bark  'mid  mists  impenetrable  ?  .  .  . 

No  eye  discerned,  nor  any  power  might  save. 

When  that  mist  cleared,  O  Shelley !  what  dread  veil 
Was  rent  for  thee,  to  whom  far-darkling  Tmth 
Reigned  sovereign  guide  through   thy  brief  ageless 
youth  ? 
Was  the  Tmth  thy  Tmth,  Shelley  ?— Hush  !     All-Hail, 
Past  doubt,  thou  gav'st  it ;  and  in  Tmth's  bright  sphere 
Art  first  of  praisera,  being  most  pratsM  here. 


TO  PHILIP  BOURKE  MARSTON, 
INCITING    ME    TO   POETIC   WORK. 

Sweet  Poet,  thou  of  whom  these  years  that  roll 
Must  one  day  yet  the  burdened  birthright  learn. 
And  by  the  darkness  of  thine  eyes  discern 

How  piercing  was  the  sight  within  thy  soul ; — 

Gifled  apart,  thou  goest  to  the  great  goal, 
A  cloud-bound  radiant  spirit,  strong  to  earn. 
Light-reft,  that  prize  for  which  fond  myriads  yearn 

Vainly  light-blest, —the  Seer's  aureole. 

And  doth  thine  ear,  divinely  dowered  to  catch 

AH  spheral  sounds  in  thy  song  blent  so  well. 

Still  hearken  for  my  voice's  slumbering  spell 

With  wistful  love?     Ah  I  let  the  Muse  now  snatch 

My  wreath  for  thy  young  brows,  and  bend  to  watch 

Thy  veiled  transfiguring  sense's  miracle. 


TIBER,    NILE,   AND    THAMES. 

The  head  and  hands  of  murdered  Cicero, 
Above  his  seat  high  in  the  Forum  hung. 
Drew  jeers  and  burning  tears.     When  on  the  rung 

Of  a  swift-mounted  ladder,  all  aglow, 

Fulvia,  Mark  Antony's  shameless  wife,  with  show 
Of  loot  firm-poised  and  gleaming  arm  upflung. 
Bade  her  sharp  needle  pierce  that  god-like  tongue 

Whose  speech  fed  Rome  even  as  the  Tiber's  flow. 

And  thou,  Cleopatra's  Needle,  that  hadst  ihrid 
Great  skirts  of  Time  ere  she  and  Antony  hid 

Dead  hope  I — hast  thou  too  reached,  surviving  death, 
A  city  of  sweet  speech  scorned, — on  whose  chill  stone 
Keats  withered,  Coleridge  pined,  and  Chatterton, 

Bieadless,  with  poison  froze  the  God-fired  breath  ? 
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RALEIGH^S  CELL  IN  THE  TOWER, 

Here  writ  was  the  World's  History  by  his  hand 
Whose  steps  knew  all  the  earth ;  albeit  his  world 
In  these  few  piteous  paces  then  was  furPd. 

Here  daily,  hourly,  have  his  proud  feet  spann'd 

This  smaller  speck  than  the  receding  land 

Had  rver  shown  his  ships;  what  time  he  hurl'd 
Abroad  o'er  new-found  regions  spiced  and  pearl'd 

His  country's  high  dominion  and  comoiand. 

Here  dwelt  two  spheres.     The  vast  terrestrial  zone 
His  spirit  traversed  ;  and  that  spirit  vras 
Itself  the  zone  celestial,  round  whoae  birth 
1  he  planets  played  within  the  zodiac's  girth  ; 
Till  hence,  through  unjust  death  unfeared,  did  pass 
ni»  spirit  to  the  only  land  unknown. 


WINTER. 

How  large  that  thrush  looks  on  the  bare  thorn-tree ! 

A  swarm  of  such,  three  little  months  ago, 

Had  hidden  in  the  leaves  and  let  none  know 
Save  by  the  outburst  of  their  minstrelsy. 
A  white  flake  here  and  there — a  snow- lily 

Of  last  night's  frost— our  naked  flower-beds  hold ; 

And  for  a  rose- flower  on  the  darkling  nunild 
The  hungry  redbreast  gleams.     No  bloom,  no  l)ec. 

The  current  shudders  to  its  ice-bound  sedge : 
Nipped  in  their  bath,  the  stark  reeds  one  by  one 
Flash  each  its  clinging  diamond  in  the  sun  : 
'Neath  winds  which  for  this  winter's  sovereign  pledge 
Shall  curb  great  king-masts  to  the  ocean's  edge 
And  leave  memorial  forest-kings  o'erthrown. 


THE  LAST  THREE  FROM  TRAFALGAR 

AT    TBB    ANNIVERSAHV     BANQUET,     2IST    OCTOBER     187*. 

In  grappled  ships  around  The  Victory, 

Three  boys  did  England's  Duty  with  stout  cheer. 
While  one  dread  truth  was  kept  from  every  ear, 

More  dire  than  deafening  fire  that  churned  the  sea  : 

For  in  the  flag-ship's  weltering  cockpit,  he 
Who  was  the  Battle's  Heart  without  a  peer, 
He  who  had  seen  all  fearful  sights  save  Fear, 

Was  passing  from  all  life  save  Victory, 

And  round  the  old  memorial  board  to-day, 

Three  grcybeards^each  a  warworn  British  Tar — 
View  through  the  mist  of  years  that  hour  afar : 
Who  soon  shall  greet,  'mid  memories  of  fierce  fray. 
The  impassioned  soul  which  on  its  radiant  way 
Soared  through  the  fiery  cloud  of  Trafalgar. 

CZAR  ALEXANDER  THE  SECOND. 

(I3TH    MARCH     1881.) 

From  him  did  forty  million  serfs,  endow'd 
Each  with  six  feet  of  death-due  soil,  receive 
Rich  freeborn  lifelong  land,  whereon  to  sheave 

Their  country's  harvest.     These  to-day  aloud 

Demand  of  Heaven  a  Father's  blood, — sore  bow'd 

With  tears  and  thrilled  with  wrath ;  who,  while  they 

grieve, 
On  every  guilty  head  would  fain  achieve 

All  torment  by  his  edicts  disallow'd. 

He  stayed  the  knout's  red-ravening  fangs ;  and  first 
Of  Russian  traitors,  his  own  murderers  go 
White  to  the  tomb.     While  he, — laid  foully  low 
With  limbs  red-rent,  with  festering  brain  which  erst 
Willed  kingly  freedom, — 'gainst  the  deed  accurst 
To  God  bears  witness  of  his  people's  woe. 
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Iff.— SONNETS  ON  PICTURES. 


FOR 


AN   ANNUNCIATION, 


EARLY   GERMA!«. 


The  lilies  stand  before  her  like  a  screen 

Thnm^h  whioh,  upon  this  warm  and  solemn  day, 
GikI  surely  hears.     For  there  she  kneels  to  pray 

Who  wafts  our  prayers  to  God — Mary  the  Queen. 

She  was  Faith's  Present,  parting  what  had  been 
From  what  began  with  her,  and  is  for  aye. 
On  either  hand,  God's  twofold  system  lay : 

With  meek  bowed  face  a  Virgin  prayed  between. 

So  prays  she,  and  the  Dove  flies  in  to  her. 

And  she  luis  turned.     At  the  low  porch  is  one 
Who  l«H>ks  as  though  deep  awe  made  him  to  smile. 

Heavy  with  heat,  the  plants  yield  shadow  there; 
Tlie  loud  flics  cross  each  other  in  the  sun ; 
And  the  aisled  pillars  meet  the  poplar-aisle. 


I 


OUR  LADY  OF  THE   ROCKS 

BT   LEONARDO  DA  VIKCL 

Mother,  is  this  the  darkness  of  the  end. 

The  Shadow  of  Death  ?  and  is  that  outer  sea 
Infinite  imminent  Eternity? 

And  does  the  death-pang  by  man's  seed  sustained 

In  Time's  each  instant  cause  thy  face  to  bend 

Its  silent  prayer  upon  the  Son,  while  He 

Blesses  the  dead  with  His  hand  silently 

To  His  long  day  which  hours  no  more  offend  ? 

Mother  of  grace,  the  pass  is  difficult. 

Keen  as  these  rocks,  and  the  bewildered  souls 

Throng  it  like  echoes,  bhndly  shuddering  through. 
Thy  name,  O  Lord,  each  spirit's  voice  extols. 
Whose  peace  abides  in  the  dark  avenue 
Amid  the  bitterness  of  things  occult. 
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FOR 


A  VENETIAN   PASTORAL 


BY   GIORGIOm. 

(/m  ih€  Ijmvn.) 

Water,  for  anguish  of  the  solstice : — nsy. 
But  dip  the  vessel  slowly, — nay,  but  lean 
And  hark  how  at  its  verge  the  wave  sighs  in 

Reluctant     Hush  I  be>'ond  all  depth  away 

The  heat  lies  silent  at  the  brink  of  day : 
Now  the  hand  traib  upon  the  viol-string 
That  sobs,  and  the  brown  laces  cease  to  sing; 

5)ad  with  the  whole  of  pleasure.     Whither  stray 

I  ler  eyes  now,  from  whose  mouth  the  slim  pipes  creep 
And  leave  it  pouting,  while  the  shadowed  grass 
Is  cool  against  her  naked  side  7     Let  be  : — 

Say  nothing  now  unto  her  lest  she  weep. 
Nor  name  this  ever.     Be  it  as  it  was, — 
Life  touching  lips  with  Immortality. 


i 


AN   ALLEGORICAL   DANCE   OF   WOMEN 


(/«  tkt  Louvre.) 

Scarcely,  I  think ;  yet  it  indeed  may  be 
The  meaning  reached  him,  when  this  music  rang 
Clear  through  his  frame,  a  sweet  possessive  pang. 

And  he  beheld  these  rocks  and  that  ridged  sea. 

But  I  believe  that,  leaning  towVds  them,  he 
Just  felt  their  hair  carried  across  his  face 
As  each  girl  passed  him  ;  nor  gave  ear  to  trace 

How  many  feet ;  nor  bent  assuredly 

His  eyes  from  the  blind  fixedness  of  thought 
To  know  the  dancers.     It  is  bitter  glad 
Even  unto  tears.     Its  meaning  filleth  it, 
A  secret  of  the  wells  of  Life  :  to  wit : — 
The  heart's  each  pulse  shall  keep  the  sense  it  had 

With  all,  though  the  mind's  labour  run  to  nought. 
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FOR 

RUGGIERO  AND  ANGELICA 

BY   llfCRES. 
I. 

A  REMOTE  sky,  prolonged  to  the  sea's  brim : 
One  rock-point  standing  buflfeted  alone. 
Vexed  at  its  base  with  a  foul  beast  unknown, 

Hell-birth  of  geomaunt  and  teraphim  : 

A  knight,  and  a  winged  creature  bearing  him, 
Reared  at  the  ruck  :  a  woman  fettered  there, 
Leaning  into  the  hollow  with  loose  hair 

And  throat  let  back  and  heartsick  trail  of  limb. 

Th?  sky  is  harsh,  and  the  sea  shrewd  and  salt : 
Under  his  lord  the  griffin-horse  nimps  blind 

With  rigid  wings  and  tail.   The  spear's  lithe  stem 
ThrilU  in  the  nuiring  of  those  jaws :  behind. 
That  evil  length  of  body  chafes  at  fault 

She  docs  not  hear  nor  see — she  knoMrs  of  them. 

II. 

Clench  thine  eyes  now, — ^'tis  the  last  instant,  girl : 
Draw  in  thy  senses,  set  thy  knees,  and  take 
One  breath  for  all :  thy  life  is  keen  awake, — 

I'hou  may  tit  not  s>%'oon.     Was  that  the  scattered  whirl 

Ot  its  fiiain  drenched  thee  ?^-or  the  waves  that  curl 
And  split,  bleak  spray  wherein  thy  temples  ache  ? 
Or  was  it  his  the  champion's  blood  to  flake 

Thy  flesh  ?— or  thine  own  blood's  anointing,  girl  ? 

Now,  silence  :  for  the  sea's  is  such  a  sound 
As  irks  not  silence  ;  and  except  the  sea, 

All  now  is  still.     Now  the  dead  thing  doth  cease 
To  writhe,  and  drifts.     He  turns  to  her  :  and  she, 
Cast  from  the  jaws  of  Death,  remains  there,  bound. 
Again  a  woman  in  her  nakedness. 


I 


A   VIRGIN    AND    CHILD 

aV    HA\S    MEMMEUNCK. 

(In  Ike  Academy  of  Bnigrs.) 

Mystery  :  God,  man's  life,  bom  into  man 
Of  woman.  There  abid«th  on  her  brvw 
The  ended  pang  of  knowledge,  the  which  now 

Is  calm  assured.      Since  first  her  task  began 

She  hath  known  all.     What  more  of  anguish  than 
Endurance  olt  hath  lived  through,  the  whole  spnce 
Through  night  till  day,  passed  weak  upon  her  face 

While  the  heard  lapse  of  darkness  slowly  ran  ? 

All  hath  been  told  her  touching  her  dear  Son, 

And  all  shall  be  accomplished.     Where  He  sils 

Even  now,  a  babe.  He  holds  the  symbol  fruit 

Perfect  and  chosen.     Until  Cod  permits. 

His  soul's  elect  still  have  the  absolute 

Harsh  nether  darkness,  and  make  painful  moan. 
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FOR 


A   MARRIAGE  OF  ST.  CATHERINE 


BY  THI  SAME. 


(/m  the  Hospital  of  Si.  John  ai  Bruges.) 

Mystery  :  Catherine  the  bride  of  Christ. 
She  kneels,  and  on  her  hand  the  holy  Child 
Now  sets  the  ring.     Her  life  is  hushed  and  mild, 

I^id  in  God's  knowledge— ever  unenticed 

From  God,  and  in  the  end  thus  fitly  priced. 
Awe,  and  the  music  that  is  near  her,  wrought 
Of  angels,  have  possessed  her  eyes  in  thoi^t : 

Her  utter  joy  is  hers,  and  hath  sufficed. 

There  is  a  pause  while  Mary  Virgin  turns 

The  leaf,  and  reads.   With  eyes  on  the  spread  book. 
That  damsel  at  her  knees  reads  after  her. 
John  whom  He  loved,  and  John  His  harbinger, 
Listen  and  watch.    Whereon  soe'er  thou  look. 
The  light  is  starred  in  gems  and  the  gold  bums. 


i 


THE  WINE  OF  CIRCE 

BY   EDWARD   BinuiE  JONES. 

Dusz-HAiRED  and  gold-robcd  o'er  the  golden  wine 
She  stoops,  wherein,  distilled  of  death  and  shame, 
Sink  the  black  drops;  while,  lit  with  fragrant  (lanie^ 

Round  her  spread  board  the  golden  sunflowers  shine. 

Doth  Helios  here  with  Hecate  combine 

(O  Circe,  thou  their  votaress?)  to  proclaim 

For  these  thy  guests  all  rapture  in  Love's  name, 

Till  pitiless  Night  give  Day  the  countersign  ? 

Lords  of  their  hour,  they  come.     And  by  her  knee 
Those  cowering  beasts,  their  equals  heretofore, 

Wait ;  who  with  them  in  new  equality 

To'night  shall  echo  back  the  sea's  dull  roar 

With  a  vain  wail  from  passion's  tide-strown  shore 

Where  the  dishevelled  seaweed  hates  the  sea. 
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FOR 

THE  HOLY  FAMILY 

BY   MICHKLANGELa 

{Im  tki  Naikmai  CaUtfy^) 

Tl'R!«  not  the  prophet's  page,  O  Son  I  He  knew 
All  that  Thou  hast  to  sufier^  and  hath  writ 
Not  yet  Thine  hour  of  knowledge.     Infinite 

1*he  sorrows  that  Thy  manhood's  lot  must  rue 

And  dire  acquaintance  of  Thy  grief.     That  clue 
The  spirits  of  Thy  mournful  ministerings 
Seek  through  yon  scroll  in  silence.     For  these  things 

I'he  angels  have  desired  to  look  into. 

Still  before  Eden  waves  the  fiery  sword, — 

i  Icr  Tree  of  Life  unninsomed  :  whose  sad  Tree 

Of  Knowledge  yet  to  growth  of  Calvary 

Must  yield  its  Tempter, — Hell  the  earliest  dead 

( M  Karth  resign,— and  yet,  O  Son  and  Lord, 

The  seed  u'  the  woman  bruise  the  serpent's  head. 

*  In  this  picture  the  Virgin  Mother  ib  seen  withboMing  from  the 
Child  Savii.ur  the  prophetic  writings  in  which  His  su^rings  are 
li'r<.told.    Angelic  figures  beside  them  ezaminc  s  scrolL 


I 


BY  SANDHO  DOmCELLt. 

(In  the  Accademia  o/  FTortna.) 

What  masque  of  what  old  wind-withered  New- Year 
Honours  this  Lady?'  Flora,  wanton-eyed 
For  birth,  and  with  all  (lowrets  prankt  and  pied  : 

Aurora,  Zephyrus,  wiih  mutual  cheer 

Of  clasp  and  kiss  :  the  Graces  circling  near, 

'Neath  bower-linked  arch  of  white  arms  glorified  : 
And  with  those  feathered  feet  which  havering  ghde 

O'er  Spring's  brief  bloom,  Hermes  the  harbinger. 

Birth-bare,  not  death-bare  yet,  the  young  stems  stand 
.  This  Lady's  temple-columns  ;  o'er  her  head 

Love  wings  his  shaf^.     What  mystery  here  is  read 
Of  hom^e  or  of  hope  ?     But  how  command 
Dead  Springs  to  answer  ?     And  how  question  here 
These  mummers  of  that  wind-withered  New-Year  ? 


•  Th*  same  lady,  here  surrounded  by  the  masque  of  Spring,  is 
evidently  the  subject  of  a  portrait  by  Botticelli  formerly  in  thi' 
Pourlalts  collection  in  Paris.   This  portrait  is  inscribed  "  SmeraUla 
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/v.— SONNETS    AND     VERSES 


FOR  ROSSETTrS  OWN  WORKS  OP  ART, 


MARYS   GIRLHOOD, 


{For  a  Picturt.) 


I. 


This  is  that  blessed  Mary^  pre^lect 

CkxI's  Virgin.     Gone  is  a  great  while,  and  she 

Dwelt  young  in  Nazareth  of  Galilee. 
Unto  God's  will  she  brought  devout  respect, 
Profound  simplicity  of  intellect, 

And  supreme  patience.     From  her  mother's  koee 

Faithful  and  ho(>eful ;  wise  in  charity ; 
Strong  in  grave  peace ;  in  pity  circumspect 


^'oheld  she  through  her  girlhood ;  as  it  were 
An  angel-watered  lily,  that  near  God 

Grows  and  is  quiet     Till,  one  dawn  at  home. 
She  woke  in  her  white  bed,  and  had  no  fear  "^ 
At  all, — yet  wept  till  sunshine,  and  felt  awed  : 
Iktrause  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come. 

23 


MARY'S   GIRLHOOD. 


These  are  the  symbols.  On  that  cloth  of  red 
r  Uie  centre  is  the  Tripoint :  perfect  each. 
Except  the  second  of  its  points,  to  teach 

That  Christ  is  not  yet  bom.     The  books — whose  head 

Is  golden  Charity,  as  Paul  hath  said — 

Those  virtues  are  wherein  Ihe  soul  is  rich  : 
Therefore  on  them  the  lily  standeth,  which 

Is  Innocence,  being  interpreted. 

The  seven-thorn'd  briar  and  the  palm  seven-leaved 
Are  her  great  sorrow  and  her  great  reward. 
Until  the  end  be  full,  the  Holy  One 
Abides  wiihout.     She  soon  shall  have  achieved 
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THE  PASSOVER  IN  THE  HOLY  FAMILY. 


••) 


(Fwa 


Hire  meet  together  the  prefiguring  day 
And  day  prefigured*     "  Eatings  thou  shaft  stand. 
Feet  shod,  loins  girt,  thy  road-staff  in  thine  hand, 

With  blood-stained  door  and  IinteI/'--did  God  say 

By  Muses*  mouth  in  ages  passed  away. 
And  now,  where  this  poor  household  doth  comprise 
At  I^»chal-Feast  two  kindred  fiimilies, — 

Ijo  !  the  slain  lamb  confronts  the  Lamb  to  slay. 

The  pyre  is  piled.     "Wliat  agony's  crown  attained, 
What  shadow  of  Death  the  Boy's  fiur  brow  subdues 

Who  holds  that  blood  wherewith  the  porch  is  stained 
By  Zachary  the  priest  ?    John  binds  the  shoes 
1  Ic  deemed  himself  not  worthy  to  unloose ; 

And  Mary  culls  the  bitter  herbs  ordained. 


*  The  acme  is  in  the  houae-porch,  where  Christ  holds  a  bowl  of 
tilood  from  which  Zachariss  is  sprinklina  the  posts  sad  HnleL 
Joicph  hAs  l>rouKht  the  Ismb  and  Elisabeth  lights  the  pyre.  The 
Hliftrs  which  John  (kstcns  snd  the  liittcr  bcrbs  which  Msry  is 
leathering  form  psrt  of  the  ritual 


"Wm-vflid 
Kqr.belki 

See  hcnr  t}i«7  fc' 

Thb  delicsTe  day  of  km  «c  two  ii^  abate 

Tin  e:     ir  i^ar  love's  wtisperrng  niffat  ^lall  speak. 

Wha^,  -v.-r..;:  -'i^^,— h.::d"=ttaot:  srilJ  the  Polish  fr^ak? 
Nay,  when  I  klsa  thy  feet  theyl!  lea\-e  the  stair." 

"  Oh  loose  ire !     Seest  thoa  not  my  Bridegroom's  face 
That  draws  me  to  Him  ?     For  His  feet  my  kiss. 
My  hair,  my  tears  He  craves  to-day : — and  oh  ! 
What  words  can  tell  what  other  day  and  place 

Shall  see  me  clasp  those  blood-stained  feet  of  His  ? 
He  needs  me,  calls  me,  loves  me  :  let  me  go  I " 


'  In  the  drawing  Mary  has  left  a  procession 
vnding  by  a  sudden  impulae  the  steps  of  th 
:*  Christ      Her  lover  has  followed  her,  and  L 


vellers.  aod  is 
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MICHAEL  SCOTTS  WOOING. 


{For  a  Dntwimg.) 


Rosc-sHEATHED  bcsidc  the  rosebud  tongue 
Lurks  the  young  adder's  tooth  ; 
Milk-mild  from  new-bom  hemlock-bluth 

The  earliest  drops  aro  wrung  : 

And  sweet  the  flower  of  his  first  youth 

When  Michael  Scott  was  young. 


ASPECTA  MEDUSA. 


{Fwa  Drawing.) 


Andromeda,  by  Perseus  saved  and  wed. 
Hankered  each  day  to  see  the  Gorgon's  head 
Till  o'er  a  fount  he  held  it,  bade  her  lean. 
And  mirrored  in  the  wave  was  safely  seen 
That  death  she  lived  by. 


Let  not  thine  eyes  know 
Any  forbidden  thing  itself,  although 
It  once  should  save  as  well  as  kill :  but  be 
Its  shadow  upon  life  enough  for  thee. 


I 


CASSAKDRA. 


Re7<d,  rend  thine  haJr,  Cassandi? :  he  will  go. 

Yea,  read  thy  garments,  wring  thine  hands,  and  crj' 
From  Troy  still  towered  to  the  unreddened  sky. 

Sep,  all  but  she  that  bore  thee  mock  thy  woe  : — 

lie  nvjsi  whom  that  fair  woman  arms,  u'ich  show 
()f  wrath  on  her  bent  brows ;  for  in  this  place 
This  hour  thou  bad'st  all  men  in  Helen's  face 

The  ravished  ravishing  prize  of  Death  to  know. 


What  eyes,  what  cars  hath  sweet  Andromache, 
Save  for  her  Hector's  form  and  step ;  as  tear 
On  tear  make  salt  the  warm  last  kiss  he  gave  ? 
I  le  g'les.     Cassandra's  words  beat  heavily 
Like  crows  above  his  crest,  and  at  his  ear 
King  hollow  in  the  shield  that  shall  not  save. 


(1  soothes  Hecuba; 
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u. 

**  O  Hector,  gone,  gone,  gone !    O  Hector,  thee 

Two  chariots  wait,  in  Troy  long  bleas'd  and  curs'd ; 

And  Grecian  spear  and  Phrygian  sand  athirst 
Crave  from  thy  veins  the  bkM>d  of  victory. 
Lo  !  long  upon  our  hearth  the  brand  had  we. 

Lit  for  the  roof-tree's  ruin :  and  to^y 

The  ground-stone  quits  the  wall,— the  wind    hath 
way,— 
And  higher  and  higher  the  wings  of  fire  are  free. 


O  Paris,  Paris !    O  thou  burning  brand, 
Thou  beacon  of  the  sea  whence  Venus  rose^ 

Lighting  thy  race  to  shipwreck  I    Even  that  hand 
Wherewith  she  took  thine  apple  let  her  close 
Within  thy  curls  at  last,  and  while  Troy  glows 

Ijfl  thee  her  trophy  to  the  sea  and  land." 


VENUS   VERTICORDIA. 
(For  a  Picture.) 
She  hsth  the  apple  in  her  hand  for  thee, 

Yet  almost  in  her  heart  would  hold  it  back ; 

She  muses,  with  her  eyes  upon  the  track 
Of  that  which  in  ihy  spirit  they  can  see. 
Haply,  "Behold,  he  is  at  peace,"  saith  she  ; 

"Alas!  the  apple  for  his  lips, — the  dart 

That  follows  its  brief  sweetness  to  his  heart, — 
The  wandering  of  his  feel  perpetually  !  " 

A  little  space  her  glance  is  still  and  coy  ; 

But  if  she  give  the  fruit  that  works  her  spell. 

Those  eyes  shall  flame  as  for  her  Phrygian  boy. 

Then  shall  her  bird's  sirained  throat  the  woe  toretell. 
And  her  far  seas  moan  as  a  single  shell, 

And  through  her  dark  grove  strike  the  light  of  Troy. 

PANDORA. 
(For  a  Piclure.) 
What  of  the  end,  Pandora  ?     Was  it  thine, 

The  deed  that  set  these  fiery  pinions  free  ? 

Ah  !  wherefore  did  the  Olympian  consistory 
In  its  own  likeness  make  thee  half  divine? 
Was  it  that  Juno's  brow  might  stand  a  sign 

Forever?  and  the  mien  of  Pallas  be 

A  deadly  thing?  and  that  all  men  might  see 
In  Venus'  eyes  the  gaze  of  Proserpine  ? 

What  of  Ihe  end  ?     These  beat  their  wings  at  will, 
The  ill-born  things,  the  good  things  turned  to  ill, — 

Powers  of  the  impassioned  hours  prohibited. 
Aye,  clench  the  casket  now  I  Whither  they  go 
Thou  mayst  not  dare  to  think  :  nor  canst  thou  know 

If  Hope  still  pent  there  be  alive  or  dead. 
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A  SEA-SPELL 

{For  a  Picture.) 

Her  lute  hangs  shadowed  in  the  apple-tree, 

While  flashing  fingers  weave  the  sweet-strung  speH 
Between  its  chords ;  and  as  the  wild  notes  swell. 

The  sea-bird  for  those  branches  leaves  the  sea. 

But  to  what  sound  her  listening  ear  stoops  bhe  ? 
What  netherworld  gulf-whispers  doth  she  hear, 
In  answering  ci^hoes  from  what  planisphere, 

Along  the  wind,  along  the  estuary  ? 

She  sinks  into  her  spell :  and  when  full  soon 
Her  lips  move  and  she  soars  into  her  song. 
What  creatures  of  the  midmost  main  shall  throng 
In  furrowed  surf-clouds  to  the  summoning  rune  : 
Till  he,  the  fated  mariner,  hears  her  cry. 
And  up  her  rock,  bare- breasted,  comes  to  die  ? 


ASTARTE  SYRIACA. 

(For  a  Picture,) 

Mystery  :  lo  I  betwixt  the  sun  and  moon 
Astarte  of  the  Syrians :  Venus  Queen 
Ere  Aphrodite  was.      In  silver  sheen 

Her  twofold  girdle  clasps  the  infinite  boon 

C)t  bliss  whereof  the  heaven  and  earth  commune  : 
And  from  her  neck's  inclining  flower-stem  lean 
Love-freighted  lips  and  absolute  eyes  that  wean 

The  pulse  of  hearts  to  the  spheres*  dominant  tune. 

Torch -bearing,  her  sweet  ministers  compel 
All  thrones  of  light  beyond  the  sky  and  sea 
'1  he  witnesses  of  I^auty's  face  to  be  : 

That  face,  of  Love's  all-(>enetrative  spell 

Amulet,  talisman,  and  oracle, — 

1^'twixt  the  sun  and  moon  a  mystery. 
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MNEMOSYNE. 

{For  a  Picture.) 

Thou  fiU'st  from  the  winged  chalice  of  the  soul 
Thy  lamp,  O  Mt-mory,  fire-winged  to  its  goal. 


FIAMMETTA. 
(For  a  Picture.) 

Behold  Fiammetta,  shown  in  Vision  here. 

Gloom-girt  'mid  Spring-flushed  apple-growth  shestands; 

And  as  she  sways  the  branches  with  her  hands, 
Along  her  arm  ihe  sundered  bloom  falls  sheer. 
In  separate  petals  shed,  each  like  a  tear  ; 

While  from  the  quivering  bough  the  bird  expands 

His  wings.      And  lo  !   thy  spirit  understands 
Life  shaken  and  showcr'd   and   flown,  and  Death  drnwn 
near. 

All  stirs  with  change.     Her  garments  beat  the  air  : 
The  angel  circling  round  her  aureole 
Shimmers  in  flight  against  the  tree's  grey  bole  : 
While  she,  with  reassuring  eyes  most  fair, 
A  presage  and  a  promise  stands ;  as  'twere 

On  Death's  dark  storm  the  rainbow  of  the  Soul. 
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FOUND." 
(For  a  Picturt.) 

"  There  is  a  budding  morrow  in  midnight : " — 
So  sang  our  Keats,  our  English  nightingale. 
And  here,  as  lamps  acmss  the  bridge  turn  pale 

In  London's  smokeless  resurrection -light, 

Dark  breaks  to  dawn.    But  o'er  the  deadly  blight 
Of  Love  deflowered  and  sorrow  of  none  avail. 
Which  makes  this  man  gasp  and  this  woman  quail, 

Can  day  from  darkness  ever  again  take  flight  ? 

Ah  I  gave  not  these  two  hearts  their  mutual  pledge, 
Under  one  mantle  sheltered  'neath  the  hedge 

In  gloaming  courtship  ?     And,  O  GckI  !  to-day 
He  only  knows  he  holds  her ; — but  what  part 
Can  life  now  take?     She  cries  in  her  locked  heart, — 

"  Leave  me — I  do  not  know  you  —go  away  ! " 


THE  DAY-DREAM. 
{For  a  Picture.) 

The  thronged  boughs  of  the  shadowy  sycamore 
Still  bear  yauag  leaflets  hstU  the  summer  through  ; 
From  when  the  robin  'gainst  the  unhidden  blue 

Perched  dark,  till  now,  deep  in  the  leafy  core, 

The  embowered  throstle's  urgent  wood-notes  soar 
Through  summer  silence.      Still  the  leaves  come  ne 
Yet  never  rosy-sheathed  as  those  which  drew 

Their  spiral  tongues  from  spring-buds  heretofore. 

Within  the  branching  shade  of  Reverie 

Dreams  even  may  spring  till  autumn  ;  yet  none  be 

Like  woman's  budding  day-dream  spirit-fann'd. 
Lo !  tow'rd  deep  skies,  not  deeper  than  her  look. 
She  dreams ;  till  now  on  her  forgotten  book 

Drops  the  forgotten  blossom  from  her  hand. 


v.— POEMS    IN   ITALIAN 


(OR  ITALIAN  AND  ENGLISH), 

FRENCH    AND     LATIN. 


GIOVENTU    E   SIGNORIA. 


I 


I  canti.  !e  rose, 
La  forza  e  Tamcire. 

Quel  che  piti  vuole 

Ahi  piii  che  il  sole, 
Pill  ch'  ogni  rosa, 
U  cara  cosa, 

Donna  a  gioire. 

E  giovine  il  signore, 
Ed  ama  quelle  cose 
Che  ardor  dispose 


Motto  o  sorriso ; 
Ma  viso  a  viso 
Guarda  a  gradire. 

fe  giovine  il  signore, 
Ed  ama  tutte  cose, 
Vezzose,  giojose, 

Tenenti  all'  amore. 
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YOUTH  AND  LORDSHIP. 
(lialian  Strut-Sang.) 

My  young  lord's  the  lover 
Of  earth  and  sky  above, 

Of  youth's  sway  and  youth's  play, 
Of  songs  and  flowers  and  love. 

Yet  for  love's  desire 

Green  youth  lacks  the  daring ; 

Though  one  dream  of  fire, 
All  his  hours  ensnaring, 
Bums  the  boy  past  bearing — 

The  dream  that  giris  inspire. 

My  young  lord's  the  lover 
Of  every  burning  thought 

That  Love's  will,  that  Love's  skill 
Within  his  breast  has  wrought. 

Lovely  girl,  look  on  him 
Soft  as  music's  measure ; 

Yield  him,  when  you've  won  him, 
Joys  and  toys  at  pleasure  ; 
But  to  win  your  treasure. 

Softly  look  upon  him. 

My  young  lord's  the  lover 

Of  every  tender  grace 
That  woman,  to  woo  man, 

Can  wear  in  form  or  (ace* 


GIOVENTU  E  SIGSOSIA. 

Prendtlo  in  bracdo 

Adesso  o  mai ; 
Per  piu  mi  taccio, 

Chi  tu  lo  sai ; 
Bacialo  e  I'avrai, 

Ma  Don  b  dire. 

£  gio\-ii]e  il  signore, 
Ed  aina  ben  Ic  cose 


I 


Che  mostragti  Am  ore. 

Deh  trionfando 

Non  fame  pruova ; 
Ahimd!  che  quando 

Gioja  pifi  giova, 

Allor  si  trova 
Presso  al  finire. 

E  giovine  il  signore, 

Le  rose,  le  spiose, 
Quante  gli  dona  Amore. 
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Take  him  to  your  bosom 

Now,  girl,  or  never ; 
Let  not  your  new  blossom 

Of  sweet  kisses  sever ; 

Only  guard  for  ever 
Your  boast  within  your  bosom. 

My  young  lord's  the  lover 

Of  every  secret  thing, 
Love-hidden,  love-bidden 

This  day  to  banqueting. 

Lovely  girl,  with  vaunting 

Never  tempt  to-morrow : 
From  all  shapes  enchanting 

Any  joy  can  borrow. 

Still  the  spectre  Sorrow 
Rises  up  for  haunting. 

And  now  my  lord's  the  lover 

Of  ah  !  so  many  a  sweet, — 
Of  roses,  of  spouses. 

As  many  as  love  may  greet 
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PROSERPINA. 


(    QUADRC^ 


LuNGi  h  la  luce  che  ia  s 

Rifrange  appena,  un  b     t-e  istante  scorta 

Del  rio  palazzo  alia  soprana  porta. 
Lungi  quel  fiori  d'Enna,  O  lido  o 
Dal  frutto  tuo  fatal  che  o      i  m'i  duro. 

Lungi  quel  cielo  dal  Ie 

Che  qui  mi  ctioprc :  e  ii  igi  ahi  lungi  ahi  quanto 
Lc  noiti  che  saran  dai  di  t..e  furo. 

Lungi  da  me  mi  sento ;  e  ognor  sc^nando 

Cerco  e  ricerco,  e  resto  ascoltatrice ; 

E  qualche  cuore  a  qualche  anima  dice, 

(Di  cui  mi  giunge  il  suon  da  quando  in  quando, 

Continuamente  insieme  sospirando,) — 

"  Oitnfc  per  te,  Proserpina  infelice  1 " 


LA    RICORDANZA. 


Maggior  dolore  fe  ben  la  Ricordanza, 
O  neir  amaro  infemo  amena  stanza  ? 
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PROSERPINA. 
{For  a  Pidun.) 

Afar  away  the  light  that  brings  cold  cheer 
Unto  this  wallp— one  instant  and  no  more 
Admitted  at  my  distant  palace<loor. 

Afar  the  flowers  of  Enna  from  this  drear 

Dire  fruit,  which,  tasted  once,  must  thrall  me  here. 
Afar  those  skies  from  this  Tartarean  grey 
That  chills  mc  :  and  afar,  how  far  away, 

The  nights  that  shall  be  from  the  days  that  were. 

Afar  from  mine  own  self  I  seem,  and  wing 

Strange  ways  in  thought,  and  listen  for  a  sign  : 
And  still  some  heart  unto  some  soul  doth  pine, 

(Whose  sounds  mine  inner  sense  is  fain  to  bring, 

Continually  together  murmuring,)  — 

"  \Vi)c's  me  for  thee,  unhappy  Proserpine !  " 


MEMORY. 

N  Memory  most  of  miseries  miserable, 
Or  the  one  flower  of  ease  in  bitterest  hell  ? 


O  BELLA  Mano,  che  ' 
In  quel  medesmo 
Donde  la  Dea  deli 

Nacque,  (e  dall'  ant 

Di  mille  inispcgnib 
Come  a  Venere  a  le 
OffVon  gli  Amori ;  e 

La  bocca  che  sonide  e 


)  e  I'argento 
nun  riguarda  attento 


In  dolcc  modo  dove  ona    t'  invii 

Vattene  adoma,  e  pona  insiem  fra  tante 
Di  Venere  e  di  vergine  sembiante ; 

Umilemente  in  luoghi  onesti  e  pi! 

Bianca  e  soave  ognora  ;  infin  che  sii, 
O  Mano,  mansueta  in  man  d'amante. 


Con  manto  d'oro,  collana,  ed  anelli, 

Le  place  aver  con  quelli 
Non  altro  che  una  rosa  ai  suoi  capelli. 
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LA   BELLA   MANO. 
(For  a  Picture,) 

O  LOVELY  handy  that  thy  sweet  self  dost  lave 
In  that  thy  pure  and  proper  element, 
Whence  erst  the  I^dy  of  Ijove*s  high  advent 

Was  bom,  and  endless  fires  sprang  from  the  wave  > 

Even  as  her  l^ves  to  her  their  offerings  gave, 
For  thee  the  jewelled  gifts  they  bear ;  while  each 
lAK)ks  to  those  lips,  of  music-measured  speech 

The  fount,  and  of  more  bliss  than  man  may  crave. 

In  royal  wise  ring-girt  and  bracelet-spann'd, 
A  flower  of  Venus*  <iwn  virginity, 

Go  shine  among  thy  sisterly  sweet  band ; 
In  maiden-minded  converse  delicately 
Evermore  white  and  sof^ ;  until  thou  be, 

O  hand !  heart-handsel'd  in  a  lover's  hand. 


With  golden  mantle,  rings,  and  necklace  fair, 

It  likes  her  best  to  wear 
Only  a  rose  within  her  golden  hair. 


A  GOLDEN  robe,  yet  will  she  wear 
Dnly  a  rose  in  her  goklcn  hair. 


Come  amera  ? 
Ahi  me  solingo  1 
II  cuor  mi  stringo  ! 
Nod  pid  ramingo. 

Per  cariti  1 

Per  caritk, 

Mostrami  tl  cielo  : 
Tutto  fe  un  velo, 

E  won  si  sa 
Dove  t  il  cielo. 

Se»3ta 


Ahi  me  lontano ! 
Tutto  t  in  vano ! 
Prendimi  in  mano. 
Per  carita  1 
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BARCAROLA. 

Oltre  tomba 
Qualchc  cosa  ? 
E  chc  ne  did  ? 
Saremo  fclici  ? 
Terra  mai  poaa, 
£  mar  rimbomba. 


BAMBINO   FASCIATO. 


A  Pippo  Pipistrello 
Farfalla  la  fanciulla : 

"  O  vedi  quanto  b  bello 
Ridcndo  in  qucsta  culla ! 

E  noi  Tabbiamo  fatto. 

Not  due  insiem  d  'un  tratto, 
E  senza  noi  fia  nulla." 


THOM^    FIDES. 

"  DiGTTUU  tuum,  Thoma, 
Infer,  et  vide  manOs ! 
Manum  tuam,  Thoma, 
Affcr,  et  mitte  in  latus." 

"  Dominus  et  Deus, 
Deus,"  dixit, 

*'  Et  Dominus  meus," 

"  Quia  me  vidisti, 
Thoma,  credidisti. 
Beati  qui  non  viderunt, 
Thoma,  et  crediderunL" 

"  Dominus  et  Deus, 
Deus,"  dixit, 

"Et  Dominus  meus," 
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VL—VERSICLES   AND 
FRAGMENTS. 


THE  ORCHARD-PIT. 

Piled  deep  below  the  screening  apple-branch 
They  lie  with  bitter  apples  in  their  hands : 
And  some  are  only  ancient  bones  that  blanch, 
And  some  had  ships  that  last  year's  wind  did  launch. 
And  some  were  yesterday  the  lords  of  lands. 

In  the  sofl  dell,  among  the  apple-trees. 
High  up  above  the  hidden  pit  she  stands. 

And  there  fi»r  ever  sings,  who  gave  to  these, 

That  lie  bel«>w,  her  magic  hour  of  ease. 

And  those  her  apples  holden  in  their  hands. 

This  in  my  dreams  is  shown  mc ;  and  her  hair 

Crosses  my  li(>s  and  draws  my  burning  breath  ; 
Her  song  spreads  golden  wings  upon  the  air. 
Life's  eyes  are  gleaming  from  her  forehead  fair, 
And  from  her  breasts  the  ravishing  eyes  of  Death. 

Men  say  to  me  that  sleep  hath  many  dreams. 

Yet  1  kni'W  never  but  this  dream  alone : 
There,  from  n  dried-up  channel,  once  the  stream's, 
1  he  gh-n  slopes  up  ;  even  such  in  sleep  it  seems 
As  to  my  waking  sight  the  place  well  known. 
•  «  •  •  • 

My  love  I  call  her,  and  she  loves  mc  well : 
Hut  1  love  her  as  in  the  maelstrom's  cup 
The  whirlfHl  stune  loves  the  leaf  inseparable 
That  clings  ti>  it  nmnd  all  the  circling  swell. 
And  that  the  same  last  eddy  swallows  up. 


TO   ART. 
I  LOVED  thee  ere  I  loved  a  woman,  Love. 


Ib  whomsoe'er,  since  Poesy  began, 
A  Poet  most  of  all  men  we  may  s 
Bums  of  all  poets  is  the  most  a  Man. 


FIN   Dl   MAGGIO. 

Oh  I  May  sits  crowned  with  hawthorn-flower, 

And  is  Love's  month,  they  say  ; 
And  Love's  the  fruit  that  is  ripened  best 

By  ladies'  eyes  in  May. 


And  the  Sibyl,  you  know.  I  saw  her  with  my  own  eyes  >t  Cume, 
hanging  in  «  jar;  and,  when  the  boys  asked  her,  "What  would  you, 
Sibyl  7  "  she  answered,  "  I  would  die." — Petronius. 

"  I  SAW  the  Sibyl  at  Cumae  " 

(One  said)  "  with  mine  own  eye. 
She  hung  in  a  cage,  and  read  her  rune 

To  all  the  passers-by. 
Said  the  boys,  'What  wouldst  thou,  Sibyl?' 

She  answered,  '  I  would  die.' " 


As  balmy  as  the  breath  of  her  you  love 

When  deep  between  her  breasts  it  comes  to  you. 


VERSICLES  AND  FJfAGMEI/TS,  379 

"  Was  it  a  friend  or  foe  that  spread  these  lies  ?  " 
"  Nay,  who  but  iniants  question  in  such  wise  ? 
Twas  one  of  my  most  intimate  enemies." 


At  her  step  the  water-hen 
Springs  from  her  nook,  and  skimming  the  dear  stream, 
Ripples  its  waters  in  a  sinuous  curve. 
And  dives  again  in  safety. 


\Voi;u)  God  I  knew  there  were  a  God  to  thank 
When  thanks  rise  in  me ! 


I  SHUT  myself  in  with  my  soul. 
And  the  shapes  come  eddying  forth. 


If  I  could  die  like  the  British  Queen 

Who  faced  the  Roman  war, 
Or  hang  in  a  cage  for  my  country's  sake 

Like  Hlack  Bess  of  Dunbar  ! 


She  bound  her  green  sleeve  on  my  helm. 
Sweet  pledge  of  love's  sweet  meed  : 

Warm  was  her  bared  arm  round  my  neck 
As  well  she  bade  me  speed  ; 

And  her  kiss  clings  still  between  my  lips. 
Heart's  beat  and  strength  at  need. 


VERSICLES  AND  FRAGMESTS. 


Where  is  the  man  whose  soul  bas  never  waked 
To  suddcD  pity  of  the  poor  torn  past  ? 


As  much  as  in  a  handred  years,  she's  dead  ; 
Yet  js  l»day  the  day  on  wtucfa  she  died. 


Who  shall  say  what  is  said  in  me. 

With  all  that  I  might  have  been  dead  in  me  ? 


J 


PROSE. 


I— STORIKS  AND   SCHEMES  OF   POEMS. 


\ 
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HAND  AND  SOUL. 

RivoUimi  in  qud  Uto 
IJl  ondc  vcnU  U  voce. 
K  parvcmi  una  luce 
Che  lucca  quanto  Stella  : 
La  mia  menta  era  quclla. 

Bomaggtumim  £/n6iaisMt' (1250). 

Before  any  knowledge  of  painting  was  brought  to 
Florence,  there  were  already  painters  in  Lucca,  and 
Pisa,  and  Arezzo,  who  feared  God  and  loved  the  art 
The  workmen  from  Greece,  whose  trade  it  was  to  sell 
their  own  works  in  Italy  and  teach  -Italians  to  imitate 
them,  had  already  found  in  rivals  of  the  soil  a  skill  that 
could  forestall  their  lessons  and  cheapen  their  labours^ 
more  years  than  is.  supposed  before  the  art  came  at  all 
into  Florence.  The  pre-eminence  to  which  Ctmabue  was 
raised  at  once  by  his  contemporaries,  and  which  he  still 
retains  to  a  wide  extent  even  in  the  modem  mind,  is 
to  be  accounted  for,  partly  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  arose,  and  partly  by  that  extraordinary /•ff]^os# 
0/  fortuHi  bom  with  the  lives  of  some  few,  and  through 
which  it  is  not  a  little  thing  for  any  who  went  before,  if 
they  are  even  remembered  as  the  shadows  of  the  coming 
of  such  an  one,  and  the  voices  which  prepared  his  way 
m  the  wilderness.  It  is  thus,  almost  exclusively,  that 
the  painters  of  whom  I  speak  are  now  known.  They 
have  left  little,  and  but  little  heed  is  taken  of  that  which 
men  hold  to  have  been  surpassed ;  it  is  gone  like  time 
gone, — a  track  of  dust  and  dead  leaves  that  merely  led 
to  the  fountain. 
Nevertheless,  of  very  late  years  and  in  very  rare 


3S4  STORIES,  AND  SCHE.VES  OF  POEMS. 


instancta,  some  sigtis  of  a  better  understanding  have 
become  manifest.  A  case  in  point  is  that  of  the  triptych 
and  two  cruciform  pictures  at  Dresden,  by  Chtaro  A 
Messer  Bello  dell'  Erma,  to  which  the  eloquent  pftmpUei 
of  Dr.  Aemmster  has  at  length  succeeded  in  attricting 
the  students.  There  is  an^thp-r  atill  more  solemn  and 
beautiful  work,  now  prov  )e  by  the  same  band,  in 

the  Pitti  gallery  at  Ftoren.  t  is  the  one  to  which  my 

narrative  will  relate. 


This  Chiaro  dell'  Enr  \  a  young  man  of  very 

honourable   family   in    A  where,    conceiving   art 

almost  for  himself,  and  ,  deeply,  he  endeavoured 

from  early  boyhood  to'  ;  imitation  of  any  objects 

offered  in  nature.  The  c*  te  longing  after  a  visible 
embodiment  of  his  thoughts  siren .gthened  as  his  years 
inci^ased,  more  even  than  his  sinews  or  the  blood  of  his  - 
life ;  until  he  woilld  feel  faint  in  sunsets  and  at  the  sight 
of  stately  persons.  When  he  had  lived  nineteen  years, 
he  heard  of  the  famous  Giunta  Pisano;  and,  feeling 
much  of  admiration,  with  perhaps  a  little  of  that  envy 
which  youth  always  feels  until  it  has  learned  to  measure 
success  by  time  and  opportunity,  he  determined  that  he 
would  seek  out  Giunta,  and,  if  possible,  become  his 
pupil 

Having  arrived  in  Pisa,  he  clothed  himself  in  himible 
apparel,  being  unwilling  that  any  other  thing  than  the 
desire  he  had  for  knowledge  should  be  his  plea  with  the 
great  painter  ;  and  then,  leaving  his  baggage  at  a  house 
of  entertainment,  he  took  his  way  along  the  street, 
asking  whom  he  met  for  the  lodging  of  Giunta.  It  soon 
chanced  that  one  of  that  city,  conceiving  him  to  be 
a  stranger  and  poor,  took  him  into  his  house  and 
refreshed  him ;  afterwards  directing  him  on  his  way. 

When  he  was  brought  to  speech  of  Giunta,  he  said 
merely  that  he  was  a  student,  and  that  nothing  in  the 
world  was  so  much  at  his  heart  as  to  become  that  which 
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he  had  heard  told  of  him  with  whom  he  was  speaking. 
He  was  received  with  courtesy  and  consideration,  and 
•con  stood  among  the  works  of  the  famous  artist  But 
the  forms  he  saw  there  were  lifeless  and  incomplete ; 
and  «  midden  exultation  possessed  him  as  he  said  within 
himself^  ^  I  am  the  master  of  this  man/*  The  blood 
came  aC  first  into  his  face,  but  the  next  moment  he  was 
quite  pale  and  fell  to  trembling.  He  was  able,  however, 
to  conceal  his  emotion ;  speaking  very  little  to  Giunta, 
but  when  he  took  his  leave,  thanking  him  respectfully. 

After  this,  Chiaro's  first  resolve  was,  that  he  would 
work  out  thoroughly  some  one  of  his  thoughts,  and  let 
the  world  know  him.  But  the  lesson  which  he  had  now 
learaed,  of  how  small  a  greatness  might  win  fame,  and 
how  little  there  was  to  strive  against,  served  to  make 
him  torpid,  and  rendered  his  exertions  less  continual. 
Also  Pisa  was  a  larger  and  more  luxurious  city  than 
Arezzo ;  and  when,  in  his  u'alks,  he  saw  the  great 
gaidens  laid  out  for  pleasure,  and  the  beautiful  women 
who  passed  to  and  fro,  and  heard  the  music  that  was  in 
the  groves  of  the  city  at  evening,  he  was  taken  with 
wonder  that  he  had  never  claimed  his  share  of  the 
inheritance  of  those  years  in  which  his  youth  was  cast 
And  women  loved  Chiaro ;  for,  in  despite  of  the  burthen 
of  study,  he  was  well-favoured  and  very  manly  in  his 
walking ;  and,  seeing  his  face  in  front,  there  was  a  glory 
upon  it,  as  upon  the  face  of  one  who  feels  a  light  round 
his  hair. 

So  he  put  thought  from  him,  and  partook  of  his  life. 
Hut,  one  night,  being  in  a  certain  company  of  ladies, 
a  gentleman  that  u'as  there  with  him  began  to  speak  of 
the  paintings  of  a  youtif  named  Bonaventura,  which  he 
had  seen  in  Lucca ;  adding  that  Giunta  Pisano  might 
nt>w  look  for  a  rival.  When  Chiaro  heard  this,' the 
lamps  shook  before  him  and  the  music  beat  in  his  ears, 
lie  rose  up,  alleging  a  sudden  sickness,  and  went  out  of 
that  house  with  his  teeth  set  And,  being  again  within 
his  room,  he  wrote  up  over  the  door  the  name  of 
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ooL 

He  now  toafc  U  w 
ArczjUf  but  rciiiiinmg  nt  Fisx,  tfaot  no  obT  m'^w  ixd^nt 
be  lost;  oolj  Gviic  ^idrcly  to  fatmseir.  SMnetiinai, 
after  "i^T*frl',  be  wontd  walk  ^nvad  m  the  moGt  solimy 
places  he  osnld  find ;  hardlj  ii  liiif,  tbe  groimd  tuider 
tatiii,  becaaaeef  tbe  tfaoogbts  of  tlie  tfaiy  wfaicfa  bdd  bim 
in  fever. 

like  Ictd^ng  Cbiaro  had  chosen  was  in  a  boose  that 
looked  apoo  gardens  bsi  by  the  Chnicfa  of  Sad  Petronio. 
It  was  here,  and  at  this  time,  that  be  painted  the 
Dresden  pictures ;  as  also,  in  aU  likelihood,  the  one — 
inferior  in  merit,  hut  certainly-  his — whkh  is  now  at 
Manich.  For  the  r-  ,--—-..  ■■  .^  raXm  and  regular  in 
his  manner  of  st    .  -•  he  would  remain  at 

^vork  through  the  whole  of  a  day,  not  resting  once  so 
long  as  the  light  lasted;  Cushcd,  and  with  the  hair  from 
his  face.  Or,  at  times,  when  he  could  not  paint,  he 
would  sit  for  hours  in  thought  of  al!  the  greatness  the 
world  had  known  from  of  old  ;  until  he  was  weak  with 
yearning,  like  one  who  gazes  upon  a  path  of  stars. 

He  continued  in  this  patient  endeavour  for  about  three 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  his  name  was  spoken  through- 
out all  Tuscany,  As  his  fame  waxed,  he  began  to  be 
employed,  besides  easel-pictures,  upon  wal!- paintings ; 
but  I  believe  that  no  traces  remain  to  us  of  any  of  these 
latter.  He  is  said  to  have  painted  in  the  Duomo ;  and 
D'Agincourt  mentions  having  seen  some  portions  of  a 
picture  by  him  which  originally  had  its  place  above 
the  high  altar  in  the  Church  of  the  Certosa;  but  which, 
at  the  time  he  saw  it,  being  very  dilapidated,  had  been 
hewn  out  of  the  wall,  and  was  preserved  in  the  stores 
of  the  convent.  Before  the  period  of  Dr.  Aemmster's 
researches,  however,  it  had  been  entirely  destroyed. 

Chiaro  was  now  famous.  It  was  for  the  race  of  fame 
that  he  had  girded  up  his  loins;  and  he  had  not  paused 
until  fame  was  reached ;  yet  now,  in  taking  breath,  he 
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found  that  the  weight  was  still  at  his  heart  The  years 
of  his  labour  had  fallen  from  him,  and  his  life  was  still 
in  its  first  painful  desire. 

With  all  that  Chiaro  had  done  during  these  three 
years,  and  even  before  with  the  studies  of  his  early 
youth,  there  had  always  been  a  feeling  of  worship  and 
service.  It  was  the  peace^fTering  that  he  made  to  God 
and  to  his  own  soul  for  the  eager  selfishness  of  his  aim. 
There  was  earth,  indeed,  upon  the  hem  of  his  raiment ; 
but  this  was  of  the  heaven,  heavenly.  He  had  seasons 
when  he  could  endure  to  think  of  no  other  feature  of  his 
hope  than  this.  Sometimes  it  had  even  seemed  to  him 
to  behold  that  day  when  his  mistress — his  mystical  lady 
(now  hardly  in  her  ninth  year,  but  whose  smile  at 
meeting  had  already  lighted  on  his  soul,)^-even  she,  his 
own  gracious  Italian  Art — should  pass,  through  the  sun 
that  never  sets,  into  the  shadow  of  the  tree  of  life,  and 
be  seen  of  God  and  found  good :  and  then  it  had  seemed 
to  him  that  he,  with  many  who,  since  his  coming,  had 
joined  the  band  of  whom  he  was  one  (for,  in  his  dream, 
the  body  he  had  worn  on  earth  had  been  dead  an 
hundred  years),  were  permitted  to  gather  round  the 
blessed  maiden,  and  to  worship  unth  her  through  all 
ages  and  ages  of  ages,  saying,  Holy,  holy,  holy.  This 
thing  he  had  seen  with  the  eyes  of  his  spirit ;  and  in 
this  thing  had  trusted,  believing  that  it  would  surely 
come  to  pass. 

Hut  now,  (being  at  length  led  to  inquire  closely  into 
himvrif,)  even  as,  in  the  pursuit  of  fame,  the  unrest 
abiding  after  attainment  had  proved  to  him  that  he  had 
misinterpreted  the  craving  of  his  own  spirit — so  also, 
n<»w  that  he  would  willingly  have  fallen  back  on  devo- 
tion, he  became  aware  that  much  of  that  reverence 
which  he  had  mistaken  for  faith  had  been  no  more  than 
thr  worship  of  beauty.  Therefore,  al\er  certain  days 
passed  in  perplexity,  Chiaro  said  within  himself,  *'  My 
life  and  my  will  are  yet  before  me :  I  will  take  another 
aim  to  my  life/' 
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From  that  moment  Chiaro  set  a  watch  on  his  soul,  and 
put  his  hand  to  no  other  works  but  only  to  such  as  had 
for  thfrir  end  the  presentment  of  some  moral  greatness 
that  should  influence  the  beholder :  and  to  this  end, 
he  multiplied  abstractions,  and  Turgot  the  beauty  and 
passion  of  the  world.  So  the  people  ceased  to  throng 
about  his  pictures  as  heretofore;  and,  when  they  were 
carried  through  town  and  town  to  their  destination,  they 
were  no  longer  delayed  by  the  crowds  eager  to  gaze  and 
admire ;  and  no  prayers  or  offerings  were  brought  to 
them  on  their  path,  as  to  his  Madonnas,  and  his  Saints, 
and  his  Holy  Children,  wrought  for  the  sake  of  the  life 
he  saw  in  the  faces  that  he  loved.  Only  the  critical 
audience  remained  to  him ;  and  these,  in  default  of  more 
worthy  matter,  would  have  turned  their  scrutiny  on  a 
puppet  or  a  mantle.  Meanwhile,  he  had  no  more  of 
fever  upon  him  ;  but  was  calm  and  pale  each  day  in  all 
that  he  did  and  in  his  goings  in  and  ouL  The  works  he 
produced  at  this  time  have  perished — in  all  likelihood, 
not  unjustly.  It  is  said  (and  we  may  easily  believe  it), 
that,  though  more  laboured  than  his  former  pictures, 
they  were  cold  and  uncmphatic ;  bearing  marked  out 
upon  them  the  measure  of  that  boundary  to  which  they 
were  made  to  conform. 

And  the  weight  was  still  close  at  Chiaro's  heart :  but 
he  held  in  his  breath,  never  resting  (for  he  was  afraid), 
and  would  not  know  it. 

Now  it  happened,  within  these  days,  that  there  fell 
a  great  feast  in  Pisa,  for  holy  matters  :  and  each  man  left 
his  occupation  ;  and  all  the  guilds  and  companies  of  the 
city  were  got  together  for  games  and  rejoicings.  And 
there  were  scarcely  any  that  stayed  in  the  houses, 
except  ladies  who  lay  or  sat  along  their  balconies 
between  open  windows  which  let  the  breeze  beat  through 
the  rooms  and  over  the  spread  tables  from  end  to  end. 
And  the  golden  cloths  that  their  arms  lay  upon  drew 
all  eyes  upward  to  see  their  beauty ;  and  the  day  was 
long;  and  every  hourof  the  day  was  bright  with  the  sun. 
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So  Chiaro's  model,  when  he  awoke  that  morning  on 
the  hot  pavement  of  the  Piazza  Nunziata,  and  saw  the 
hurry  of  people  that  passed  him,  got  up  and  went  along 
with  them  ;  and  Chiaro  waited  for  him  in  vain. 

For  the  whole  of  that  morning,  the  music  was  in 
Chiaru's  room  from  the  Church  close  at  hand ;  and  he 
could  hear  the  sounds  that  the  crowd  made  in  the 
streets ;  hushed  only  at  long  intervals  while  the  pro- 
cessions for  the  feast-day  chanted  in  going  under  his 
windou's.  Also,  more  than  once,  there  was  a  high 
clamour  from  the  meeting  of  factious  persons :  for  the 
ladies  of  both  leagues  were  looking  down  ;  and  he  who 
encountered  his  enemy  could  not  choose  but  draw  upon 
him.  Chiaro  waited  a  long  time  idle ;  and  then  knew 
that  his  model  was  gone  elsewhere.  \Vhen  at  his  work, 
he  ^"as  blind  and  deaf  to  all  else  ;  but  he  feared  sloth  : 
t'i»r  then  his  stealthy  thoughts  would  begin  to  beat  round 
and  round  him,  seeking  a  point  for  attack.  He  now 
n>se,  therefore,  and  went  to  the  window.  It  was 
within  a  short  space  of  noon ;  and  underneath  him  a 
throng  of  people  was  coming  out  through  the  porch 
(»f  San   Pelronio. 

The  two  greatest  houses  of  the  feud  in  Pisa  had  filled 
the  church  for  that  mass.  The  first  to  leave  had  been 
the  GherKhiutti ;  who,  stopping  on  the  threshold,  had 
fallen  back  in  ranks  along  each  side  of  the  archway  :  so 
that  now,  in  passing  outward,  the  Marotoli  had  to  walk 
between  two  files  of  men  whom  they  hated,  and  whose 
fathers  had  hati*d  theirs.  All  the  chiefs  were  there  and 
their  whole  adherents;  and  each  knew  the  name  of 
e.irh.  Kvery  man  of  the  Marotoli,  as  he  came  forth  and 
viw  his  foes,  laid  luck  his  hood  and  gazed  about  him,  to 
show  the  badge  upon  the  close  cap  that  held  his  hair. 
And  iif  the  Gherghiotti  there  were  some  who  tightened 
their  girdles ;  and  some  shrilled  and  threw  up  their 
wrists  sct>rnfully,  as  who  flies  a  falcon  ;  for  that  was  the 
crest  of  their  house. 

On  the  walls  within  the  entry  were  a  number  of  tall 
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narrow  pictures,  presenting  a  moral  allegory  of  Peace, 
which  Chiaro  had  painicd  that  year  for  tlie  Church.  The 
Gherghiotti  stood  with  their  backs  lo  these  frescoes ;  and 
amoiig  them  Golzo  Niouccio,  the  youngest  noble  of  the 
faction,  called  by  the  people  Goiaghiotta,  for  his  debased 
lifcL  This  youth  had  remained  for  some  while  talking 
listlessly  to  his  fellows,  though  with  his  sleepy  sunken 
eyes  fixed  on  them  who  passed;  but  now,  seeing  that 
no  man  jostled  another,  he  drew  the  long  silver  shoe 
off  his  foot  and  struck  the  dust  out  of  it  on  the  cloak  of 
him  who  was  going  by,  asking  him  how  far  the  tides 
rose  at  Viderza.  And  he  said  so  because  it  was  three 
months  since,  at  that  place,  the  Gherghiotti  had  beaten 
the  Marotoli  to  the  sands,  and  held  them  there  while  the 
sea  came  in  ;  whereby  many  had  been  drowned.  And, 
when  he  had  spoken,  at  once  the  whole  archway  was 
daizling  with  the  light  of  confused  swords;  and  they 
who  had  kft  turned  back;  and  tlicy  who  were  still 
behind  made  haste  to  come  forth;  and  there  was  so 
much  blood  cast  up  the  walls  on  a  sudden,  that  it  ran  in 
long  streams  down  Chiaro's  paintings. 

Chiaro  turned  himself  from  the  window  ;  for  the  light 
feh  dry  between  his  lids,  and  he  could  not  look.  He  sat 
down,  and  heard  the  noise  of  contention  driven  out  of 
the  church-porch  and  a  great  way  through  the  streets; 
and  soon  there  was  a  deep  murmur  that  heaved  and 
waxed  from  the  other  side  of  the  city,  where  those  of 
both  parties  were  gathering  to  join  in  the  tumult 

Chiaro  sat  with  his  face  in  his  open  hands.  Once 
again  he  had  wished  to  set  his  foot  on  a  place  that 
looked  green  and  fertile ;  and  once  again  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  thin  rank  mask  was  about  to  spread  away, 
and  that  this  time  the  chill  of  the  water  must  leave 
leprosy  in  his  flesh.  The  light  still  swam  in  his  head, 
and  bewildered  him  at  first;  but  when  he  knew  his 
thoughts,  they  were  these  : — 

"  Fame  failed  me  :  faith  failed  me  :  and  now  this  also, 
— the  hope  that  I  nourished  in  this  my  generation  of 
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men, — shall*  pass  from  me,  and  leave  my  feet  and  my 
hands  groping.  Yet  because  of  this  are  my  feet  become 
slow  and  my  hands  thin.  I  am  as  one  who,  through  the 
whole  night,  holding  his  way  diligently,  hath  smitten  the 
steel  unto  the  flint,  to  lead  some  whom  he  knew 
darkling ;  who  hath  kept  his  eyes  always  on  the  sparks 
that  himself  made,  lest  they  should  fail;  and  who, 
towards  dawn,  turning  to  bid  them  that  he  had  guided 
God  speed,  sees  the  wet  grass  untrodden  except  of  his 
own  feet.  I  am  as  the  last  hour  of  the  day,  whose 
chimes  are  a  perfect  number;  whom  the  next  foUoweth 
not,  nor  light  ensueth  from  him ;  but  in  the  same  dark- 
ness is  the  old  order  begun  afresh.  Men  say,  '  This  is 
not  G(kJ  nor  man  ;  he  is  not  as  we  are,  neither  above 
us  :  let  him  sit  beneath  us,  for  we  are  many.'  Where  I 
write  Peace,  in  that  spot  is  the  drawing  of  swords,  and 
there  men's  footprints  are  red.  When  1  would  sow, 
another  harvest  is  ripe.  Nay,  it  is  much  worse  with  me 
than  thus  much.  Am  I  not  as  a  cloth  drawn  before  the 
light,  that  the  looker  may  not  be  blinded  ?  but  which 
sheweth  thereby  the  grain  of  its  own  coarseness,  so 
that  the  light  seems  defiled,  and  men  say,  '  We  will  not 
walk  by  it.'  Wherefore  through  me  they  shall  be 
doubly  accursed,  seeing  that  through  me  they  reject  the 
li^hL     May  one  be  a  devil  and  not  know  it  ?  " 

As  Chiaro  was  in  these  thoughts,  the  fever  encroached 
slowly  on  his  veins,  till  he  could  sit  no  longer  and  would 
have  risen  ;  but  suddenly  he  found  awe  within  him,  and 
held  his  head  bowed,  without  stirring.  The  warmth  of 
the  air  was  not  shaken  ;  but  there  seemed  a  pulse  in  the 
liKht,  and  a  living  freshness,  like  rain.  The  silence 
was  a  painful  music,  that  made  the  blood  ache  in  his 
temples  ;  and  he  lifted  his  face  and  his  deep  eyes. 

A  woman  u-as  present  in  his  room,  clad  to  the  hands 
and  feet  with  a  green  and  grey  raiment,  fashioned  to 
that  time.  It  seemed  that  the  first  thoughts  he  had  ever 
known  were  given  him  as  at  first  from  her  eyes,  and  he 
knew  her  hair  to  be  the  golden  veil  through  which  he 
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belield  his  dmma.  Thoi^  Iwr  hsKb  « 
bee  WK3  Do(  [jfied,  but  set  fannnl ;  sod  ihoo^  tlie 
^ze  *«s  KutcTe,  vet  bcr  moutli  wss  soprerae  in  gentle- 
seas.  And  ■*  be  looked,  Chiam's  spirit  appeared 
■ba»hcd  of  lis  own  intimue  presence,  and  his  lips 
dioak  laidi  tfac  diriQ  of  tears ;  it  seemed  such  a  bitter 
while  bll  dw  spirit  m^bt  be  indeed  alooe. 

She  did  ofK  move  doser  imMwb  him.  btit  he  Teh  b^- 
to  be  n  nacb  widt  Idm  as  lus  bieadi.  He  was  like  tme 
who,  scahng  a  great  steepness,  bears  his  own  voice 
edtoied  in  some  place  madi  bi^ier  than  he  can  sec, 
and  the  name  of  which  is  not  known  to  him.  As  ibe 
woinan  stood,  her  speech  was  with  Qiiaro :  not,  as  ii 
were,  frocn  ber  mouth  or  id  his  ears ;  but  distinctly 
between  them. 

"  I  am  an  image,  Cbiaro,  of  thine  own  soal  witfain 
thee.  See  me,  and  know  me  as  I  am.  Thou  sayest 
that  feme  has  (ailed  thee,  and  faith  failed  thee  ;  but 
because  at  least  thou  hast  not  laid  thy  hfe  unto  riches, 
therefore,  though  thus  late,  1  am  suffered  to  come  into 
thy  knowledge.  Fame  sufficed  not,  for  that  thou  didst 
seek  fame:  seek  thine  own  conscience  (not  thy  mind's 
conscience,  but  thine  heart's),  and  all  shall  approve  and 
suffice.  For  Fame,  in  noble  soils,  is  a  fruit  of  the 
Spring :  but  not  therefore  should  it  be  said  :  '  Lo  t  my 
garden  that  I  planted  is  barren  :  the  crocus  is  here,  but 
the  lily  is  dead  in  the  dry  ground,  and  shall  not  lift  the 
earth  that  covers  it  :  therefore  I  will  fling  my  garden 
together,  and  give  it  unto  the  builders.'  Take  heed 
rather  that  thou  trouble  not  the  wnse  secret  earth  ;  for  in 
the  mould  that  thou  throwest  up  shall  the  first  tender 
growth  lie  to  waste ;  which  else  had  been  made  strong 
in  its  season.  Yea,  and  even  if  the  year  fall  past  in  all 
its  months,  and  the  soil  be  indeed,  to  thee,  peevish  and 
incapable,  and  though  thou  indeed  gather  all  thy  harvest, 
and  it  suffice  for  others,  and  thou  remain  vexed  with 
emptiness;  and  others  drink  of  thy  streams,  and  the 
drouth  rasp  thy  throat  ; — let  it  be  enough  that  these 
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have  found  the  feast  Rood,  and  thanked  the  giver: 
remembering  that,  when  the  winter  ia  striven  through, 
there  is  another  year,  whose  wind  is  meek,  and  whose 
sun  fulfilleth  all." 

While  he  heard^  Chiaro  went  slowly  on  his  knees.  It 
was  not  to  her  that  spoke,  for  the  speech  seemed  within 
him  and  his  own.  The  air  brooded  in  sunshine,  and 
though  the  turmoil  was  great  outside,  the  air  within  was 
at  peace.  But  when  he  looked  in  her  eyes,  he  wept 
And  she  came  to  him,  and  cast  her  hair  over  him,  and. 
took  her  hands  about  his  forehead,  and  spoke  again  : — 

*'  Thou  hast  said,"  she  continued,  gently,  *'  that  faith 
failed  thee.  This  cannot  be.  Either  thou  hadst  it  not, 
or  thou  hast  it.  But  who  bade  thee  strike  the  point 
betwixt  love  and  faith  ?  Wouldst  thou  sift  the  warm 
breeze  from  the  sun  that  quickens  it  ?  Who  bade  thee 
turn  upon  God  and  say  :  '  Behold,  my  offering  is  of 
earth,  and  not  worthy :  Thy  fire  comes  not  upon  it : 
therefore,  though  I  slay  not  my  brother  whom  Thou 
acceptest,  I  will  depart  before  Thou  smite  me.'  Why 
hhouldst  thou  rise  up  and  tell  God  He  is  not  content  ? 
1  lad  He,  of  1  iis  warrant,  certified  so  to  thee  ?  Be  not 
nice  to  seek  out  division  ;  but  possess  thy  love  in 
sufficiency  :  assuredly  this  is  faith,  for  the  heart  must 
believe  first.  What  He  hath  set  in  thine  heart  to  do, 
that  do  thou  ;  and  even  though  thou  do  it  without  thought 
of  Him,  it  shall  be  well  done  ;  it  is  this  sacrifice  that  He 
ankcth  of  thee,  and  His  flame  is  upon  it  for  a  sign. 
Think  not  uf  Him ;  but  of  His  love  and  thy  love.  For 
G«>d  is  no  morbid  exactor:  He  hath  no  hand  to  bow 
Urneath,  nor  a  f<x>t,  that  thou  shouldst  kiss  it." 

And  Chiaro  held  silence,  and  wept  into  her  hair  which 
c  »vered  his  face ;  and  the  salt  tears  that  he  shed  ran 
through  her  hair  upon  his  lips;  and  he  tasted  the  bitter- 
ness of  shame. 

Then  the  fair  woman,  that  was  his  Si)ul,  spoke  again 
to  him,  saying : 

And  for  this  thy  last  purpose,  and  for  those  tinprofit 
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able  truths  of  tby  icachiDg, — tfaiac  bean  had)  alreadj 
put  them  away,  and  it  needs  not  that  1  by  my  bidding 
upon  thee.  Mow  is  it  that  thod,  a  man,  wouldst  say 
coldly  to  the  mind  what  God  hath  said  to  the  heart 
warmly  ?  Thy  will  was  honest  and  wholesome ;  but 
look  well  lest  this  also  be  folly, — to  say,  '  1,  in  doing 
this,  do  strengthen  God  amocg  men.'  When  at  any 
time  hath  He  cried  unto  thee,  saying,  *  >fy  son,  lend  Me 
thy  shoulder,  for  I  fall '  ?  Deemest  thou  that  the  men 
who  enter  God's  temple  in  malice,  to  the  provoking  of 
blood,  and  neither  for  His  love  nor  for  His  wrath  will 
abate  their  purpose,^sha!l  aAerwards  stand,  with  tfaee 
in  the  porch  midway  between  Him  and  themselves,  to 
give  ear  unto  thy  thin  voice,  which  merely  the  fall  of 
their  visors  can  drown,  and  to  see  thy  hands,  stretched 
feebly,  tremble  among  their  swords  ?  Give  thou  to  God 
no  more  than  He  asketh  of  thee;  but  to  man  also,  that 
which  is  man's.  In  all  that  thou  doest,  work  from  thine 
own  heart,  simply  ;  for  his  heart  is  as  thine,  when  thine 
is  wise  and  humble  ;  and  he  shall  have  understanding  of 
thee.  One  drop  of  rain  is  as  another,  and  the  sun's 
prism  in  all  :  and  shalt  thou  not  be  as  he,  whose  lives 
are  the  breath  of  One  ?  Only  by  making  thyself  his 
equal  can  he  learn  to  hold  communion  with  thee,  and  at 
last  own  thee  above  him.  Not  till  thou  lean  over  the 
water  shalt  thou  see  thine  image  therein  :  stand  erect, 
and  it  shall  slope  from  thy  feet  and  be  lost.  Know  that 
there  is  but  this  means  whereby  thou  mayst  serve  God 
with  man  ; — Set  thine  hand  and  thy  soul  to  serve  man 
with  God." 

And  when  she  that  spoke  had  said  these  words  within 
Chiaro's  spirit,  she  left  his  side  quietly,  and  stood  up  as 
he  had  first  seen  her  :  with  her  fingers  laid  together, 
and  her  eyes  steadfast,  and  with  the  breadth  of  her  long 
dress  covering  her  feet  on  the  floor.  And,  speaking 
again,  she  said  : — 

"  Chiaro,  servant  of  God,  take  now  thine  Art  unto 
thee,  and  paint  me  thus,  as  1  am,  to  know  me  ;  weak,  as 
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I  am,  and  in  the  weeds  of  this  time ;  only  with  eyes 
which  seek  out  labour,  and  with  a  faith,  not  learned,  yet 
jealous  of  prayer.  Do  this;  so  shall  thy  soul  stand 
before  thee  always,  and  perplex  thee  no  more." 

And  Chiaro  did  as  she  bade  him.  While  he  worked, 
his  face  grew  solemn  with  knowledge :  and  before  the 
shadows  had  turned,  his  work  was  done.  Having 
finished,  he  lay  back  where  he  sat,  and  was  asleep  imme- 
diately :  for  tlic  growth  of  that  strong  sunset  was  heavy 
about  him,  and  he  felt  weak  and  haggard ;  like  one  just 
come  out  of  a  dusk,  hollow  country,  bewildered  with 
et'hocs,  where  he  had  lost  himself,  and  who  has  not  slept 
fi>r  many  days  and  nights.  And  when  she  saw  him  lie 
bark,  the  Iwautiful  woman  came  to  him,  and  sat  at  his 
head,  gazing,  and  quieted  his  sleep  with  her  voice. 

The  tumult  of  the  factions  had  endured  all  that  day 
through  all  Pisa,  though  Chiaro  had  not  heard  it :  and 
the  last  scr\'ice  of  that  feast  was  a  mass  sung  at  mid- 
night from  the  windows  of  all  the  churches  for  the  many 
dead  who  lay  atxmt  the  city,  and  who  had  to  be  buried 
before  morning,  because  of  the  extreme  heats. 


In  the  spring  of  1847,  I  was  at  Florence.  Such  as 
Wf*re  there  at  the  same  time  with  myself — those,  at 
Irast,  to  whom  Art  is  something, —  will  certainly  recollect 
how  many  rooms  of  the  Fitti  Gallery  were  closed 
through  chat  season,  in  c»rder  that  some  of  the  pictures 
th<'y  contained  might  be  examined  and  repaired  without 
thr  netrcssity  of  removal.  The  hall,  the  staircases, 
and  thr  vast  central  suite  of  apartments,  were  the  only 
a(r<  sMble  |M)rti<>ns  ;  and  in  these  such  paintings  as  they 
could  admit  from  the  sealed  p€nitralia  were  profanely 
huddled  together,  without  respect  of  dates,  schools,  or 
perMtns. 

I  fear  that,  through  this  interdict,  I  may  have  missed 
seeing  many  of  the  best  pictures.  1  do  not  mean  cnly 
the  most  talked  of:  for  these,  as  they  were  restored, 
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genenilly  found  their  way  somehow  into  the  open  rooms, 
owing  to  the  clamours  raised  by  the  students;  and  1 
remember  how  old  Ercoli's,  the  curator's,  spectacles  used 
to  be  mirrored  in  the  reclaimed  surface,  as  he  leaaed 
mysteriously  over  these  works  with  some  of  the  visitors, 
to  scrutinize  and  elucidate. 

One  picture  that  I  saw  that  spring,  1  shall  not  easily 
forget.  It  was  among  those,  I  believe,  brought  from  the 
other  rooms,  and  had  been  hung,  obviously  out  of  all 
chronology,  immediately  beneath  that  head  by  Raphael 
so  long  known  as  the  Btrr<ttino,  and  now  said  to  be  the 
portrait  of  Cecco  Ciulli. 

The  picture  I  speak  of  is  a  small  one,  and  represents 
merely  the  figure  of  a  woman,  clad  to  the  hands  and  feet 
with  a  green  and  grey  raiment,  chaste  and  early  in  its 
fashion,  but  exceedingly  simple.  She  is  standing:  her 
hands  are  ht'Id  together  lightly,  and  her  eyes  set  ear- 
nestly open. 

The  face  and  hands  in  this  picture,  though  wrought 
with  great  delicacy,  have  the  appearance  of  being 
painted  at  once,  in  a  single  sitting :  the  drapery  is 
unfinished.  As  soon  as  1  saw  the  figure,  it  drew  an 
awe  upon  me,  like  water  in  shadow.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  describe  it  more  than  I  have  already  done;  for  the 
niost  absorbing  wonder  of  it  was  its  literality.  You 
knew  that  figure,  when  painted,  had  been  seen ;  yet  it 
was  not  a  thing  to  be  seen  of  men.  This  language  will 
appear  ridiculous  to  such  as  have  never  looked  on  the 
work ;  and  it  may  be  even  to  some  among  those  who 
have.  On  examining  it  closely,  I  perceived  in  one 
corner  of  the  canvas  the  words  Manus  Animam  pinxit, 
and  the  date  1239- 

I  turned  to  my  Catalt^ue,  but  that  was  useless,  for  the 
pictures  were  all  displaced.  I  then  stepped  up  to  the 
Cavaliere  Ercoli,  who  was  in  the  room  at  the  moment, 
and  asked  him  regarding  the  subject  and  authorship  ot 
the  painting.  He  treated  the  matter,  1  thought,  some- 
what slightingly,  and  said  thai  he  could  show  me  the 
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reference  in  the  Catalogue^  which  he  had  compiled.  This, 
when  found,  was  not  of  much  value,  as  it  merely  said, 
"Schizzo  d'autore  incerto/'  adding  the  inscription.*  1 
could  willingly  have  prolonged  my  inquiry,  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  somehow  lead  to  some  result ;  but  1  had 
disturbed  the  curator  from  certain  yards  of  Guido,  and 
he  was  not  communicative.  I  went  back,  therefore,  and 
stood  before  the  picture  till  it  grew  dusk. 

The  next  day  1  was  there  again ;  but  this  time  a 
circle  of  students  was  round  the  spot,  all  copying  the 
Btrrrttino.  I  contrived,  however,  to  find  a  place  whence 
I  could  see  my  picture,  and  where  I  seemed  to  be  in 
noNxly's  u-ay.  For  some  minutes  I  remained  undis- 
turbed ;  and  then  I  heard,  in  an  English  voice :  **  Might 
1  beg  of  you,  sir,  to  stand  a  little  more  to  this  side,  as 
you  interrupt  my  view." 

I  felt  vexed,  f<»r,  standing  where  he  asked  me,  a  glare 
struck  on  the  picture  from  the  windows,  and  I  could  not 
see  it  However,  the  request  was  reasonably  made,  and 
from  a  c()untr>'man ;  so  I  complied,  and  turning  away, 
stood  by  his  eascL  I  knew  it  was  nut  worth  while ;  yet 
I  referred  in  some  \%*ay  to  the  work  underneath  the  one 
he  was  copying.  He  did  not  laugh,  but  he  smiled  as  we 
do  in  England.     **  Vfty  odd,  is  it  not  ?  "  said  he. 

The  other  students  near  us  were  all  continental ;  and 
seeing  an  Englishman  select  an  Englishman  to  speak 
with,  conceiveti,  I  suppo!M^,  that  he  cr>uld  understand  no 
language  but  his  own.  They  had  evidently  been  noticing 
the  interest  which  the  little  picture  appeared  to  excite 
in  me. 


*  1  <»hottI(J  hrrc  Miy,  that  in  the  latr^t  catAlo|pi^s  (owin|p,  as  in 
cav>3  brftTr  men  tiered,  tn  the  seal  and  enthuaiaAm  of  Dr.  Acmm- 
stt-r).  this,  and  M-vrral  other  picture!i,  have  hrrn  more  comprtently 
entcicd.  Ihe  work  in  qurrtion  is  now  placed  in  the  Smim  S^Msm^ 
gona,  a  room  1  did  not  9rr — under  thr  numt><-r  i6i.  It  is  dc9crit>ed 
as  "  FiKura  mistira  di  Chiaro  dell*  Erxna,**  and  there  ts  a  bncf 
notice  of  the  author  appended. 
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One  of  them,  an  Italian,  said  something  lo  another 
who  stood  next  to  him.  He  spolce  with  a  Genoese 
accent  and  1  lose  the  sense  in  the  villanous  dialect 
"Che  BO?"  replied  the  other,  lifting  his  eyebrows 
towards  the  figure;  "  roba  miatica  :  'si'  Inglesi  son 
matt!  snl  misticismo:  somigUa  alle  nebbie  di  \k.  Li 
fa  penaare  alia  patria, 

Lo  d\  ch'  ban  dctlo  ai  daici  amid  adio.' '  ^1 

"La  notte,  vuoi  dire,"  said  a  third. 

There  was  a  general  laugh.  My  compatriot  was 
evidently  a  novice  in  the  language,  and  did  not  taJce 
in  what  was  said.     1  remained  silent,  being  amused. 

"£t  toi  donc.7"  said  he  who  had  quoted  Dante, 
turning  to  a  student,  whose  birthplace  was  unmistakable, 
even  had  he  been  addressed  in  any  other  language  : 
"que  dis-tu  de  ce  genre-la  ?  " 

"  Moi  1"  returned  the  Frenchman,  standing  back  from 
his  easel,  and  looking  at  me  and  at  the  figure,  quite 
politely,  though  with  an  evident  reservation:  "Je  dis, 
mon  cher,  que  c'est  une  sp&ialit^  dont  je  me  fiche  pas 
mal.  Je  tiens  que  quand  on  ne  comprend  pas  une 
chose,  c'est  qu'  elle  ne  signifie  rien." 

My  reader  thinks  possibly  that  the  French  student 
was  right 
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"  In  all  my  life,"  uid  my  ancle  in  his  customary  voice,  made  up 
of  i^oodneiu  and  trusting  simplicity,  and  a  spice  of  piety  withal, 
which,  an*t  pleased  your  worship,  made  it  sound  the  sweeter,^- 
**  In  all  my  life,"  quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  **  1  have  never  heard  a 
stranger  story  than  one  which  was  told  me  by  a  sergeant  in 
Maclure*s  regiment,  and  which,  with  your  permission,  Doctor,  I 
will  relate." 

"No  stranger,  brother  Toby,"  said  my  father  testily,  "than  a 
certain  tale  to  t>e  found  in  SUwkenbergius  (being  the  eighth  of 
his  third  Decad),  and  called  by  him  the  History  of  an  Icclandiah 
Nose." 

'*  Nor  than  the  golden  legend  of  Saint  Anschankus  of  Lithuania,** 
added  Dr.  Slop,  **  who,  being  troubled  digestively  while  delivering 
his  di«rourae  *  de  Sanctis  sanctorum,'  wav  tempted  by  the  Devil  im 
tm'igifu  vasi's  im  etmtMttuItatm, — which  is  to  say, — in  the  form  of  a 
vessel  unto  dishonour." 

Now  Excentrio,  as  one  mocking,  sayeth,  etc.,  etc — TnitTKAM 

SlfA.MDY. 

Among  my  earliest  recollections,  none  is  stronger  than 
that  of  my  father  standing  before  the  fire  when  he  came 
home  in  the  London  winter  evenings,  and  singing  to  us 
in  his  sweet,  generous  tones  :  sometimes  ancient  English 
ditties, — such  songs  as  one  might  translate  from  the 
birds,  and  the  brooks  might  set  to  music;  sometimes 
those  with  which  foreign  travel  had  familiarized  his 
youth, — among  them  the  great  tunes  which  have  rung 
the  world's  changes  since  '89.  1  used  to  sit  on  the 
hearth-rug,  listening  to  him,  and  look  between  his  knees 
into  the  fire  till  it  burned  my  face,  while  the  sights 
swarming  up  in  it  seemed  changed  and  changed  with  the 
music  :  till  the  music  and  the  fire  and  my  heart  burned 
together,  and  I  would  take  paper  and  pencil,  and  try  in 
some  childish  way  to  fix  the  shapes  that  rose  within  me. 
For  my  hope,  even  then,  was  to  be  a  painter. 
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The  first  book  I  remember  to  have  read,  of  my  own 
accord,  was  an  old-fashioned  work  on  Art,  which  my 
mother  had, — -Hamilton's  "  English  Conoscente."  It  was 
a  kind  of  continental  tour, — sufficiently  Della-Cruscan, 
from  what  1  can  recall  of  it, — and  contained  notices  of 
pictures  which  the  author  had  seen  abroad,  with  engrav- 
ings after  some  of  them.  These  were  in  the  English 
fashion  of  that  day,  executed  in  stipple  and  printed  with 
red  ink ;  tasteless  enough,  no  doubt,  but  1  yearned  to- 
wards them  and  would  toil  over  them  for  days.  One 
especially  possessed  for  me  a  strong  and  inde6nable 
charm  :  it  was  a  Saint  Agnes  in  glory,  by  Bucciolo  d'OrU 
Angiolieri.  This  plate  I  could  copy  from  the  first  with 
much  more  success  than  I  could  any  of  the  others ; 
indeed,  it  was  mainly  my  love  of  the  figure,  and  a  desire 
to  obtain  some  knowledge  regarding  it,  which  impelled 
IBS,  by  one  magnanimous  eSort  upon  the  "  Conoscente," 
to  master  in  a  few  days  more  of  the  difficult  art  of  reading 
than  my  mother's  laborious  inculcations  had  accomplished 
till  then.  However,  what  I  managed  to  spell  and  puzzle 
out  related  chiefly  to  the  executive  qualities  of  the 
picture,  which  could  be  little  understood  by  a  mere  child  ; 
of  the  artist  himself,  or  the  meaning  of  his  work,  the 
author  of  the  book  appeared  to  know  scarcely  any- 
thing. 

As  I  became  older,  my  boyish  impulse  towards  art 
grew  into  a  vital  passion ;  til!  at  last  my  father  took  me 
from  school  and  permitted  me  my  own  bent  of  study. 
There  is  no  need  that  I  should  dwell  much  upon  the 
next  few  years  of  my  life.  The  beginnings  of  Art, 
entered  on  at  all  seriously,  present  an  alternation  of 
extremes :- — on  the  one  hand,  the  most  bewildering 
phases  of  mental  endeavour,  on  the  other,  a  toil  rigidly 
exact  and  dealing  often  with  trifles.  What  was  then 
the  precise  shape  of  the  cloud  within  my  tabernacle,  I 
could  scarcely  say  now  ;  or  whether  through  so  thick  • 
veil  1  could  be  sure  of  lis  presence  there  at  alL  *-"*  "' 
as  to  which  statue  at  the  Museum  I  drew  most ' 
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leftst  from^— or  which  Professor  at  the  Academy  ''  set  ^ 
the  model  in  the  worst  taste, — these  are  things  which  no 
one  need  care  to  know.  I  may  say,  briefly,  that  I  was 
wayward  enough  in  the  pursuit,  if  not  in  the  purpose ; 
that  I  cared  even  too  little  for  what  could  be  taught  me 
by  others;  and  that  my  original  designs  greatly  out- 
numbered my  school-drawings. 

In  most  cases  where  study  (such  study,  at  least,  as 
involves  any  practical  elements)  has  benumbed  that 
subtle  transition  which  brings  youth  out  of  boyhood, 
there  comes  a  point,  aAer  some  time,  when  the  mind 
loses  its  suppleness  and  is  riveted  merely  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  mechanical  effort.  It  is  then  that  the 
constrained  senses  gradually  assume  their  utmost  ten- 
siun,  and  any  urgent  impression  from  without  will 
suffice  to  scatter  the  charm.  The  student  looks  up :  the 
film  of  their  own  fixedness  drops  at  once  from  before 
his  eyes,  and  for  the  first  time  he  sees  his  life  in  the 
face. 

In  my  nineteenth  year,  I  might  say  that,  between  one 
path  of  Art  and  another,  I  worked  hard.  One  afternoon 
I  \%'as  returning,  aflcr  an  unprofitable  morning,  from  a 
class  which  I  attended.  The  day  was  one  of  those 
oppressive  lulls  in  autumn,  when  application,  unless 
under  sustained  excitement,  is  all  but  impossible, — 
when  the  perceptions  seem  curdled  and  the  brain  full 
of  sand.  On  ascending  the  stairs  to  my  room,  I  heard 
voices  there,  and  when  1  entered,  found  my  sister 
Catharine,  with  another  young  bdy,  busily  turning  over 
my  sketches  and  papers,  as  if  in  search  of  something. 
Catharine  laughed,  and  introduced  her  companion  as 
Miss  Mar>'  Arden.  There  might  have  been  a  little 
malice  in  the  laugh,  for  1  remembered  to  have  heard  the 
lady's  name  before,  and  to  have  then  made  in  fun  some 
teazing  inquiries  about  her,  as  one  will  of  one's  sisters' 
friends.  I  bowed  for  the  introduction,  and  stood  re- 
buked. She  had  her  back  to  the  window,  and  1  could 
not  well  see  her  features  at  the  moment ;  but  1  made  sure 
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shft  was  very  beautiful,  from  her  tranquil  body  and  thi 
way  that  she  held  her  hands.  Catharine  told  me  the; 
had  been  looking  together  for  a  book  of  hers  artticl 
I  had  had  by  me  for  some  time,  and  which  sbe  bai 
promised  to  Miss  Arden.  I  joined  in  the  search,  tb 
book  was  found,  and  soon  after  they  left  my  room, 
had  come  in  utterly  spiritless ;  but  now  1  fell  to  aoi 
worked  well  for  several  hours.  In  the  evening.  Mis 
Arden  remained  with  our  family  circle  till  rather  lal« 
till  she  left  1  did  not  return  to  my  room,  nor,  whe 
there,  was  my  work  resumed  that  night.  I  had  though 
her  more  beautiful  than  at  first. 

After  that,  every  time  I  sa'w  her,  her  beauty  seeniei 
to  grow  on  my  sight  by  gazing,  as  the  stars  do  in  wata 
It  was  some  time  before  1  ceased  to  think  of  her  beaut 
alone ;  and  even  then  it  v.-as  still  of  her  that  I  thot^i 
For  about  a  year  my  studies  somewhat  lost  their  holi 
upon  me,  and  when  that  year  was  upon  its  close,  sb 
and  I  were  promised  in  marriage. 

Miss  Arden's  station  in  life,  though  not  lofly,  was  on 
of  more  ease  than  my  own,  but  the  earnestness  of  he 
attachment  to  me  had  deterred  her  parents  from  pladn 
any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  our  union.  All  the  mon 
therefore,  did  I  now  long  to  obtain  at  once  such  a  pos 
tion  as  should  secure  me  from  reproaching  myself  wit 
any  sacrifice  made  by  her  for  my  sake  ;  and  I  now  set  C 
work  with  all  the  energy  of  \-.-hich  I  was  cap>able,  upo 
a  picture  of  some  labour,  involving  various  aspects  ( 
study.  The  subject  was  a  modern  one,  and  indeed 
has  often  seemed  to  me  that  all  work,  to  be  trul 
worthy,  should  be  wrought  out  of  the  age  itself,  as  we 
as  out  of  the  soul  of  its  producer,  which  must  needs  b 
a  sou!  of  the  age.  Ai  this  picture  1  laboured  constant! 
and  unweariedly,  my  days  and  my  nights  ;  and  Mary  ss 
to  me  for  the  principal  female  figure.  The  exhibition  t 
which  1  sent  it  opened  a  few  weeks  before  the  complt 
tion  of  my  twenty-first  year. 

Naturally  enough,  1  was  there  on  the  opening  daj 
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My  picture,  I  knew,  had  been  accepted,  but  I  was 
ignorant  of  a  matter  perhaps  still  more  important, — 
its  situation  on  the  walls.  On  that  now  depended  its 
success  ;  on  its  success  the  fulfilment  of  my  most 
cherished  hopes  might  almost  be  said  to  depend.  That 
is  not  the  least  curious  feature  of  life  as  evolved  in 
society , —which,  where  the  average  strength  and  the 
average  mind  are  equal,  as  in  this  world,  becomes  to 
each  life  another  name  for  destiny, — when  a  man,  having 
endured  labour,  gives  its  fruit  into  the  hands  of  other 
men,  that  they  may  do  their  work  between  him  and 
mankind  :  confiding  it  to  them,  unknown,  without  seek- 
ing knowledge  of  them ;  to  them,  who  have  probably 
done  in  like  wise  before  him,  without  appeal  to  the 
sympathy  of  kindred  experience :  submitting  to  them  his 
n^ked  soul,  himself,  blind  and  unseen  :  and  with  no 
thought  of  retaliation,  when,  it  may  be,  by  their  judg- 
ment, more  than  one  year,  from  his  dubious  threescore 
and  ten,  drops  alongside,  unprofitable,  leaving  its  baffled 
labour  for  its  successors  to  recommence.  There  is 
perhaps  no  proof  more  complete  how  sluggish  and  little 
arrogant,  in  aggregate  life,  is  the  sense  of  individuality. 
I  dare  say  something  like  this  may  have  been  passing 
in  my  mind  as  I  entered  the  lobby  of  the  exhibition, 
though  the  principle,  with  me  as  with  others,  was  sut>- 
servient  to  its  application ;  my  thoughts,  in  fact,  starting 
from  and  tending  towards  myself  and  my  own  picture. 
Tlic  kind  of  uncertainty  in  which  I  then  was  is  rather 
a  nervous  affair;  and  when,  as  I  shouldered  my  way 
through  the  press,  I  heard  my  name  spoken  close  behind 
nic,  1  believe  that  I  could  have  unshed  the  speaker 
further  off  without  being  particular  as  to  distance.  I 
could  not  well,  however,  do  otherunse  than  look  round, 
and  on  doing  so,  recognized  in  him  who  had  addressed 
me  a  gentleman  to  whom  I  had  been  introduced  over- 
night at  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  to  whose  remarks  on 
the  Com  question  and  the  National  Debt  1  had  listened 
with  a  wish  for  deliverance  somewhat  akin  to  that  which 
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I  now  felt ;  tlie  more  so,  perhaps,  that  my  distaste  «ss 
coupled  with  surprise ;  his  name  having  been  for  soiM 
time  fBtniliar  to  me  as  that  of  a  writer  of  poetry. 

As  soon  as  we  were  rid  of  the  crush,  we  spoke  and 
shook  hands ;  and  I  said,  to  conceal  my  chagrin,  some 
platitudes  as  to  Poetry  being  present  to  support  her 
sister  Art  in  the  hour  of  trial.  j 

"  Oh  just  so,  thank  you,"  said  he ;  "  have  you  any- 
thing here?" 

While  he  spoke,  it  suddenly  struck  me  that  my  friend, 
the  night  before,  had  infarmed  me  this  gentleman  was  a  ' 
critic  as  well  as  a  poeL  And  indeed,  for  the  hippopota- 
mus-fronted man,  with  his  splay  limbs  and  wading  gait, 
it  seemed  the  more  congenial  vocation  of  the  two.  In 
a  moment,  the  instinctive  antagonism  wedged  itself 
between  the  artist  and  the  reviewer,  and  I  avoided  his 
question. 

He  had  taken  my  arm,  and  we  were  now  in  the  gallery 
together.  My  companion's  scrutiny  was  limited  almost 
entirely  to  the  "line,"  but  my  own  glance  wandered 
furtively  among  the  suburbs  and  outskirts  of  the  ceiling, 
as  a  misgiving  possessed  me  that  I  might  have  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  those  unenviable  "  high  places  "  of  art 
Works,  which  at  another  time  would  have  absorbed  my 
whole  attention,  could  now  obtain  from  me  but  a  restless 
and  hurried  examination  ;  still  1  dared  not  institute  an  open 
search  for  my  own,  lest  thereby  I  should  reveal  to  my 
companion  its  presence  in  some  dismal  condemned  corner 
which  might  otherwise  escape  his  notice.  Had  I  procured 
my  catalogue,  I  might  at  least  have  known  in  which  room 
to  look,  but  1  had  omitted  to  do  so,  thinking  thereby  to 
know  my  fate  the  sooner,  and  never  anticipating  so 
vexatious  an  obstacle  to  my  search.  Meanwhile  I  must 
answer  his  questions,  listen  to  his  criticism,  observe  and 
discuss.  After  nearly  an  hour  of  this  work,  we  were 
not  through  the  first  room.  My  thoughts  were  already 
bewildered,  and  my  face  burning  with  excitement. 
By  the  time  we  reached  the  second  room,  the  crowd 
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was  more  dense  than  ever,  and  the  heat  more  and  more 
oppressive.  A  glance  round  the  walls  could  reveal  but 
little  of  the  consecrated  **  line,"  before  all  parts  of  which 
the  backs  were  clustered  more  or  less  thickly ;  except, 
perhaps,  where  at  intervals  hung  the  work  of  some 
venerable  member,  whose  glory  was  departed  from  him. 
The  seats  in  the  middle  of  the  room  were,  for  the  most 
part,  empty  as  yet :  here  and  there  only  an  uncnthusi- 
astic  lady  had  been  left  by  her  party,  and  sat  in  stately 
unruffled  toilet,  her  eye  ranging  apathetically  over  the 
upper  portion  of  the  walls,  where  the  gilt  frames  were 
packed  together  in  desolate  parade.  Over  these  my  gaze 
also  passed  uneasily,  but  without  encountering  the  object 
of  its  solicitude. 

In  this  room  my  friend  the  critic  came  upon  a  picture, 
conspicuously  hung,  which  interested  him  prodigiously, 
and  on  which  he  seemed  determined  to  have  my  opinion. 
It  was  one  of  those  tender  and  tearful  works,  those 
"labours  of  love,"  since  familiar  to  all  print-shop yzkif^iirs, 
— in  which  the  wax  doll  is  made  to  occupy  a  position  in 
Art  which  it  can  never  have  contemplated  in  the  days 
of  its  humble  origin.  The  silks  heaved  and  swayed  in 
front  of  this  picture  the  whole  day  long. 

All  that  we  could  do  was  to  stand  behind,  and  catch  a 
glimpse  of  it  now  and  then,  through  the  whispering 
bonnets,  whose  **  curtains  "  brushed  our  faces  continu- 
ally. I  hardly  knew  what  to  say,  but  my  companion 
was  lavish  of  his  admiration,  and  began  to  give  symp- 
toms of  the  gushings  of  the  poet-soul.  It  appeared  that 
he  had  already  seen  the  picture  in  the  studio,  and  being 
but  little  satisfied  with  my  monosyllables,  was  at  great 
pains  to  convince  me.  While  he  chattered,  I  trembled 
with  rage  and  impatience. 

''  You  must  be  tired,"  said  he  at  last ;  '*  so  am  1 ;  let 
us  rest  a  little.**  He  led  the  \%'ay  to  a  seat  1  was  his 
slave,  bound  hand  and  foot :  I  followed  him. 

The  crisis  now  proceeded  rapidly.  When  seated,  he 
took  from  his  pocket  some  papers,  one  of  which   he 
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banded  to  me.  Who  does  oot  know  the  dainty  action  of 
a  poet  fingering  MS.  ?  The  knowledge  forms  a  portkia 
of  those  wondrous  instincts  implanted  in  us  for  sclf- 
preservation.  t  was  past  resistance,  however,  and  took 
the  paper  submissively. 

"They  are  some  verses,"  he  said,  "  suggested  by  the 
pictnre  you  have  just  seen.  I  mean  to  print  them  in 
our  next  number,  as  being  the  only  species  of  criticism 
adequate  to  such  a  work." 

I  read  the  poem  twice  over,  for  after  the  first  reading 
I  found  I  had  not  attended  to  a  word  of  it,  and  was 
ashamed  to  give  it  him  back.  The  repetition  was  not, 
however,  much  more  successful,  as  regarded  comprehen- 
sion,— a  fact  which  1  have  since  believed  (having  seen 
it  again)  may  have  been  dependent  upon  other  causes 
besides  my  distracted  thoughts.  The  poem,  now  in- 
cluded among  the  works  of  its  author,  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  O  thou  who  art  not  u  I  am, 

Yet  knowest  all  that  1  must  be,— 

O  thou  who  [ivest  certainly 
Full  of  deep  meekness  like  a  lamb 
Close  laid  for  warmth  under  its  dam, 

On  pastures  bare  towards  the  sea: — 

"  Look  on  me,  for  my  soul  is  bleak. 
Nor  owns  its  labour  in  the  years, 
Because  of  the  deep  pain  of  tears  : 
It  halh  not  found  and  will  not  seek. 
Lest  that  indeed  remain  to  speak 
Which,  passing,  it  believes  it  hears. 

"  Like  ranks  in  calm  unipotence 

Swayed  past,  compact  and  regular, 

Yet  Ihe  soul  sleeps,  while  in  the  sense 
The  graven  brows  of  Consequence 
Lie  sunk,  as  in  blind  wells  the  star. 

"O  gaze  along  the  wind-strewn  path 
That  curves  distinct  upon  the  road 
To  the  dim  purple-hu^ed  abode. 
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Lo  t  Autumntide  and  aftemuUh ! 
Remember  that  the  year  hat  wrmth 
If  the  ungamered  wheat  corrode. 

**  It  is  not  that  the  fears  are  sore 

Or  that  the  c«nl  pride  repels : 

But  there  where  the  heart's  knowledge  dwelb 
The  heart  is  gnawed  within  the  core, 
Nor  loves  the  perfume  from  that  shore 

Faint  with  bloom-pulvered  asphodels." 

Having  atoned  for  non-attention  by  a  second  perusal, 
whose  only  result  was  non-comprehension,  I  thought  I 
had  done  my  duty  towards  this  performance,  which  I 
accordingly  folded  up  smd  returned  to  its  author.  He 
asked,  in  so  many  words,  my  opinion  of  it 

'<  I  think/'  replied  I  coolly,  ''that  when  a  poet  strikes 
out  for  himself  a  new  path  in  style,  he  should  first  be 
quite  convmced  that  it  possesses  sufficient  advantages  to 
countcrbabnce  the  contempt  which  the  swarm  of  his 
imitators  will  bring  upon  poetry." 

My  ambiguity  was  successful.  I  could  see  him  take 
the  compliment  to  himself,  and  inhale  it  like  a  scent, 
while  a  slow  broad  smile  covered  his  face.  It  was  much 
as  if,  at  some  meeting,  on  a  speech  being  made  compli- 
mentary to  the  chairman,  one  of  the  waiters  should 
elbow  that  personage  aside,  plant  his  knuckles  on  the 
table,  and  proceed  to  return  thanks. 

And  indeed,  I  believe  my  gentleman  was  about  to  do 
so  in  due  form,  but  my  thoughts,  which  had  been  unable 
to  resist  some  enjoyment  of  his  conceit,  now  suddenly 
reverted  to  their  one  dominant  theme;  and  rising  at 
once,  in  an  indignant  spleen  at  being  thus  harassed  and 
bc:iet,  I  declared  that  I  must  leave  him,  and  hurry 
through  the  rest  of  the  gallery  by  myself,  for  that  I  had 
an  impending  appointment  He  rose  also.  As  we 
were  shaking  hands,  a  part  of  the  "line"  opposite  to 
where  we  stood  was  left  bare  by  a  lapse  in  the  crowd. 
'*  There  seems  to  be  an  odd-looking  picture,"  said  my 
companion.     I  looked  in  the  same  direction  :  the  press 
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was  closing    again  ;  I   caught   only  a   glimpse   of  the 
can^^  but  that  sufficed :  it  was  my  own  picture,  o 
ike  lout     For  a  moment,  my  head  swam  with  tne. 

He  walked  towards  the  place,  and  I  followed  him.  I 
did  not  at  first  hear  well  what  he  said  of  the  picture  ; 
but  when  I  did,  I  found  he  was  abusing  it  He  called 
it  quaitit,  crude,  even  grotesque ;  and  certainly  the 
uncompromising  adherence  to  nature  as  then  present 
before  me,  which  1  had  attempted  throughout,  gave  it, 
in  the  eshibition,  a  more  curious  and  unique  appearance 
than  I  could  have  anticipated.  Of  course  only  a  very 
few  minutes  elapsed  before  my  companion  turned  to  the 
catalogue  for  the  artist's  name. 

"  They  thought  the  thing  good,"  he  drawled  as  he  ran 
his  eye  down  the  pages,  ''  or  it  wouldn't  be  on  the  line. 
605,  606,  or  else  the  fellow  has  interest  some- 
where.    630,  what  the  deuce  am  I  thinking  of?  • 

613,  613,  613 Here  it  is  — ■ —  Why,"  he  exclaimed, 

short  of    breath    with    astonishment,   "  the    picture   is 

"  Well,  it  seems  so,"  said  I,  looking  over  his  shoulder; 
"I  suppose  they're  likely  to  know," 

"And  so  you  wanted  to  get  away  before  we  came  to 
it.     And  so  the  picture  is  yours!  " 

"Likely  to  remain  so  too,"  I  replied  laughing,  "if 
every  one  thinks  as  well  of  it  as  you  do," 

"Oh  I  mind  you,"  he  exclaimed,  "you  must  not  be 
offended  :  one  always  finds  fault  first  ;  I  am  sure  to 
congratulate  you." 

The  surprise  he  was  in  made  him  speak  rather  loud, 
so  that  people  were  beginning  to  nudge  each  other,  and 
whisper  that  I  was  the  painter.  I  therefore  repeated 
hurriedly  that  I  really  must  go,  or  I  should  miss  my 
appointment. 

"Stay  a  minute,"  ejaculated  my  friend  the  critic;  "  1 
am  trying  to  think  what  the  style  of  your  picture  is  like. 
It  is  like  the  works  of  a  very  early  man  that  I  saw  in 
Italy.     Angioloni,  Augellini,   Angialieri,    that   was    the 
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name,  Bucciuolo  AngiolierL  He  always  turned  the  toes 
in.  The  head  of  your  woman  there  "  (and  he  pointed  Id 
the  figure  {Minted  from  Mary)  "is  exactly  like  a 
St.  Agnes  of  his  at  Bologna." 

A  flash  seemed  to  strike  before  my  eyes  as  he  spoke. 
The  name  mentioned  was  a  part  of  my  first  recollections ; 
and  the  picture  he  spoke  of.  .  .  .  Yes,  indeed,  there, 
in  the  face  of  my  betrothed  bride,  I  t>eheld  the  once 
familiar  features  of  the  St.  Agnes,  forgotten  since  child- 
hood I  I  gazed  fixedly  on  the  work  of  my  own  hands ; 
and  thought  turned  in  my  brain  like  a  wheel. 

When  1  looked  again  towards  my  companion,  I  could 
see  that  he  was  wondering  at  m}'  evident  abstraction.  I 
did  nut  explain,  but  abruptly  bidding  him  good-bye, 
hastened  out  of  the  exhibition. 

As  1  walked  homewards,  the  cloud  was  still  about  me, 
and  the  street  seemed  to  pass  me  like  a  shadow.  My 
life  had  been,  as  it  were,  drawn  by,  and  the  child  and 
the  man  brought  together.  How  had  I  not  at  once 
recognized,  in  her  1  loved,  the  dream  of  my  childhood  ? 
Yet,  doubtless,  the  sympathy  of  relation,  though  uncon- 
scious, must  have  had  its  influence.  The  fact  of  the 
likeness  was  a  mere  casualty,  however  singular;  but 
that  which  had  cast  the  shadow  of  the  man's  love  in  the 
path  uf  the  child,  and  lef^  the  seed  at  his  heart  to  work 
Its  growth  blindly  in  darkness,  u-as  surely  much  more 
than  chance. 

Immediately  on  reaching  home,  I  made  inquiries  of 
my  mother  concerning  my  old  friend  the  **  English 
Cunofirente  '*  ;  but  learned,  to  my  disappointment,  that 
^he  had  long  since  mis!»ed  the  bo«»k,  and  had  never 
recovered  it.     I  felt  vexed  in  the  extreme. 

The  Joy  with  which  the  news  of  my  picture  was 
hailed  at  hume  may  readily  be  imagined.  There  was 
one,  however,  to  whom  it  may  have  been  more  welcome 
fven  than  to  my  own  houaehold :  to  her,  as  to  mysdf,  it 
was  hope  seen  nearer.  I  could  scarcely  have  assigned 
a  reason  why  1  refrained  from  mentioning  to  her,  or  to 
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say  one,  the  strange  point  of  resemblance  which  I  had 
been  led  to  perceive ;  but  from  some  unaccountable 
reluctance  1  kept  it  to  myself  at  the  time.  The  matter 
was  detailed  in  the  journal  of  the  worthy  poet-critic  who 
had  made  the  discovery  ;  such  scraps  of  research  being 
much  too  scarce  not  to  be  worked  to  their  utmost;  it 
may  be  too  that  my  precipitate  retreat  had  left  him  in 
the  belief  of  my  being  a  convicted  plagiarist.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  either  Mary's  family  or  my  own 
saw  the  paper ;  and  indeed  it  was  much  too  aesthetic  to 
permit  itself  many  readers. 

Meanwhile,  my  picture  was  obtaining  that  amount  of 
notice,  favourable  with  unfavourable,  which  constitutes 
success,  and  was  not  long  in  finding  a  purchaser.  My 
way  seemed  clearing  before  me.  Still,  I  could  not 
prevent  my  mind  from  dwelling  on  the  curious  incident 
connected  with  the  p>ainting,  and  which,  by  constant 
brooding  upon  it,  had  begun  to  assume,  in  my  idea, 
almost  the  character  of  a  mystery.  The  coincidence  was 
the  more  singular  that  my  work,  being  in  subject, 
costume,  and  accessories,  English,  and  of  the  present 
period,  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  to  suggest  so 
striking  an  affinity  in  style  to  the  productions  of  one  of 
the  earliest  Italian  painters. 

The  gentleman  who  purchased  my  picture  had  com- 
missioned me  at  the  same  time  for  another.  I  had 
always  entertained  a  great  wish  to  visit  Italy,  but  now 
a  still  stronger  impulse  than  before  drew  me  thither. 
All  substantial  record  having  been  lost,  I  could  hardly 
persuade  myself  that  the  idol  of  my  childhood,  and  the 
worship  1  had  rendered  it,  was  not  all  an  unreal  dream  : 
and  every  day  the  longing  possessed  me  more  strongly 
to  look  with  my  own  eyes  upon  the  veritable  St.  Agnes. 
Not  holding  myself  free  to  marry  as  yet,  I  therefore 
determined  (having  it  now  within  my  power)  that  1 
would  seek  Italy  at  once,  and  remain  there  while  1 
painted  my  next  picture.  Nor  could  even  the  t 
of  leaving  Mary  deter  me  from  this  resolut^" 
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On  the  day  I  quitted  England,  Mary's  father  again 
placed  her  hand  in  mine,  and  renewed  his  promise ;  but 
our  own  hearts  were  a  covenant  between  us. 

From  this  point,  my  narrative  will  proceed  more 
rapidly  to  its  issue.  Some  lives  of  men  are  as  the  sea 
is,  continually  vexed  and  trampled  with  winds.  Others 
are,  as  it  were,  left  on  the  beach.  There  the  wave  is 
long  in  reaching  its  tide-mark,  where  it  abides  but  a 
moment ;  afterwards,  for  the  rest  of  that  day,  the  water 
is  shifted  back  more  or  less  slowly;  the  sand  it  has 
filled  hardens;  and  hourly  the  wind  drives  lower  till 
nightfall. 

To  dwell  here  on  mv  travels  anv  further  than  in  so 
much  as  they  c<inccm  the  thread  of  my  story,  would  be 
superfluous.  The  first  place  where  I  established  myself, 
on  arriving  in  the  Papal  State,  was  Bologna,  since  it  was 
there,  as  1  well  remembered,  that  the  St.  Agnes  of 
Bucciuolo  Angiolicri  u*as  said  to  be.  I  soon  became 
convinced,  however,  after  ransacking  the  galleries  and 
private  collections,  that  I  had  been  misinformed.  The 
great  CI(*mentine  is  for  the  most  part  a  dismal  wilderness 
of  liolognese  Art,  "  where  nothing  is  that  hath  life,*' 
being  rendered  only  the  more  ghastly  by  the  "  life-in- 
de.it h  **  of  (iuido  and  the  Cararci ;  and  the  private 
Cfillectitrs  seem  to  emulate  the  Clementine. 

From  l^»lof;na  I  removed  to  Rome,  where  I  stayed 
only  fur  a  month,  and  pn>ceeded  thence  into  Tuscany. 
Here,  in  the  painter's  native  province,  after  all,  I 
thought  the  picture  was  must  likely  to  be  found  ;  as  is 
generally  the  case  with  artists  who  have  produced  com- 
paratively few  u-orks,  and  whose  fame  is  not  of  the 
hi;:hest  orfirr  of  all.  Having  visited  Siena  and  Are22o, 
1  tij<»k  up  my  alKide  in  Florence.  Here,  however,  seeing 
the  necessity  of  getting  to  work  at  once,  I  commenced 
my  next  picture,  devoting  to  it  a  certain  number  of  hours 
ea<^h  day  ;  the  re>t  of  my  time  being  chiefly  spent  among 
the  galleries,  where  1  continued  my  search.  The  Sc 
Agnes  still  eluded  me ;  but  in  the  Pitti  and  elsewhere, 
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I  met  with  several  works  of  Bucciuolo  ;  in  all  of  whicb 
I  thought,  in  faci,  that  I  could  myself  recognize,  despite 
the  wide  diSerence  both  of  subject  and  occasional  treat- 
ment, B  certain  mental  approximation,  not  easily  defined, 
to  the  style  of  my  own  productions.  The  peculiarities 
of  feeling  and  manner  which  had  attracted  my  boyish 
admiration  had  evidently  sunk  deep,  and  maintained, 
though  hitherto  unpcrccived,  their  influence  over  rae. 

I  had  been  at  Florence  for  about  three  months,  and 
my  picture  was  progressing,  though  slowly  enough; 
moreover,  the  other  idea  which  engrossed  nie  was  losing 
its  enei^,  by  the  recurrence  of  defeat,  so  that  !  now 
detennined  on  leaving  the  thing  mainly  to  chance,  and 
went  here  and  there,  during  the  hours  when  I  was  not 
at  work,  seeing  what  was  to  see.  One  day,  howrever, 
being  in  a  bookseller's  shop,  1  came  upon  some  numbers 
of  a  new  Dictionary  of  Works  of  Art,  then  in  course  of 
publication,  where  it  was  stated  that  a  painting  of  St. 
Agnes,  by  Bucciuolo  Angiolieri,  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Academy  of  Perugia.  This  then,  doubtless,  was 
the  work  I  wished  to  see;  and  when  in  the  Roman 
States,  1  must  already  have  passed  upon  my  search 
through  the  town  which  contained  it.  In  how  many 
books  had  1  rummaged  for  the  Information  which  chance 
had  at  length  thrown  in  my  way  I  I  was  almost  inclined 
to  be  provoked  with  so  inglorious  a  success.  All  my 
interest  in  the  pursuit,  however,  revived  at  once,  and  I 
immediately  commenced  taking  measures  for  retracing 
my  Steps  to  Perugia.  Before  doing  so  I  despatched  a 
long  letter  to  Mary,  with  whom  I  kept  up  a  correspon- 
dence, telling  her  where  to  direct  her  nest  missive,  but 
without  informing  her  as  to  the  motive  of  my  abrupt 
removal,  although  in  my  letter  I  dwelt  at  some  length, 
among  other  topics,  on  those  works  of  Bucciuolo  which 
I  had  met  with  at  Florence. 

I  arrived  at  Perugia  late  in  the  evening,  and  to  see  the 
gallery  before  the  next  morning  was  out  of  the  question. 
1  passed  a  most  restless  night.      The  same  one  thought 
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had  been  more  or  less  with  me  during  the  whole  of  my 
journey,  and  would  not  leave  me  now  until  my  wish  Mras 
satisfied.  The  next  day  proved  to  be  one  on  which  the 
picturrs  were  not  visible ;  so  that  on  hastening  to  the 
Academy  in  the  morning,  I  was  again  disappointed. 
Upon  the  second  day,  had  they  refused  me  admittance^ 
1  believe  I  should  have  resorted  to  desperate  measures. 
The  doors  however  were  at  last  wide  open.  Having 
put  the  swarm  of  guides  to  rout,  I  set  my  feet  on  the 
threshold  ;  and  such  is  the  power  of  one  absorbing  idea, 
long  suffered  to  dwell  on  the  mind,  that  as  I  entered 
I  felt  my  heart  choke  me  as  if  with  some  vague 
apprehension. 

This  p«irtton  of  my  story  which  the  reader  has  already 
gone  through  is  so  un romantic  and  easy  uf  belief,  that  I 
fear  the  sLirtiing  circumstances  which  remain  to  be  told 
will  jar  upon  hmi  all  the  more  by  contrast  as  a  clumsy 
fabrication.  My  c<iursc,  however,  must  be  to  speak  on, 
relating  to  the  best  of  my  memory  things  in  which  the 
memory  is  not  likely  to  have  failed  ;  and  reserving  at 
least  my  own  inward  knowledge  that  all  the  events  ol 
this  narrative  (however  unequal  the  measure  of  credit 
they  may  obtain)  have  been  equally,  with  myself, 
matters  of  [XTsonal  experience. 

The  Academy  of  Fenigia  is,  in  its  little  sphere,  one 
of  the  high  places  of  privilege ;  and  the  first  nxim,  the 
Council  Chamber,  full  of  rickety  arm  chairs,  is  hung 
with  the  presentation  pictures  of  the  members,  a  collec- 
tion of  iniligrnous  grandeurs  of  the  school  of  David.  I 
purchased  a  catalogue  of  an  old  woman  who  was  knitting 
in  one  comer,  and  proceeded  to  turn  the  leaves  with 
ncr\'ous  anxiety.  Having  found  that  the  Florentine 
pictures  were  in  the  last  room,  1  commenced  hurrying 
across  the  rest  of  the  gallery  as  fast  as  the  polish  of  the 
waxed  boards  would  permit  There  was  no  visitor 
besides  myself  in  the  rooms,  which  were  full  of  Romanp 
bologncsc,  and  I'eriigian  handiwork  :  one  or  two  students 
only,  who  had  set  up  their  easels  before  some  maater- 
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J  ^the  "advanced"  style,  stared  round  in  wonder 

I  reverent  haste.     As  I  walked,  I  continued  my 

I  the  catalogue ;  so  that,  by  the  time  I  reached 

icntine   room,    I    had    found   the   number,   and 

waikea,  with  a  beating  heart,  straight  up  to  the  picture 

The  picture  is  about  half  the  size  of  life  ;  it  represents 

a  beautiful  woman,  seated,  in  the  costume  of  the  painter's 

6me,  richly  adorned  with  jewels ;  she  holds    a  palm 

branch,  and  a  lamb  nestles  to  her  feet.     The  glory  round 

her  head  is  a  device  pricked  without  colour  on  the  gold 

background,  which  is  full  of  the  faces  of  angels.     The 

countenance  was  the  one  known  to  me,  by  a    feeble 

reflex,  in  childhood;  it  was  also  the  exact  portrait  of 

Mary,  feature  by  feature.      I  had  been  absent  from  her 

for  more  than  five  months,  and  it  was  like  seeing  her 

As  I  looked,  my  whole  life  seemed  to  crowd  about  me^ 
and  to  stun  me  like  a  pulse  in  my  head.  For  some 
time  I  stood  lost  in  astonishment,  admiration,  perplex- 
ity helpless  of  conjecture,  and  an  almost  painful  sense  of 
love, 

I  had  seen  that  in  the  catalogue  there  was  some 
account  of  the  picture ;  and  now,  after  a  long  while,  1 
removed  my  eyes,  dizzy  with  gazing  and  with  thought, 
from  the  face,  and  read  in  Italian  as  follows : 

"No.  212.  St.  Agues,  with  a  glory  of  angels.  By 
Buceiuolo  AngiolUri. 

"  Bertuccio,  Buccio,  or  Buceiuolo  d'Orll  Angiolieri,  a 
native  of  Cignana  in  the  Florentine  territory,  was  born 
in  1405  and  died  in  1460.  He  was  the  friend,  and  has 
been  described  as  the  pupil,  of  Benozzo  Gozzoli ;  which 
latter  statement  is  not  likely  to  be  correct,  since  their 
ages  were  nearly  the  same,  as  are  also  the  dates  of  their 
earliest  known  pictures, 

"  He  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce 
a  perfectly  nude  figure  in  a  devotional  subject  (the  St. 
Sebastian  now  at  Florence) ;  an  opinion  which  Professor 
Ehrenhaupt  has  called  in  question,  by  fixing  the  date  of 
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the  five  anonymous  frescoes  in  the  Church  of  Ssnt* 
Andrea  d'Oltr  'arno,  which  contain  several  nude  figures, 
at  a  period  antecedent  to  that  in  which  he  flourished. 
His  works  are  to  be  met  with  at  Florence,  at  Lucca,  and 
in  one  or  two  cities  of  Germany.  The  present  picture, 
though  ostensibly  representing  St.  Agnes,  is  the  por- 
trait  of  Hianzifiore  diall  'Ambra,  a  lady  to  whom  the 
painter  was  deeply  attached,  and  who  died  early.  The 
circumstances  connected  by  tradition  with  the  painting 
of  this  picture  are  of  a  peculiarly  melancholy  nature. 

"  It  appears  that,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  faction,  the  lady's 
family  were  exiled  from  Florence,  and  took  refuge  at 
Lucca ;  where  some  of  them  were  delivered  by  treachery 
to  their  enemies  and  put  to  death.  These  accumulated 
misfortunes  (not  the  least  among  which  was  the  separa- 
tion frt>m  her  lover,  who,  on  account  of  his  own  ties  and 
connections,  could  not  quit  Florence),  preyed  fatally  on 
the  mind  and  health  of  Blanzifiorc ;  and  before  many 
months  had  passed,  she  was  declared  to  be  beyond 
medicinal  aid.  No  sooner  did  she  learn  this,  than  her 
tirst  thought  was  of  the  misery  which  her  death  would 
occasion  her  lover ;  and  she  insisted  on  his  being  sum- 
moned immediately  from  Florence,  that  they  might  at 
least  sec  each  other  once  again  upon  earth.  When,  on  his 
arrival,  she  witnessed  his  anguish  at  thus  losing  her  for 
ever,  Blanzifiorc  declared  that  she  would  rise  at  once 
fmin  her  bed,  and  that  Bucciuolo  should  paint  her  por- 
trait l)oforc  she  died ;  for  so,  she  said,  there  should  still 
remain  something  to  him  whereby  to  have  her  in 
mcmury.  In  this  will  she  persisted  against  all  remon- 
strance occasioned  by  the  fears  of  her  friends ;  and  for 
two  days,  though  in  a  dying  state,  she  sat  with  wonder- 
ful energy  to  her  lover :  clad  in  her  most  sumptuous 
attirr,  and  arrayed  with  all  her  jewels :  her  two  sisters 
remaining  r< instantly  at  her  side,  to  sustain  her  and 
supply  n-st'iratives.  On  the  third  day,  while  Bucciuolo 
was  still  at  wiirk,  she  died  without  moving. 

"  .M'tcr  her  death,  Bucciuolo  finished  the  portrait,  and 
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added  to  it  the  attributes  of  St  Agnes,  in  honour  of  bv 
purity.  He  kept  it  always  near  him  during  his  lifetime; 
and,  in  dying,  bequeathed  it  to  the  Chnrcfa  of  Santa 
Agnese  dci  Lavoranti,  where  he  was  buried  at  her  side. 
Daring  all  the  yeare  of  his  life,  after  the  death  of  BUn- 
zifiore,  he  remained  at  Lucca :  where  some  of  his  works 
are  still  to  be  found. 

"  The  present  picture  has  been  copied  many  dmcs,  but 
never  competently  engraved  ;  and  was  among  those  con- 
veyed to  Paris  by  Bonaparte,  in  the  days  of  his  otnoipo- 
tence." 

The  feeling  of  wonder  which  attained  bewilderment, 
as  1  pmceedcd  with  this  notice,  was  yet  less  strong  than 
an  intense  pcnetradng  sympathy  excited  ia  me  by  the 
unba[q>y  narrative,  which  I  could  not  easily  have 
accounted  for,  but  which  so  overcame  me  that,  as  I 
finished,  (he  tears  snjng  my  eyes.  I  remained  for  some 
lime  leaning  upon  the  bar  which  separated  me  from  the 
picture,  till  at  last  my  mind  settled  to  more  definite 
thought.  But  thought  here  only  served  to  confound.  A 
woman  had  then  lived  four  hundred  years  since,  of 
whom  that  picture  was  the  portrait ;  and  my  own  eyes 
bore  me  witness  that  it  was  also  the  surpassingly  per- 
fect resemblance  of  a  woman  now  living  and  breathing, 
— of  my  own  affianced  bride  1  While  I  stood,  these 
things  grew  and  grew  upon  my  mind,  till  my  thoughts 
seemed  to  hustle  about  me  like  pent-up  air. 

The  catalogue  was  still  open  in  my  hand;  and  now, 
as  my  eyes  wandered,  in  aimless  distraction,  over  the 
page,  they  were  arrested  by  these  words:  "No.  231. 
Portrait  of  Bucciuoh  Angioiieri  pain/ed  by  himself."  At 
first  my  bewildered  perceptions  scarcely  attached  a 
meaning  to  the  words;  yet,  owing  no  doubt  to  the 
direction  of  my  thoughts,  my  eye  dwelt  upon  them,  and 
continued  to  peruse  them  over  and  over,  until  at  last 
their  purport  Hashed  upon  me.  At  the  same  instant 
that  it  did  so,  I  turned  round  and  glanced  rapidly  over 
the  walls  for  the  number  :  it  was  at  the  other  end  of  the 
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room.  A  trembling  suspense,  with  something  almost  ot 
involuntary*  awe,  was  u(>on  me  as  I  ran  tounrds  the 
••p«»l ;  thf  j»irturc  was  hung  low;  I  stooped  over  the  rail 
to  liM.k  clo*«ely  at  it,  and  was  face  to  face  with  myself! 
1  can  nvall  my  ftt-hng  at  that  moment,  only  as  one  of 
the  most  lively  and  exquisite  fear. 

It  was  mysc-lf,  <if  nearly  the  same  age  as  mine  was 
then,  but  fxThnps  a  little  older.  The  hair  and  beard 
werr  of  my  colour,  trimmed  in  an  antique  fashion;  and 
the  dress  bcl«>n^ed  to  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury*. In  the  background  was  a  portion  of  the  city  of 
Fltirencr.  One  of  the  upper  corners  contained  this 
inscription : — 

Al.BERTLs»»  ORI-ITIS   ANGELERIUS 

x.\.\\.  sr.t  XXIV. 

That  it  ««>  my  p<irirait, — that  the  St.  Agnes  was  the 
portrait  of  Mary, — ami  that  lM»th  had  been  painted  by 
invM-if  fi>ur  hundred  years  agi», — this  now  rose  up  dis- 
tinctly before  me  as  the  one  and  only  s«»Iution  uf  so 
startling  a  mystery,  and  as  bcin^,  in  fact,  that  result 
round  uhicli,  itr  some  p^jrtion  of  which,  my  suul  had 
been  blindly  hovrrin^r,  uncertain  of  itself.  The  tremen- 
<1«»UH  cxi>«;rirnce  <»f  that  moment,  the  like  of  which  has 
ntver,  |H:rha]»s,  l»een  known  to  any  other  man,  must 
rrmain  uii«ii— «Til>e<l ;  since  the  d«*s*'riptii>n,  read  calmly 
at  r*fnii:>on  bi^urc,  could  s«'em  but  fantastic  raving.  I 
was  A>  one  wlio,  citniinK  after  a  wilderness  to  si»me  city 
df-ad  Mnre  the  tirst  w^rld,  should  tind  an)i>ng  the  tombs 
a  l.iiinan  b<Miy  in  his  own  exact  image,  embalmed  ; 
l.avi::^  ttie  Mai  krneil  coin  still  within  its  lips,  and  tiie 
jars  -till  at  iis  >ide,  in  hi»nour  uf  gods  whose  ver>'  names 
,iV*'  ab-  ■I:»'biMi. 

At"!»T  th»-  tip»t  incai>ablc  pause,  during  which  1  stood 
r-"  tf'l  t<»  th»'  ^\f**\t  I  ••••uld   no  l'»nper  endure  to  liKik  <m 
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the  picture,  and  turning  away,  fled  back  through  the 
rooms  and  into  the  street.  I  reached  il  with  the  swcal 
springing  on  my  forehead,  and  my  face  felt  pale  and 
cold  in  the  sun. 

As  I  hurried  homewards,  amid  all  the  chaos  of  my 
ideas,  I  had  clearly  resolved  on  one  thing, — namely,  that 
I  would  leave  Perugia  that  night  on  my  return  to  Eng- 
land. I  had  passports  which  would  carry  me  as  fiir  as 
the  confines  of  Italy ;  and  when  there  I  counted  on  some- 
how getting  them  signed  at  onee  by  the  requisite 
authorities,  so  as  to  pursue  my  journey  without  delay. 

On  entering  my  room  in  the  hotel  where  1  had  put  up, 
1  found  a  letter  from  Mary  lying  on  the  table.  I  was 
too  much  agitated  with  conflicting  thoughts  to  open  it  at 
once ;  and  therefore  allowed  it  to  remain  till  my  pertur- 
bation should  in  some  measure  have  subsided,  t  drew 
the  blinds  before  my  windows,  and  covered  my  face  1" 
think;  my  forehead  was  still  damp  between  my  hands. 
At  least  an  hour  must  have  elapsed  in  that  tumult  of  the 
spirit  which  leaves  no  impression  behind,  before  1  opiened 
the  letter. 

It  was  an  answer  to  the  one  which  I  had  posted  before 
leaving  Florence,  After  many  questions  and  much  news 
of  home,  there  was  a  paragraph  which  ran  thus  : — 

"The  account  you  give  me  of  the  works  of  Bucciuolo 
Angiolieri  interested  me  greatly,  I  am  surprised  never 
to  have  heard  you  mention  him  before,  as  he  appears  to 
find  so  much  favour  with  you.  Hut  perhaps  he  was  un- 
known to  you  till  now.  How  I  wish  I  could  stand  by 
your  side  before  his  pictures,  to  enjoy  them  with  you 
and  hear  you  interpret  their  beauties !  I  assure  you  that 
what  you  say  about  them  is  so  vivid,  and  shows  so  much 
insight  into  all  the  meanings  of  the  painter,  that,  while 
reading,  1  could  scarcely  divest  myself  of  the  impression 
that  you  were  describing  some  of  your  own  works," 

As  1  finished  the  last  sentence,  the  paper  fell  from  my 
hands,  A  solemn  passage  of  scripture  had  been  running 
in  my  mind;  and  as  1  again  lay  back  and  hid  my  aow 
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burning  and  fevered  face,  I  repeated  it  aloud : — **  How 
unsearchable  are  Thy  judgments,  and  Thy  ways  past 
finding  out  !" 

As  I  have  said,  my  intention  was  to  set  out  from 
Perugia  that  same*  night;  but  on  making  enquiry,  I 
found  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so  before  the 
morning,  as  there  was  no  conveyance  till  then.  Post- 
horscfs  indeed,  I  might  have  had,  but  of  this  my  re- 
sources Would  not  permit  me  to  think.  That  was  a 
troubled  and  gloomy  evening  for  me.  1  wrote,  as  well 
as  my  disturl>ed  state  would  allow  me,  a  short  letter  to 
my  mother,  and  one  to  Mar>',  to  apprise  them  of  my 
return ;  after  which,  I  went  early  to  bed,  and,  contrary 
to  my  ex|KH:tations,  was  soon  asleep. 

That  night  1  had  a  dream,  which  has  remained  as 
clear  and  whole  in  my  memor>'  as  the  events  of  the  day : 
and  H*»  slranijr  were  those  events — s*)  apart  from  the 
rest  of  my  lite  till  then, — that  1  could  sometimes  almost 
persuade  niys«*If  that  my  dream  of  that  night  also  was 
not  without  a  nivstic  real  it  v. 

I  dreamt  that  I  was  in  London,  at  the  exhibition  where 
my  picture  had  been  ;  but  in  the  place  of  my  picture, 
which  1  o>uld  not  see,  there  hung  the  St.  Agnes  ot 
Perugia.  A  <Towd  was  bcf(»rc  it ;  and  I  heard  several 
say  that  it  wan  against  the  rules  to  hang  that  picture,  for 
that  the  {Kiinter  (naming  me)  u-as  dead  At  this,  a 
woman  who  was  there  began  to  weep :  I  looked  at  her 
and  |x*rreive<1  it  to  he  Mary.  She  had  her  arm  in  that 
of  a  man  wh^i  ap|)earc<i  to  wear  a  masquerade  dress ; 
his  iKitk  was  towards  me,  and  he  was  busily  writing  on 
<omr  t.ihl«*ts  ;  hut  on  peering  over  his  shoulder,  I  saw 
that  his  |H*ni-iI  left  no  mark  where  it  passed,  which  he 
did  n'*t  s«-eni  to  perceive,  however,  going  on  as  before. 
I  sf)i>ke  to  Mary,  but  she  continued  crying  and  did  not 
lixik  up.  1  then  ti»uchcd  her  companion  on  the  shoulder ; 
but  tinding  that  he  paid  no  attention,  1  shook  him  and 
told  him  tt>  resign  that  lad>''8  arm  to  me,  as  she  was  my 
bride.     He  then  turned  round  suddenly,  mod  showed  me 
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my  own  face  with  the  hair  and  beard  quaintly  cut,  x$  tl 
the  portrait  ol"  Bucciuolo.  After  looking  maamfuHytt. 
me,  he  sniil,  "  Not  mine,  rriend,  but  neither  thine :  "  ani 
while  he  Mpoke,  his  face  fell  in  like  a  dead  focc  lleaa- 
time,  every  ont-  seemed  pale  and  uneasy,  and  theyb^a 
to  whispi-r  in  knots;  and  i  "  at  once  I  Tound  opposiw 
me  the  critic  [  met  at  the  gaiii^ry,  who  was  saying  some- 
thing; I  CuiLJd  not  understand,  liut  so  fast  that  he  panted 
and  Itcpt  wiping  his  forehead.  Then  my  dream  changed. 
I  was  g.iiiij;  up  stairs  to  my  room  at  home,  whefc  1 
thought  Mary  was  waiting  to  sit  for  her  portraiL 
Btoircue  was  quit<:  dark ;  and  as  I  went  up. 


of  Mveral  pc: 
deBcendiiig;  and 
had  readied  the  top, 
the  door,  when  it  w 

and  lookinK  in,  I  ^ai 

bcsiilc  her  that  ' 
middle  of  the  ro< 
'•  O  l^rd. 


V  passed  by  m 


;,  as  if  tl 
1  among  I 
ind  was  feeling  for  the  handle  «fi| 
was  opiened  suddenly  by  an  angel; 

^aw,  not  Mary,  but  a  woman  whc-^ 
with  white  light,  and  who  had  a  lamb 
vas  bleating  aloud.  She  knelt  in  the 
im,  and  1  heard  her  say  several  times : 
ore  than  he  can  bear.  Spare  him,  0 
Lord,  for  her  sake  whom  he  consecrated  to  me."  After 
this,  music  came  out  of  heaven,  and  1  thought  to  have 
heard  speech ;  but  instead,  there  was  silence  that  woke 

This  dream  must  have  occurred  repeatedly  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  for  1  remember  waking  up  in  perfect 
darkness,  overpowered  with  fear,  and  crying  out  in  the 
words  which  I  had  heard  spoken  by  the  woman  ;  and 
when  I  woke  in  the  morning,  it  was  from  the  same 
dream,  and  the  same  words  were  on  my  lips. 

During  the  two  days  passed  at  Perugia,  1  had  not  had 
time  to  think  of  the  picture  I  was  engaged  upon,  which 
had  therefore  remained  in  its  packing-case,  as  had  also 
the  rest  of  my  baggage.  I  was  thus  in  readiness  to  start 
without  further  preliminaries.  My  mind  was  so  con- 
fused and  disturbed  that  1  have  but  a  faint  recollection 
of  that  morning  ;  to  the  agitating  events  of  the  previous 
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day,  my  dream  had  now  added,  in  spite  of  myself,  a 

vai;uc  fnrctxidinK  of  calamity. 

Nil  obstacle  »>ccurretl  throughout  the  course  of  my 
JDuniry,  which  was,  even  at  that  recent  date,  a  longer 
one  than  it  is  now.  The  whole  time,  with  me,  was 
oivupifr<l  hy  one  haunting  and  despotic  idea:  it  accom- 
panicrd  mv  all  day  on  the  road  ;  and  if  we  paused  at 
niijht  it  cither  held  mc  awake  or  drove  all  rest  from  my 
slri-p.  It  i^  owing  to  this,  1  suppose,  that  the  wretched 
niiMic  of  cunvcyani'c,  the  evil  ronds,  the  evil  weather, 
thf  rvil  inn-i,  thr  ha  passings  of  petty  authorities,  and  all 
tht><c  aniMv.inrcs  which  are  set  as  close  as  milestones 
all  ovi-r  the  CMntincnt,  remain  in  my  memory  only  with 
a  g«*nfr;i!  stiiso  i-f  discomfort.  M4)re»»ver,  on  the  day 
whi'H  1  Irtt  IVrugia  I  had  felt  the  seeds  of  fever  already 
in  my  vrni«« ;  and  during  the  journey  this  oppression 
k«*pt  r.«nsMritly  on  the  increase.  I  was  obliged,  however, 
rairtuliy  tn  niiircal  it,  since*  the  panic  of  the  cholera  was 
ag.iin  in  Kuro^ie,  and  any  sign  of  illness  would  have 
cau'^'cl  nil"  to  !m*  Ifft  at  once  on  the  road. 

liy  till*  nii:ht  of  my  arrival  in  Ijondon,  1  felt  that  I  was 
truly  an<l  si-ritiusly  ill  ;  and,  indeed,  during  the  last 
part  I  if  \\\r  j-airney,  physical  suffering  had  for  the  first 
time  ^uiv'-f-tlc  !  in  partially  distracting  my  thought  from 
the  thing  vvhi' h  |Hwsr*ised  it  The  first  inquiries  1  made 
of  my  lamily  were  n*gar<ling  Mary.  I  learned  that  she 
at  lca<«t  w.iN  still  in  g«Htd  health,  and  anxiously  loi>king 
for  my  arrival  ;  that  nhe  would  have  been  there,  indeed, 
but  that  I  had  n<it  b(*en  ex(H*cteil  till  a  day  later.  This 
wa-  a  wriirht  takiMi  from  my  heart.  After  scarcely  more 
th.m  an  hour  po^^M-d  among  my  <;imily,  1  repaired  to  my 
1>*m1  ;  Nith  Ui'ly  and  mind  had  at  length  a  perfect  craving 
for  ri'-^t.  My  mother,  immediately  on  my  arrival,  had 
notit-t-il  my  flushed  and  haggard  apixrarance ;  but  when 
quf'stii.nrd  by  her  I  attributed  this  to  the  fatigues  of 
travelling. 

In  spite  of  my  extreme  need  of  slc^ep,  and  the  wish  I 
felt  for  it,   I   believe  that  I  slept  but  liule  that  night 


wRiw  STT  jTi-iuiJ  jicr.'v'irT,  *a:oc:.  :«f  sJwaria  ifjr  the 

•.fj-^,  E  r«iiv;v«r;  iftaa  3  sr-jrji  k  itK  k-I]  ibe  wb^ie  » 

•/t'lk^rj  rjAZ.'jr*:  of  "Jbe  discJoiSLr^  I  -k^es  »i>3C3t  ta  make, 
)  ;tr/.rr':.TiZ.y  'jf^i^i.  &*■':■(«  1  h»i  g!:>DC  fir  wiJi  my 
Wiry,  h'/ift-<rirr,  my  nyj'iyx  fdj  back  is  ber  sest,  scabbing 
v»'yl«;T,iJv ;  L'^r.  I'/it^,  aod  nosing  cp  K>  me,  kissed  me 
tnAny  lirfjfr*,  st:;!  '■',bt.:E:g  and  caliing  me  her  poor  boy. 
SfiP  ih'TH  1^;  ihi-  r-^^m.  I  locked  lowards  my  father, 
ard  Kaw  that  he  had  turned  a%vay  his  face.  Id  a  few 
tn'/irieni%  he  r'Ae  also  without  lookir.g  a*,  me,  aod  treot 
'/lit  at  fny  m-ith-ir  had  done. 

I  ijiu\A  ri'it  'juite  account  for  this,  but  n'as  so  weary  of 
ii'i»\it  and  crinj'-cture,  that  1  was  content  to  attribute  it  to 
the  feelings  cicited  by  my  narration  and  the  pity  for  all 
th'iv;  Ir'iubles  which  ihr?  events  1  spoke  of  had  brought 
iipin  llic  It  may  appear  strange,  but  I  believe  it  to 
have  in-en  the  feet,  that  the  startling  and  portentous 
r'-ality  which  thuse  events  had  for  me,  while  it  left  me 
~>>ly  prepared  for  wonder  and  perturbation  on  the  part 
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of  my  hearers,  prevented  the  idea  from  even  occurring 
to  me  that,  as  far  as  belief  went,  there  could  be  more 
hesitation  in  another's  than  in  my  own. 

It  was  not  long  l>efore  my  father  returned.  On  my 
question! nj;  him  as  to  the  cause  of  my  mother's  excite- 
ment, he  made  no  explicit  answer,  but  l>egged  to  hear 
the  remainder  of  what  I  had  to  dixlose.  I  went  on, 
therefore,  and  told  my  tale  to  the  end.  When  I  had 
finished,  my  father  again  app>eared  deeply  affected ;  but 
soon  recovering  himwlf,  endeavoured,  by  reasoning,  to 
persuade  me  either  that  the  circumstances  I  had  described 
had  no  fimndation  save  in  my  own  diseased  fancy,  or 
else  that  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence  incipient  illness 
had  caused  me  to  magnify  very  ordinary  events  into 
marvels  and  omens. 

Finding  that  I  still  persisted  in  my  conviction  of  their 
actuality,  he  then  inf<»rmed  me  that  the  matters  I  had 
related  were  already  known  to  hinibelf  and  to  my  mother 
through  the  disjuintcd  ravines  of  my  long  delirium,  in 
whii'h  I  had  dwelt  on  the  same  theme  incessantly ;  and 
that  their  grief,  which  I  had  remarked,  was  occasioned 
by  hearing  me  discourse  thus  connectedly  on  the  same 
wild  and  unreal  subject,  after  they  had  hoped  me  to  be 
on  the  road  to  recovery.  To  ci>nvince  me  that  this 
could  merely  be  the  effect  of  prolonged  illness,  he  led 
me  to  rt-mark  that  I  had  never  till  then  alluded  to  the 
topic,  either  by  word  or  in  any  of  my  letters,  although, 
by  my  account,  the  chain  of  coincidences  had  already 
begun  U*fi»re  I  left  England.  Lastly,  he  inplored  me 
most  earnestly  at  once  to  resist  and  dispel  this  fantastic 
brain-strkness,  lest  the  same  idea,  allowed  to  retain 
possc?»<i«in  of  my  mind,  mi{;ht  end,— as  he  dreaded  to 
think  that  it  indct-d  might, — by  endangering  my  reason. 

Mv  father's  last  words  struck  me  like  a  stone  in  the 
riKiuth ;  there  was  no  longer  any  answer  that  I  could 
make.  I  was  very  weak  at  the  time,  and  I  l>elieve  I 
lay  down  in  my  bed  and  sobbed.  I  remember  it  was 
on  that  day  that  it  seemed  to  me  of  nu  use  to  see  Mary 
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again,  or,  iixleed,  to  strive  agiUR  after  any  aint  I  bad 
had,  and  that  for  the  first  time  1  wished  to  die ;  and 
theti  it  teas  that  there  came  distiactly,  such  as  it  may 
nevtr  have  come  to  any  other  man,  the   nnutterabte 

susfiiii'in  of  the  vanity  of  deail). 

Yxcm\  that  day  until  1  was  able  to  leave  my  bed,  I 
nev'jr  in  any  way  alluded  to  tlic  same  tenrible  subject; 
but  1  feared  my  Other's  eye  as  though  1  bad  been 
indeed  a  madmaa  It  is  a  wonder  thai  I  did  not 
really  lose  my  senses.  I  lived  in  a  continual  panic  1^ 
I  should  again  speak  of  that  mat  tx  unconsciously,  and 
used  to  repeat  inwardlj-,  for  hours  together,  words 
enjoining  myself  to  silence.  Several  friends  of  the 
family,  who  had  made  constant  inquiries  during  my 
illness,  now  wished  to  see  me;  hut  this  I  strictly 
refiiscd,  being  in  fear  that  my  incubus  might  get  the 
better  of  me,  and  that  I  might  suddenly  implore  them  to 
say  if  they  had  any  recollection  of  a  former  existence. 
Even  a  voice  or  a  whistle  from  the  street  would  set  me 
wondering  whether  that  man  also  had  lived  before,  and 
if  so,  why  I  alone  should  be  cursed  with  this  awful 
knowledge.  It  was  useless  even  to  seek  relief  in  books ; 
f.ir  the  name  of  any  historical  character  occurring  at  once 
disturbed  my  ffvercd  mind  with  conjectures  as  to  what 
name  its  possessor  now  bore,  who  he  was,  and  in  what 
country  his  lot  was  cast. 

For  another  week  after  that  day  1  was  confined  to  my 
room,  and  then  at  last  I  might  go  forth.  Latterly,  I  had 
scarcely  spoken  to  any  one,  but  I  do  not  think  that  either 
my  father  or  my  mother  imagined  I  had  forgotten.  It 
was  on  a  Sunday  that  1  left  the  house  for  the  first  time. 
Some  person  must  have  been  buried  at  the  neighbouring 
diurch  very  early  that  morning,  for  I  recollect  that  the 
first  thing  I  heard  upon  waking  was  the  funeral  bell. 
I  had  had,  during  the  night,  but  a  restless  throbbing 
kind  of  sleep;  and  I  suppose  it  was  my  excited  nerves 
which  made  mc  wait  with  a  feeling  of  ominous  dread 
tlirough  the  long  pauses  of  the  tolling,  unbroken  as  they 
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were  by  any  sound  from  the  silent  Sunday  streets, 
except  the  twitter  of  birds  aNmt  the  housetops.  The 
last  knell  had  Um^  cea:>ed,  and  I  had  been  lying  for  some 
time  in  bitter  reverie,  when  the  bells  be{;an  to  ring  for 
church.  I  cannot  express  the  sudden  refreshing  joj' 
which  tilled  me  at  that  moment.  I  n»se  from  my  bed, 
and  kneeling  down,  prayed  while  the  sound  lasted. 

On  j'»ininK  my  [Barents  at  break fa>t,  I  made  my  mother 
repeat  ti>  me  once  morp  h«>w  many  times  Mary  had 
atlled  duriii}^  my  illnes'i,  and  all  that  she  had  said  and 
d^ne.  They  t<»!d  me  that  she  would  probably  be  there 
that  nu>rnini;  ;  but  my  inipati<'nix*  would  not  permit  me 
to  wait ;  I  must  \n^  and  s<*ek  her  myself  at  once.  Often 
alrrady,  siiid  my  parents,  she  had  wished  and  begged 
li.  >t<-  mr,  but  t!i<"y  had  feared  f«»r  my  strength.  This 
wa->  in  my  th"»u;;hts  as  I  left  the  h«'Use  ;  and  when, 
sluitiinj:  the  d<>«>r  behind  me,  1  st«K>d  once  again  in  the 
livinc  *»uu>»hiiie,  it  s<'emed  as  if  her  love  burst  around 
me  likr  iiuisjr. 

I  s<-i  Mut  hastily  in  the  well-known  direction  of  Mary's 
h"»us»-  While  1  waik«*<l  through  the  cr<»wded  streets, 
thf  -^fi^sr  of  reality  grew  ui>»n  me  at  ever\'  step,  and  for 
the  tir-t  time  during;  some  mi>nths  I  felt  a  man  among 
Hien.  Any  artist  or  thfUiihtful  man  whats^x'ver,  whose 
li;e  lias  par->t'd  in  a  large  city,  can  s*arcely  fail,  in  course 
ol  tiir.e,  to  l:.iv«*  some  asSiK'iation  connecting  each  spot 
ci  ntinually  pa^'^d  and  repasv-d  with  the  labours  of  his 
own  mind.  In  the  wivkIs  and  fields  every  place  has  its 
pi'jMT  *-prll  and  my^-tery,  and  needs  no  consecration 
!r«'in  thoiijjlit ;  hut  wh«"rever  in  th**  daily  walk  through 
X\.r  tlii'iiiif  <i  and  jarring  city,  the  soul  has  read  some 
k:ji'Wj«.'<i^e  fr«»m  lifr.  or  laUiurc^  towards  some  birth 
Within  its  own  silence,  there  abides  the  glory  of  that 
h'»ur,  and  thr  cluuti  re»»ls  there  Inrfore  an  unseen  tabcr- 
i-.iclr.  And  thus  now,  with  myself,  old  trains  of  thought 
ar.<i  the  cor:cf-ptii»ns  of  former  years  came  back  as  I 
pjsM*d  ivm  one  swarming  resort  to  another,  and  seemed, 
by  contrast,  to  wake  my  spirit  from  its  wild  and  fantastic 
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broodings  lo  a  consciousness  of  something  like  actual 
existence ;  as  the  mere  reflections  of  objects,  sunk  in  tlic 
vague  pathless  water,  appear  almost  to  strengtber 
substance. 
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THE  ORCHARD  PIT. 

Men  tell  me  that  sleep  has  many  dreams ;  but  all  my 
life  I  have  dreamt  one  dream  alone. 

1  sec  a  glen  whose  sides  slope  upward  from  the  deep 
bed  of  a  dricd-up  stream,  and  either  slope  is  covered 
with  wild  apple-trees.  In  the  largest  tree,  within  the 
fork  whence  the  limbs  divide,  a  fair,  golden-haired 
woman  stands  and  sings,  with  one  white  arm  stretched 
along  a  branch  of  the  tree,  and  with  the  other  holding 
forth  a  bright  rcrd  apple,  as  if  to  some  one  coming  down 
the  slope.  Helow  her  feet  the  tre<*s  grow  more  and 
more  tangled,  and  stretch  from  both  sides  across  the  deep 
pit  below  :  and  the  pit  is  full  of  the  bodies  of  men. 

They  lie  in  heaps  beneath  the  si^reen  of  boughs,  with 
her  apples  bitten  in  their  hands ;  and  some  are  no 
more  than  ancient  bones  now,  and  some  seem  dead  but 
yesterday.  She  stands  over  them  in  the  glen,  and  sings 
for  ever,  and  oflers  her  apple  stilL 

This  dre*am  shows  me  no  strange  place.  I  know  the 
glen,  and  have  known  it  fnim  childhood,  and  heard  many 
tales  of  those*  who  have  died  there  by  the  Siren's  spell. 

1  pass  there  often  now,  and  look  at  it  as  one  might 
look  at  a  place  chosen  for  one's  grave.  I  see  nothing, 
but  I  know  that  it  means  death  for  me.  The  apple-trees 
are  like  others,  and  have  childish  memories  connected 
with  them,  though  I  was  taught  to  shun  the  place. 

Ni)  man  sees  the  woman  but  once,  and  then  no  other 
is  near;  and  no  man  sees  that  man  again. 

i  >nr  day,  in  hunting,  my  dogs  tracked  the  deer  to  that 
dell,  and  he  fl«*d  and  crouched  under  that  tree,  but  the 
diigs  would  not  go  near  him.  And  when  I  approached, 
he  l<N>ked  in  my  eyes  as  if  to  say,  "  Here  you  shall  die, 
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"rr-^  wr.  broih^ra.  Or.e  is  g:ce  there  already. 
f/T;'r  -lay  v.*:  WM':<t  for  his  reuirn  from  a  border  foray, 
a/iri  hi*  m'-fi  cair.";  \.'.Tr.c  vrl:hou:  hicr,  saying  ihat  he  had 
l/.l'l  thftm  h';  v,-^nt  Vi  seek  his  love  who  would  come  to 
rrif'.-t  hici  by  arr-jther  road.  But  anon  his  love  met 
th'^tri,  asfking  f^.r  him;  and  they  sought  him  \^inly  all 
that  (lay.  iJut  in  the  night  his  love  rose  from  a  dream  ; 
an'l  "ih':  Wfint  f>  the  edge  of  the  Siren's  dell,  and  there 
lay  (iiH  h<:)met  and  his  sword.  And  her  they  sought  in 
th"-  fnorniriK,  and  there  she  lay  dead.  None  has  ever 
I'.i'l  thi^  thing  to  my  love,  my  sweet  love  who  is  affianced 

('.  ni':. 

i>\\i:  (lay  at  tabic  my  love  ofTered  me  an  apple.  And 
ii«  I  t'i'ik  it  Hhc  laughed,  and  said,  "Do  not  eat,  it  is  the 
(mil  or  th(;  Siren's  dell,"  And  I  laughed  and  ate:  and 
III  IIk'  lii'iirt  'if  the  npple  was  a  red  stain  like  a  woman's 
rii'iiiih  ;  and  as  I  bit  it  I  could  feci  a  kiss  upon  my  lips. 
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The  same  evening  I  u-alked  with  my  love  by  that 
place,  and  she  would  needs  have  me  sit  with  her  under 
the  applo-trcc  in  which  the  Siren  is  said  to  stand.  Then 
blie  st«>ud  in  the  hollow  furk  iii  the  tree,  and  plucked  an 
apple,  and  stri-tohed  it  to  me  and  would  have  sung  :  but 
at  that  nioincnt  she  cried  out,  and  leaped  fruui  the  tree 
into  my  arni<«,  and  said  that  the  leaves  were  whispering 
other  words  to  her,  and  my  name  among  them.  She 
threw  the  apple  to  the  b(»ttom  of  the  dell,  and  foU 
liiwed  it  with  her  eyes,  to  sc*e  how  far  it  would  fall,  till 
it  was  hidden  by  the  tangled  boughs.  And  as  we  still 
liMikeil,  a  little  snake  crept  up  through  them. 

She  would  n<^*<ls  go  with  me  after%vards  to  pray  in  the 
church,  wlu-re  my  ancestors  and  hers  arc  buried  ;  and 
>he  litoked  round  on  the  efligic*^,  and  said,  "  llow  Itmg 
will  it  be  before  wc  lie  here  car\'<rd  together?"  And  I 
thought  I  he.ird  the  wind  in  the  apple-trees  that  seemed 
to  whisi>er,  "  11' »w  long  ?" 

And  latir  that  night,  when  all  were  asleep,  I  went  back 
to  the  dell,  and  s;iid  in  my  turn,  "I low  long?"  And 
fnr  a  moment  I  seemed  to  see  a  hand  and  apple  stretched 
fr>»in  the  middle  of  the  tree  where  my  love  had  stcxxl. 
And  tti(*n  it  was  g<me  :  and  I  plucked  the  apples  and  bit 
then),  and  cast  them  in  the  pit,  and  said,  **C«»me/* 

I  sjM-ak  t>f  my  love,  and  sh<r  loves  me  well ;  but  I  lt>ve 
her  only  as  th(*  sti>ne  whirling  down  the  rapids  loves 
tlie  d«*ad  leaf  that  travels  with  it  and  clings  to  it,  and 
that  ihr  siiine  rddy  will  swallow  up. 

l^ist  night,  at  last,  I  drean:ed  how  the  end  will  come, 
f-ind  now  I  know  it  is  near.  I  not  only  saw,  in  sleep,  the 
l.t'«-|iing  pag<  ant  <-f  the  glen,  but  I  tu<ik  my  part  in  it  at 
lii-^t.  and  Irarnrd  t'lr  c<:rtain  why  that  dream  was  mine. 

1  s4'rtnf  d  to  he  walking  with  my  love  ami>ng  the  hills 
tliat  lead  downward  ti»  the  glen  :  and  !»till  she  s.iid,  "  It 
\^  lati- ;  **  but  the  wind  wa**  glmwards,  and  s;iid,  "  Hither." 
.\nil  ^t:!l  rhr  *aid,  "Home  grows  far;"  but  the  rooks 
fnw  •:!rn*.v.inS.  and  said,  "  Hither."  And  still  she  said, 
"  L'on;e    bnrk ; "    hut  the  sun   bad   set,  and   the   moon 
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laboured  towards  the  glen,  and  said,  "  Hither."  And  ] 
my  htart  said  in  me,  "  .\yc,  thither  at  last."  Then  we  I 
stood  on  ihe  margin  of  the  slope,  with  the  apfde-treea 
beneath  us ;  and  the  moon  bade  the  ctouds  laQ  from  ber 
and  Sat  in  her  throne  like  the  son  at  noon-day:  and 
none  of  the  apple-trces  were  bare  now,  though  autumn 
was  far  worn,  but  fruit  and  blossom  covered  them 
togethc^r.  And  they  were'  too  thick  to  see  throng 
clearly ;  but  looking  far  down  I  sawa  wiiite  hand  holding 
forth  an  apple,  and  heard  the  first  notes  of  the  Siren's 
song.  Then  my  love  clung  to  me  and  wept ;  but  I 
began  to  struggle  down  the  slope  through  the  thick  wall 
of  bough  and  fruit  and  blossom,  scattering  them  as  the 
storm  scatters  the  dead  leaves ;  for  that  one  apple  only 
would  my  heart  have.  And  my  love  snatched  at  me  as 
I  went ;  but  the  branches  1  thrust  away  sprang  bock  oa 
my  path,  and  tor^  her  hands  and  fair?  :  and  the  last 
I  knew  of  her  was  the  lifting  of  her  hands  to  heaven  as 
she  cried  aloud  above  me,  while  1  still  forced  my  way 
downwards.  And  now  the  Siren's  song  rose  clearer  as 
1  went.  At  first  she  sang,  "Come  to  Love  ;  "  and  of  the 
sweetness  of  Love  she  said  many  things.  And  next  she 
sang,  "  Come  to  Life ; "  and  Life  was  sweet  in  her  song. 
But  long  before  I  reached  her,  she  knew  that  all  her  will 
was  mine  :  and  then  her  voice  rose  softer  than  ever, 
and  her  words  were,  "Come  to  Death  ;"  and  Death's 
name  in  her  mouth  was  the  very  swoon  of  all  sweetest 
things  that  be.  And  then  my  path  cleared  ;  and  she 
stood  over  against  me  in  ihe  fork  of  the  tree  I  knew  so 
well,  blazing  now  like  a  lamp  beneath  the  moon.  And 
one  kiss  1  had  of  her  mouth,  as  I  took  the  apple  from 
her  hand.  But  while  I  bit  it,  my  brain  whirled  and  my 
foot  stumbled  ;  and  I  fell  my  crashing  fall  through  the 
tangled  boughs  beneath  her  feet,  and  saw  the  dead  white 
faces  that  welcomed  me  in  the  pit.  And  so  I  woke  cold 
in  my  bed  :  but  it  still  seemed  that  1  lay  indeed  at  last 
among  those  who  shall  be  my  mates  for  ever,  and  could 
feci  the  apple  still  in  my  hand. 
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A   LYRICAL  TRAGEDY. 

Act  I.     ScEMc  I. 

Hermitahe  near  the  Sirens'  Rock.  A  Christianized 
Prince,  flying  fmni  persecution  in  the  latter  days  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  is  driven  that  way  by  stress  of 
weather  (having  with  him  his  wife  and  infant  child), 
and  suorcc<!s  in  taking  nTuge  in  the  Hermitage.  The 
Ilcniiit  relates  to  him  the  legend  of  the  Sirens,  and  how 
they  arv  anmng  the  Pagan  powers  nut  yet  subdued  but 
still  acting  as  dom^ns  against  the  human  race.  The 
sprll  uj>on  thrm  is  that  their  p<.>wer  cann<it  be  destroyed 
until  one  •>f  them  5hall  yield  to  human  love  and  become 
enamoured  of  s<ime  one  among  her  intended  victims. 
The  Hermit  has,  therefure,  established  himself  hard  by 
to  pray  for  travellers  in  danger,  and,  if  possible,  to  wmm 
tliem  ofl'  in  time,  and  he  implores  the  F'rince  to  pursue 
his  Voyage  by  S4>me  other  course.  The  Prince,  however, 
says  that  he  shall  not  l>e  able  to  do  so,  and  trusts  in 
Heaven  and  in  his  love  for  his  wife  to  guard  him  against 
danger.  He  dwells  on  his  Ixring  a  Christian,  and  there- 
fore iK'yoful  the  |>ower  of  Pagan  demons,  who  had  as  yet 
destroyed  only  those  unprotected  by  true  faith.  The 
storm  having  •tut>t(ided  (this  scene  r>ccurs  the  morning 
after  he  had  taken  refuge),  the  IVince  and  his  family  re- 
embark,  leaving  tlie  Hermit  praying  fur  their  sal'cty. 

ScCXt   2. 

The  ship  arrives  at  the  Sirens*  Rock,  amid  the  songs 
of  the  three  Sirens,  Thelxiope,  Thelxinoe,  and  Ligeia. 
The  first  offers  wealth,  the  second  greatness  and  triumph 
over  his  enemies,  the  third  (Ligeia)  ofl'ers  her  love. 
Here  a  chorus  in  which  the  three  contend  and  the  wife 
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■tri<M*^pdHl4HH.  The  Prince  SRHteDf,  ID 
kiidKrbb«aaBaa*B>i  ligniaDd  dimba  the  nck,li 
wife  Vtemm%  Urn,  Bbr  tiie  obmi  caateauaa  is  e 
tiia*e4Ae  nvaeednpiC  to  Mp^  lapt  b7ber  speds 
intolbebcfief  &at  it  to  the  tittKofte  fim  love  and  tbat 
be  to  JonuMJed  by  die  acEo?'  of  that  time  At  Ust  be 
liics  ia  ber  anns,  as  abe  sio:^  nuJer  her  (wbonoiia  breatb, 
caUiag  b^  as  be  dies  bjr  his  wife's  aame,  and  ^rinfcine 
from  hto  wife  wkbooi  rcccgni  ti.  The  Queen  makes  a 
pnjvr  t-fT^  God  to  coiki  lim  know  ber.  Daring 
Ibis  he  dies,  and  Ligesa  then  aays, 

"  He  kacMis  m  now;  innwiiii,  life  t«cfc  your  de^ ! ' 
The  Qoeeo  proooanoesadespai  iiq  curse  against  Ligeii^ 
praying  tfut   she  may  yet  loi  e  and  be  hated  and  so 
destroy  herself  and  ber  sisters.    The  Qtieen  then  flingi 
her=«lf  in  madnw?  from  the  rock  into  the  sea. 

The  Hermit  puts  out  in  a  boat  to  where  the  Prince's 
ship  \s  still  lying,  and  takes  the  infant  to  his  hermitage. 
He  soliloquizes  over  him,  saying  how,  if  the  faith  pre\'ails 
in  his  father's  kingdom,  he  will  take  him  in  due  time  to 
occupy  the  throne,  but  how  otherwise  the  youth  shall 
stay  with  himself  to  serve  him  as  an  acolyte,  and  so 
escape  the  storms  of  human  passion  more  baneful  than 
those  of  the  sea. 

Twenty-one  years  elapse  between  Acts  1.  and  II. 
Act  Il.-ScENE  i. 

At  the  court  of  the  Byzantine  Prince.  The  courtiers 
are  conversing  about  the  approaching  marriage  of  the 
young  Prince,  now  come  to  the  throne.  One  of  them 
relates  particulars  respecting  his  being  brought  there  as 
a  boy  by  the  Hermit,  who  revealed  the  secret  of  his 
father's  and  mother's  death  only  to  a  trusted  counsellor, 
t!ie  father  of  the  girl  he  is  now  about  to  marry.  They 
also  refer  to  the  troubles  of  the  time  when  the  former 
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Prince  bad  to  fly  from  his  kingibicn  on  account  of  his 
faith,  and  recall  lo  each  othrr  the  prugrcu  of  events 
aJncci  and  the  ea«aM»hnicnt  uf  Chrisiianlty  in  the 
eoonny,  after  whkh  the  yuiing  Prince  was  bniught  back 
by  iIk  Hermh,  and  lealed  on  his  biher'A  Ilininc.  AUn- 
Mont  are  made  to  variouB  omc  ns  and  [xirtrDti  appearing 
to  bear  on  the  mynterions  death  of  the  Prince'a  lather 
rod  mothrTr  and  on  the  venj[eance  atill  to  be  taken 
for  iL 

Scni  * 
A  crove,  fenaeriy  aaered  lo  an  Onde.  The  Prince 
and  his  betrothed  meet  ben  apd  apeak  of  thrir  tove  aad 
apprDMchinc  aaptiata,  whkh  an  to  lake  place  tSe  mt 
day.  They  are  both,  however,  troabled  by  drama  tbcy 
have  had  rod  whkh  they  relalc  to  each  other  at  length. 
Tbeae  bear  bntaaocally  on  the  death  of  the  Prince's 
pwcots,  but  withom  deariy  revealing  anything,  though 
aevniiig  to  progBOttkaie  miUbnuncs  still  unacoomplUicd, 
and  «  fiual  inoo  to  tbdr  lot*.  The  Prince  coonecta 
Ibcae  things  with  the  events  of  his  cariy  boyhood,  wMch 
he  dimly  remembers  in  the  hermitage  by  the  Siren^ 
Rock,  before  the  tlennlt  broaght  him  to  bis  kingdom ; 
and  he  niofeaies  Id  his  bcirtrthed  the  ^oomy  nncertainfy 
with  which  bb  iDtnd  Is  douded  Howrever,  they  try  to 
fbrsR  all  forebodiBgs  and  dwvll  on  the  happliieaa  in  Mora 
fai  them.  They  sing  to  e»dt  octwr  and  Ugclber,  but 
ihdr  songs  seem  to  ftnd  an  ominous  bnrdeii  In  th«  cchoc* 
of  the  nered  grove,  and  thcjr  put  at  lasi,  autdened  In 
spile  of  themselves.  The  Prince  goes,  leaving  the  bdy, 
who  says  that  Ae  will  auy  there  till  her  toddens  join 
her.  Being  IcA  alone,  she  suddenly  hears  a  mice  oiling 
bar,  and  fttids  thst  it  comes  frcnn  the  Onde  of  the  grove, 
whoaa  shrine  la  foqpMcn  and  alOMat  ovcrsrowtL  Sh« 
foreea  die  tangled  gnwth  aside  and  eaters  the  predncts. 


( 


The  Shrine  of  the  Oracle.     Hen  the  Orade  speaks  la 
)er ;  al   first   tn  dart    senteoces,   but  at   length   mure 
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explicitly,  as  to  a  great  task  awaiting  her  lover,  without 
accomplishing  which  he  must  not  hope  for  love  or  pence. 
It  speaks  of  the  evil  powers  which  caused  his  parents' 

death,  and  are  doomed  themselves  to  annihilation  by  the 
just  vengeance  transmitted  to  him.     It   then    tells 


vill  thai  the  Prince  shall 
janceduefor  his  parents' 
en  now  to  fulfil  the  doom 

accomplish  his  mission. 
lat  its  function  has  been 
that  it  may  be  compelled 

of  Paganism ;  but  that 
:r.  At  the  end  of  this 
to  meet  her,  and  find  her 
□ot  learn  the  cause  from 


clearly  how  it  is  the 
only  wed  if  he  survives  I 
death,  but  that  he  had  b 
of  the  Sirens,  and  must 
Finally  the  Oracle  announ 
so  for  renewed  for  the  las' 
to  denounce  its  fellow  ) 

scene  the  Bride's  maide: 
bewildered  and  in  tears 
her. 

The  Bridal  Chamber  on  the  morning  atXer  the  nuptials. 
The  scene  opens  with  a  reveilUe  sung  outside.  The 
Prince  and  Princess  are  together,  and  he  is  speaking 
to  her  of  his  love  and  their  future  happiness,  but  after 
a  time,  in  the  midst  of  their  endearments,  he  begins  to 
perceive  that  she  is  disturbed  and  anxious,  and  presses 
her  to  tell  him  the  cause.  She  at  last  informs  him  with 
tears  of  her  conference  with  the  Oracle  on  their  last 
meeting  in  the  grove.  This  (as  she  tells  him)  she  had 
not  the  courage  to  reveal  to  him  before  their  wedding, 
as,  if  obeyed,  it  must  tear  him  from  her  arms,  perhaps 
never  to  return  ;  and  she  had  then  resolved  to  suppress 
the  terrible  secret  at  any  risk  to  herself;  but  on  the 
bridal  night,  while  she  lay  in  his  arms,  the  Hermit,  now 
a  saint  in  heaven,  had  appeared  to  her  in  a  dream,  with 
a  wrathful  aspect.  He  had  told  her  how  by  his  means 
the  Prince  had  been  preserved  in  infancy;  had  reproached 
her  with  her  silence  as  to  the  chaise  she  had  received ; 
and  had  told  her  that  if  she  did  not  now  make  known  to 
her  husband  the  will  of  Heaven,  some  fatal  mischance 
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would  soon  separate  them  for  ever.  All  this  she  now 
tells  him  with  many  tears  and  with  bitter  upbraidings  of 
the  cruel  fate  which  compelled  her  to  avoid  the  certain 
wrath  threatened  to  him  by  sending  him  on  a  mission 
of  such  terrible  uncertainty.  Before  telling  all  this  she 
had  con^MitH  to  speak  only  on  his  promising  to  grant 
the  first  favour  she  should  aAer\%'ards  ask  for  hen»elf; 
and  she  now  tells  him  that  this  favour  is  the  permission 
to  accompany  him  on  his  voyage.  He  endeavours  in 
vain  to  dissuade  her  from  this,  and  at  last  consents  to  it 

Act  111— Scewe  i. 
The  hermitape  near  the  Sirens*  Rock,  as  in  Act  I. 
Arrival  <»f  the  Prince,  accompanied  by  his  Bride,  who  is 
prevailed  on  by  him  to  remain  in  prayer  at  the  hermitage 
whilr  he  pursues  his  journey  to  the  rock.  Before  they 
jMrt,  a  pap«T  is  found  written,  by  which  they  learn  that 
the  n<*nnit  had  died  there  a  vear  and  a  dav  before,  and 
that  he  named  the  day  of  their  present  arrival  as  the 
one  (^n  which  his  hermitage  would  again  be  tenanted, 
and  yet  on  which  its  appointed  use  would  cease. 

5H:t?«E  2. 

The  Sirrn>*  Rock.  The  Sirens  have  been  warned  by 
the  evil  [kiwits  to  whom  they  are  tributary  that  this 
dav  is  a  signal  <me  fur  thrm.  Thev  are  uncertain 
whether  r»r  ^imkI  or  ill,  but  are  possessed  by  a  spirit 
of  baneful  exaltation,  and  in  their  «4'ni:s  alternate  from 
one  to  the  other  wild  tales  of  their  triumphs  in  past 
times  and  the  renowned  victims  who  have  succumbed  to 
them.  As  thi-y  reach  the  name  of  the  Christian  Prince 
and  his  witr  who  died  by  their  means,  a  vessel  comes  in 
view,  but  almost  before  their  songs  have  been  directed 
towards  it,  thry  arc  surprised  to  see  it  make  straight  for 
thr  rii«-k,  and  the  occupant  resolutely  disembark  and 
coninieniv  the  ascent.  As  he  nears  them,  they  exchange 
scornful  pn*f»hecies  of  his  ruin  between  the  |>auses  of 
their  st^ng  ;  but  gradually  Ligeia,  who  has  at  first  begged 
him  of  her  bisters  as  her  special  prey,  finds  herself 
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strangely  overpowered  by  emotions  she  does  not  under' 
stand,  and  by  the  time  he  reaches  the  summit  of  the 
rock  and  stands  before  them,  she  is  alternately  beseech- 
ing him  for  his  love  and  her  sisters  for  his  life.  A  long 
chorus  here  occurs :  Ligeia  vielding  to  the  agooy  of  her 
passion,  while  the  Prince  r  es  and  reviles  her,  aad 

the  other  Sirens  wail  and  c  ^'arning  her  of  the  im- 

pending doom.     The  Princi  Ligeia  of  his  parent^e 

.  and  mission,  but  she  still  b  craves  for  his  love  and 

holds  forth  to  him  such  protn.  of  infernal  sovereignty 
as  her  gods  afford,  if  he  wil  d  to  her  passion.     He 

meanwhile,  though  proof  a<  her  lures  and  k>athiag 

her  in  his  heart,  is  physif  isorbed  into  the  death- 

agony  of  the  expiring  spe  when,  at  his  last  word 

of  reprobation,  the  curse  .  er  and  her  sisters,  and 

they  dash  themselves  hcaniong  from  the  rock,  he  also 
succumbs  to  the  doom,  calling  with  his  last  breath  on  his 
Bride  to  come  to  him.  Throughout  the  scene  the  prayers 
of  the  Bride  are  fitfully  wafted  from  the  hermitage 
between  the  pauses  of  the  Sirens'  songs  and  the  deadly 
chorus  of  love  and  hate. 

Within  the  hermitage,  the  Bride  still  praying.  The 
scene  to  commence  with  a  few  lines  of  prayer,  after 
which  the  Spirit  of  the  Prince  appears,  calling  the  Bride 
to  come  to  him,  in  the  same  words  with  which  the  last 
scene  ended.  She  then  discourses  to  him,  saying  many 
things  in  gradually  increasing  ecstasy  of  love,  he  all  the 
time  speaking  to  her  at  intervals,  only  the  same  words 
as  before.  She  ends  by  answering  him  in  his  own 
words,  calling  him  to  come  to  her,  and  so  dies. 

In  case  of  representation — supposing  the  hermitage 
and  rock  to  be  visible  on  the  stage  at  the  same  time — 
the  conclusion  might  be  that  at  the  moment  of  the  Prince's 
death,  when  he  calls  to  his  bride,  she  breaks  otf  her 
prayers ;  answering  him  in  the  same  words,  and  dies. 
Scene  3  would  thus  be  dispensed  with. 


THE  CUP  OF  WATER. 


Tui  youttg  King  of  a  cnuntry  is  hunting  on  a  diy  with  * 
young  Knight,  hU  frimd  ;  when,  Tcding  thin<ty,  be  stops 
kt  a  Korettcr's  roltacc,  and  the  Fonster't  daughter  bringt 
him  a  cup  of  water  to  dnnk.  Itotfa  of  th«tn  arc  equally 
enamMircd  at  once  of  her  uiiM|ualfed  beauty.  The 
King,  however,  has  been  ullianccd  from  boyfaciod  to  a 
Prince**  worthy  nf  all  tove,  and  whom  he  haa  always 
beUeved  be  lovcd  until  uitdreeived  by  his  new  absorblttg 
psaaioa  j  but  Uie  Knight,  reMiK-ed  to  sacrifice  all  other 
eunaidemlutis  m  hia  inve,  goe*  again  to  the  Forcster'a 
cnttage  and  ailu  his  daughier's  hand.  He  finds  that  the 
girl  has  Hxed  her  thoughts  on  the  King,  whose  rank  lAie 
does  Dnt  kixm'.  On  hearing  it  ahe  tdb  her  saitor 
humbly  that  she  must  die  if  such  he  her  fate,  hut  cannol 
love  aonther.  The  Knighl  gpes  in  the  King  to  tell  him 
all  and  beg  his  help  ;  and  the  two  friends  then  come 
to  an  explanation.  L^liimaicly  the  King  goes  lo  the  girl 
and  pteads  hb  friend'i  cause,  not  dbwitising  bb  own 
passion,  but  saying  that  as  he  Bacri&ces  himself  lo  honour, 
ail  abouU  abe,  at  his  prayer,  acirept  a  noble  man  whom 
ba  InVM  better  than  all  men  and  wbom  she  will  love  tno. 
TUl  tb»  <>mes  at  last ;  and  the  King  makes  hb  fHend  an 
Ewl  aad  ^vn  him  a  grant  of  the  (ufvat  and  sumund- 
ing  country  as  a  manlage  gift,  with  the  annexed  condition, 
that  the  Earl's  wile  shall  bring  il>e  King  a  cup  of  water 
at  ihr  same  spiit  nn  every  anniversary  of  tbetr  ftrvl 
meeting  when  he  ridts  a-hunting  with  her  husband.  At 
DO  other  time  Will  he  see  her,  losing  her  bio  much.  He 
¥ni*  the  PiiDcrsa,  and  thus  tvro  years  pasa,  (he  ooaditlon 
being  always  (ulfilled.     But  before  Hie  third  antdverauy 
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die  bdy  *e3  in  chiWbcrth.  'jsmng  a  dangbter.     The 
dteir  prattfce  of  hiuttrog  oo  dm  day.  for  sUteeti  Tears. 
luaeatog  d»e  ladVa  death,  the  Earl  tells  his  dau^ter, 

-who  Ins  grown  to  hu         *    'r  -— ^-^  '=■ '•^  — 

wbom  Ac  King  has  oe 

«)d  spot  with  the  ctqi  oi 

when  of  the  »me  age, 

i{ee|>fT  DMwed ;  hot  OB  h»             i 

the  E^  be  is  atMDl  Bo  t 

he  is  aware  of  a  aeond  „ 

■dressed  in  peasanca  cut 

bends&nm  his  hotse  k 

inth  solentn  words  of  k 

en  the  moodL     He  bOs                 i 

1     peilEKI.     UUIH=SS     ,DU[ 

,  tD  meet  them  on  the 
B  her  mother  first  did 
3ng,  on  seeing  her,  is 
;  presented  »  him  by 
ip6«n  her  hand,  when 
her  exact  likeness  bm 
steps  to  her  side  as  be 
-  ctii\  looks  m  his  &*!¥^^^™ 
dcome.  and  kisses  tai^^H 
>a  his  horse's  neck.  »ff^| 
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MICHAEL  SCOTTS  WOOING. 

Michael  Scorr  and  a  friend,  both  young  and  ilissolute, 
arc  returning  from  a  carouse,  by  moonlight,  along  a  wild 
sea-crtia^t  during  a  grounds  well.  As  they  come  within 
\new  of  a  small  house  on  the  n»cky  shore,  his  companion 
taunts  Michael  Scott  as  to  his  known  passion  for  the 
maiden  Janet  who  dwells  there  with  her  father,  and  as 
to  the  failure  cif  the  sn:ires  he  has  laid  for  her.  Scott  is 
goaded  to  great  irritation,  and  as  they  near  the  point  of 
the  sandH  overlooked  by  the  cottage,  he  turns  round  on 
his  friend  and  declares  that  the  maiden  shall  come  out  to 
him  then  and  there  at  his  summons.  The  friend  still 
taunts  and  banters  him,  saying  that  wine  has  heated  his 
brain ;  but  Sc«>tt  stands  quite  still,  muttering,  and  regard- 
ing the  cottage  with  a  gesture  of  command.  After  he 
has  done  so  fur  some  time,  the  door  opens  softly,  and  Janet 
comes  running  down  the  rock.  As  she  approaches,  she 
nearly  rushes  into  Michael  Scott's  arms,  but  instead 
swerves  aside,  runs  swiftly  by  him,  and  plunges  into  the 
surging  waves.  With  a  shriek  Michael  plunges  after 
her,  and  strikes  out  this  side  and  that,  and  lashes  his 
way  among  the  billou*s,  between  the  rising  and  sinking 
breakers  ;  but  all  in  vain,  no  sign  appears  of  her.  After 
some  timr  spent  in  this  way  he  returns  almost  exhausted 
to  the  sands,  and  passing  without  answer  by  his  appalled 
and  questioning  friend,  he  climbs  the  rock  to  the  door 
of  the  a>ttage,  which  is  now  closed.  Janet's  father 
answers  his  loud  knocking,  and  to  him  he  says,  "Slay 
me,  for  your  daughter  has  drowned  herself  this  hour  in 
yonder  sea,  and  b)'  my  means.**  The  father  at  first 
sus|)ects  some  stratagem,  but  finally  deems  him  mad, 
and  says,  "You  rave,— my  daughter  is  at  rest  in  her 


bed."  "Co  seek  her  there,"  answers  Michae]  I 
The  father  goes  up  to  his  daughter's  chamber,  a 
turning  very  pale,  signs  to  Michael  to  follo'W  1 
Together  they  elimb  the  stair,  and  find  Janet  half  lying 
and  half  kneeling,  turned  violently  round,  as  if,  in  tlie 
act  of  rising  from  her  b-''   ■■'"»  *'Hd  again  throivr  herself 


ackward  and  L'lasped 
head ;  so  she  lies  dead.  i> 
house,  and  returning  made 
difficulty  restrained  from  s 
he  stands  like  stone  for  a  wi 
an  inner  whisper,  he  describe: 
with  her  heart.  He  says  hn» 
not  sin  ;  how,  hearing  in  h 
sliore,  she  almost  yielded, 
her  longing  came  rushing  i 
last  instant  she  lurried  back  lo 
soul  was  wrung  from  her  by  the  struggle  of  her  heart 
"  And  as  I  speak,"  he  says,  "  the  fiend  who  whisfiers 
this  concerning  her  says  also  in  my  ear  how  surely  I 
am  lost." 


crucifix  at  her  bed- 
1  Scott  rushes  from  the 
to  the  seashore,  is  with 
by  his  friend.  At  last 
md  then,  as  if  repeating 
e  maiden's  last  struggle 
le  loved  him  but  would 
xp  his  appeal  from  the 
■he  embodied  image  of 
3  him ;  but  how  in  the 
■fuse- 1 
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THE  PALIMPSEST. 

I^LIIjCCT  ruR  TALE  OR  HrMOROL'*!  rOEM.) 

'I  iiF  jral'^uMt->  I  if  two  rival  Sclmlars,  a  classical  and  a 
thc«>l(>;:ii\il  cinr,  rest>t**ting  a  palimpsest.  The  classical 
ni'.r  takrs  y('.ir>  tn  ('rciphcr  hib  Pagan  authoFp  while  the 
Theologian  ••■n'-iilrrs  the  i»nly  value  of  the  scmll  to  con- 
sist in  tl.i-  I  .i:ly  Katlur  on  ilu-  -«urfarp,  whom  he  is  to 
c-dit  in  (ii.r  r  •ii:>\  '1  he  T!.ei»lci«;uin  is  in  bud  health, and 
rxpeits  ti » d if  \ icl« ifc  the Clas>ic  has  finished.  This  drives 
hirii  til  dc'spiTatii*n,  and  in.i.(.l.-<  him  at  last  to  murder  his 
ri\a!  ;  \\h«»  in  dying  >h«»ws  him  in  triumph  the  scroll, 
Ip.m  wb:-  h  th*-  t;);irly  Father  h.i^  hern  completely  erased 
by  acid^,  U  .;\ii]g  a  fair  MS.  of  the  I'agan  p<.K:t. 


^^^^^^  A  WOMAN,  intensely  enamoured  of  a  man  who  does  nol 
love  her,  makes  use  of  a  philtre  to  secure  his  love.  In 
this  she  succeeds;  but  it  also  acts  gradually  upoa  his 
life.  She  attempts  to  avert  this  by  destroying  the  whole 
effect  of  the  philtre,  but  finds  this  is  not  permitted  her ; 
and  he  dies  in  her  arms,  deeply  loving  her  and  deeply 
loved  by  her,  while  she  is  conscious  of  being  the  cause 
of  his  death.  As  he  yields  his  last  breath  in  a  kiss,  she 
knows  that  his  spirit  now  hates  her. 


THE  PHILTRE. 
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II.— LITERARY    PAPERS. 


WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

Blake  felt  his  way  in  drawing;,  notwithstanding  his 
love  of  a  "  bold  determinate  outline/*  and  did  not  get 
this  nt  once.  Copyists  and  plagiarists  do  that,  but  not 
original  arti«its,  as  it  is  common  to  suppose  :  they  find 
a  difrioulty  in  developing  the  first  idea.  Blake  drew 
a  rough,  dottrd  line  with  pencil,  then  with  ink  ;  then 
colour,  filling  in  cautiously,  carefully.  At  the  same  time 
he  attached  very  great  importance  to  "  finit  lines,"  and 
was  wont  to  aflirm— "  First  thoughts  are  best  in  art, 
second  thoughts  in  other  matters.*' 

He  held  that  nature  should  be  learned  by  heart,  and 
remembered  by  the  painter,  as  the  poet  remembers 
language.  **  To  learn  the  language  of  art,  Copy  for  ever 
is  my  rule,**  said  he.  But  he  never  painted  his  pictures 
from  mixlcls.  **  Models  arc  diftirult — enslave  one — 
effare  fri»m  one's  mind  a  conception  or  reminiscence 
which  was  l>etter.'*  This  last  axiom  is  open  to  much 
mr»re  discussion  than  can  be  given  it  here.  From 
Fus«*li,  that  often -reported  declaration  of  his,  *'  Nature 
puts  me  out,"  seems  but  another  expn*sssion  of  the 
same  wilful  arrogance  and  want  of  delicate  shades, 
whether  of  character  or  style,  whirh  we  find  in  that 
painter's  works.  Nevertheless  a  sentence  should  here 
l>e  spared  to  say  that  England  would  do  well  to  preserve 
^ome  remnant  of  Fusel i's  work  before  it  is  irremediably 
obliterated.     His  oil    pictures  are,  for   the  most   part. 


Batdfc  wStt  ^iaoBefClbr  d 
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nmi£  ni  III  ■viin  .c  3j«,  Tht; 
J  TTnijTmiTTji-  jTzsc  .an  ntiLy 
tii  -i-ttiiiur  iomenntea  in.  ins 


aia.  lerbr^   la'''nii  Ti^r-.-jurii:   :d    c   n  lie  -^u- 
tire   ■w'jrt     3uc  :t    s  ■-maiJ)'   jf  sell  mure 

-  ituiTT  jr  aurora  iiiimiii  ^erratic  lire  vhuie 
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ibuniami-'e  sudi  js  -we  Amk.  ;a. 
r/  .nm  .c  id.   luc  beinuae  it  Is 


ail  ±«t;  :  Af.x  iT^  aie  nt^cniibie  :irzes  m  ae  ifjm« 
oni?  3v  sue:!  roiu"'  n  ile  :7auin;r  i  s-'erv  in.-nut  Ami 
aiL  liis  BlaKe.  is  ImnuETiiy  Js  jnv  pautmr.  was  jiticii 
tD  aa'ie  .-itmini-'i,  la  «";  rnay  -see  t~c<;i^'Jil''  n  ^lis  wirte 
iir  dliit  ^HTiailiist  a^-e  wiiin';  memur;'  jnu  isnius  anty 
reaili  oimiist  :^cinii  .a  lieu  it  jnmi^jiun;  rjnBuitanoii  -it 
oaciTtt.     But  die    ni  ;ir''  fna  wirsa  ari  i±iG  luraier  !ie 
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departs  fri»m  this  lovely  impression  of  natural  truth  ;  and 
when  uv  read  the  aU»ve  inaxini,  wc  know  why.  How- 
ever, the  principle  was  not  one  about  which  he  had  no 
mispivin^,  !"'»r  very  tlurtuatin^  if  not  quite  conflicting 
opinions  (Ui  this  (>oif)t  might  be  qu(>t(*<l  frt>m  his  writings. 
N'»  special  consideration  has  yet  been  entered  on  here 
of  Hlake's  claim  as  a  colourist,  hut  it  is  de^irab!e  that 
this  should  be  done  now  in  winding  up  the  subject,  both 
becauM'  his  place  in  this  re>pecl  among  painters  is  very 
peculiar,  and  al^o  on  account  of  the  many  misleading 
things  he  wrote  regarding  0)lour,  carried  away  at  the 
moment,  after  his  fierj*  fashi«»r,  by  the  predominance  he 
wished  to  give  to  other  qualities  in  some  ar^un:t-nt  in 
hand.  Ani»ther  reason  why  his  characteristics  in  this 
rt^p<ct  n*.«.d  i<»  be  dwtit  ui>«n  is  that  certainly  his  most 
original  and  pri»-matic  .sy>lem  of  coli»ur, — in  which  lir.is 
Liid  on  side  by  siile,  each  in  its  utmost  force,  are  n;adc 
by  n:a-terly  treatment  tt»  priKluce  a  startling  and  novel 
etf«  cl  «»f  truth, — must  Ik.*  viewed  as  being,  more  dcci- 
detlly  than  the  systmi  i.f  any  other  painter,  the  fore- 
runner of  a  style  of  execution  now  characterizing  a  whole 
new  section  of  the  Knglish  School,  and  making  itself 
admitted  as  actually  invi>lving  >4'me  positive  additions  to 
th«*  rf>ources  K^i  the  art.  S«»me  of  the  out-door  pictures 
nl  th:s  cla^s,  ^tudl^Hi  as  they  are  with  a  closeness  of 
imitation  prrlui|*%  unpr«'C<xlented,  have  nevt-rtheless  no 
sl-j^ht  e>M:nt;al  afTmiiy  to  Hlake's  way  of  rcj, relenting 
iiat'jral  mi  i.cs,  though  the  smallne.^s  of  s^ale  in  thc.'-o 
latter,  and  the  spiritual  quality  whii.h  always  mingles 
\si:h  ti.eir  trulh  ti»  iati;re,  may  render  the  parallel  less 
appart  nt  than  it  «'lherwi.-«  w.-uld  l-e.  In  Hlake's  colour- 
iiu  "t  lai;.!siai  <-,  a  subtle  and  ex({i:isite  reality  forms 
quite*  as  Htp'i.g  an  elen.i.nt  as  dots  ideal  grandeur; 
V.  J;i-:hf  r  w«*  fir.«l  liim  dtaliiig  with  th»- j  a'*t«'ral  swi  etr.ess 
m!  dr':.k:n;:  ca*:!r  at  a  stn  .»m,  their  hides  and  Ih-cces  ail 
gl'  I  :ii-l  l>y  ^ur  -<t  with  m;.gic  rainU»A'  hues;  or  reveal- 
ing to  L>.  1:1  a  lla>h  ot  creative  genius,  siime  parted  sky 
ar.J    beate:;    sea   full   I'f  portentous   expectation.     One 
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unfailing  sign  of  his  true  brotherhood  with  all  the  great 
colourists  is  the  lovingly  wrought  and  realistic  flesh- 
painting  which  is  constantly  to  be  met  with  in  the  midst 
of  his  most  extraordinary  effects.  For  pure  realism,  toc^ 
though  secured  in  a  few  touches  as  only  greatness  can, 
let  us  turn  to  the  dingy  London  street,  all  snow-clad  and 
smoke -spotted,  through  which  the  little  black  Chimney- 
sweeper wends  his  way  in  the  Songs  of  Exptritnct. 
Certainly  an  unaccountable  perversity  in  colour  may 
now  and  then  be  apparent,  as  where,  in  the  same  scries, 
the  tiger  is  painted  in  fantastic  Streaks  of  red,  green, 
blue,  and  yellow,  while  a  tree  stem  sE  his  side  tanta- 
lijingly  supplies  the  tint  which  one  might  venture  to 
think  his  due,  and  is  perfect  tiger-colour  I  I  am  sure, 
hfiwcvcr,  that  such  vagaries,  curious  enough  no  doub^ 
are  not  common  with  Blake,  as  the  above  is  the  only 
striking  instance  I  can  recall  in  his  published  work. 
But,  perhaps,  a  few  occasional  bewilderments  may  be 
allowed  to  a  system  of  colour  which  is  often  suddenly 
called  upon  to  help  in  embodying  such  conceptions  as 
painter  never  before  dreamed  of:  some  old  skeleton 
folded  together  in  the  dark  bowels  of  earth  or  rock,  dis- 
coloured with  metallic  stain  and  vegetable  mould  ;  fome 
symbolic  human  birth  of  crowned  flowers  at  dawn,  amid 
rosy  light  and  the  joyful  opening  of  all  things.  Even 
a  presentment  of  the  most  abstract  truths  of  natural 
science  is  not  only  attempted  by  this  new  painter,  but 
actually  effected  by  legilimate  jiictorial  ways;  and  h*c 
are  somehow  shown,  in  figurative  vpt  nat.  whnllv  unreal 
shapes  and  hues,  the  mingling  i 
the  gradual  development  and  \ 
life. 

The  reader  who  wishes  t» 

s  of  doing  so,  thorouglj 
in  extent,  by  going  to  the  F 
Museum  (which  is  accessible 
proper  course  to  gain  admission)! 
certain    of    Blake's    hand-col oure 
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volumes.  All  those  in  the  collection  are  not  equally 
valtiat»li\  since  the  various  copies  of  Blake's  own  colour- 
ing; dilliTcxtn-mfly  in  linish  and  richness.  The  Museum 
Copy  ol"  the  Softji^y  of  hmocntcf  afui  Expthetue  is  rather  a 
|>«Hir  one,  though  it  wiU  btrve  to  judge  of'  the  book;  and 
S4»mc  others  ol'  his  wi>rk>  are  ihcr«*  repn-sentcd  by  copies 
which,  1  teel  convinced,  arc  not  coloun-d  by  Hlake*s  hand 
at  all,  but  g'tt  up  more  or  Irss  in  his  manner,  and  brought 
into  the  market  alter  his  death.  Hut  two  volumes  here — 
the  Sunj^  of  Los,  and  esjKX'ially  the  smaller  of  the  two 
collivtn»ns  of  <Kld  plates  from  hit*  dift'erent  works,  which 
ii  laUlled  Dt'-i^fts  by  II'.  liUtkf,  and  numbered  inside 
the  lly-leaf  5240 — afl'ord  sjjecimens  of  his  colouring, 
perhaps  e<|ual  to  any  that  could  l)e  seen. 

The  tintin>;  in  the  >>i>ni^  0/  Ims  is  n«»t,  throughout,  of 
ont*  order  of  value  ;  but  no  finer  example  of  Blake's 
pMWcr  in  rendering;  {^.t-tic  i  flctl.s  of  landdcape  could  be 
tound  than  that  almost  miracuK>us  expression  of  the 
j;Kiw  and  freedom  of  air  in  fl'sing  sun»»et,  in  a  plate 
where  a  youth  and  maiden,  li);hily  embraceii,  are  racing 
along  a  saddened  low-lit  hill,  ag;iinst  an  open  sky  of 
blazing  and  chan;;ing  wondrr.  But  in  the  volume  of 
colUrted  dc^i^jns  I  have  sj>«Tirj«Ml,  almost  every  plate  (or 
mi>re  pro{H*rIy  water-iolour  drawing,  as  the  printed 
groundvvtirk  in  surh  sptvimens  is  romplelely  overlaid) 
shows  Biakr'.s  c«>lour  to  advantap*,  and  >ome  in  its  very 
fullest  fone.  S«r,  for  instance,  in  plate  8,  the  de<*p, 
unfathomable,  green  sea  chiirninz  a  broken  foam  as 
white  as  milk  agamst  that  sky  which  is  all  blue  and  gold 
and  bl'MKl- veined  heart  of  fire  ;  while  fn»m  sea  to  sky 
one  liK-ke<l  and  niotinnU-'***  ijicv  gazes,  as  it  might  seem, 
lor  »  \er.  i  >r,  in  plate  9,  the  fair  tongues  and  threads  of 
lu{uiil  llame  df-ejH'ning  to  the  n'<lness  of  bk»od,  lapping 
round  the  flesh  tint •<.  ol  a  human  figure  which  bathes  and 
swims  in  the  turnare.  i  )r  plate  12,  which,  like  the 
other  two,  really  «nilxKli«s  ^4.||,»•  i»f  the  wild  ideas  in 
I'rufpt,  but  niii:ht  M*em  t<*  U*  Aun>ia  guiding  the  new- 
b<>rn  day,  as  a  t,hild,  through  a  soft-corn plexioned  sky  of 
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fleeting  rose  and  tingling  grey,  such  as  only  daurn  and 
dreams  can  show  us.  Or,  for  pure  dehghtfulness,  intri- 
cate colour,  and  a  kind  of  Shakspearean  sympathy  with 
all  forms  of  life  and  growth,  as  in  the  Midsiwtmer  Night's 
Dream,  let  the  gazer,  having  this  precious  book  once  in 
his  hands,  linger  long  over  plates  lo,  t6,  2a,  and  23.  If 
they  be  for  him,  he  will  be  joyful  more  and  more  the 
longer  he  looks,  and  will  gain  back  in  that  time  some 
things  as  he  first  knew  them,  not  encumbered  behind 
the  days  of  his  life  ;  things  too  delicate  for  memory  or 
years  since  forgotten  ;  the  momentary  sense  of  spring  in 
winter-sunshine,  the  long  sunsets  long  ago,  and  falling 
fires  on  many  distant  hills. 

The  inequality  in  value,  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
between  various  copies  of  the  same  design  as  coloured 
by  Blake,  may  be  tested  by  comparing  the  book  con- 
taining the  plates  alluded  to  above,  with  the  copit-s  of 
Urizen  and  the  Book  of  Thel,  also  in  the  Print  Room, 
some  of  whose  contents  are  the  same  as  in  this  collected 
volume.  The  immense  difference  dependent  on  greater 
finish  in  the  book  I  have  described,  and  indeed  some- 
times involving  the  introduction  of  entirely  new  features 
into  the  design,  will  thus  be  at  once  apparent.  In  these 
highly -wrought  specimens,  the  colour  has  a  half  floating 
and  half  granulated  character  which  is  most  curious  and 
puzzling,  seeming  dependent  on  the  use  of  some  peculiar 
means,  either  in  vehicle,  or  by  some  kind  of  pressure  or 
stamping  which  had  the  result  of  blending  the  trans- 
parent and  body  tints  in  a  manner  not  easily  described. 
The  actual  printing  from  the  plate  bearing  the  design 
was,  as  I  have  said  and  feel  convinced,  confined  to  the 
first  impression  in  monochrome.  But  this  perplexing 
quality  of  execution  reaches  its  climax  in  some  of 
Blake's  "oil-colour  printed  "  and  hand-finished  designs, 
such  as  several  large  ones  now  in  the  possession  of 
Captain  Butts,  the  grandson  of  Blake's  friend  and  patron. 
One  of  these,  the  Newton,  consists  in  a  great  pari  of 
rock   covered  with  fossil  substance  or  lichen   of  some 
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kind,  the  tfotmem  of  which  i»  aa  ndlcHly  varied 
iDtricale  aa  a  photcpaph  from  a  piece  of  aeawvcd  wouU 
be.  It  caBixX  poMlbly  ba  all  bandwork.  axid  yrt  I  ou 
cDDccive  no  ixMcbanloal  prnr—a,  abort  of  photography, 
whkh  b  mUy  capabk  oTexplaininf  it.  It  ia  no  leas 
thaa  a  tvnipletc  myaicfy,  well  worthy  of  any  amotint  of 
inquiry,  if  a  cine  could  only  b«  fotrnd  from  whirli  in 
conuncDM.  In  nearly  all  Blake's  worhs  of  thi>  *ali<Uy 
paiattxl  kind,  il  b  greatly  to  be  bmnttn)  that  the 
Mmoay  of  lllttB  is  CMUlniuUy  irapaimi  by  Ihe  bladtco- 
iag  of  Iht  b*d  white  pigment,  aiul  perhaii*  red  lead  alio, 
whkh  baa  b««n  uaed,— an  injury  wbich  must  probably 
fe  atill  fonher  in  rourac  of  lime. 

Of  lh«  pnccH  by  which  the  deaJgns  Um  alluded  to 
won  pradueed,  (he  following  explanaUon  ha*  bren  fur- 
tdahed  by  Hr.  Tatham.  It  U  iiuereating,  and  I  have  no 
deobt  cwTect  aa  regards  Ibe  grtHindworfc,  but  certainly 
il  quite  falla  abort  of  accounting  fat  the  perplexing 
iBtncxcy  of  nich  pRrtions  aa  the  rock-backgrmuHl  of  the 
Stmlom.  "  Blake:,  when  he  wnoted  to  make  bia  priati 
in  oil"  (wrili^  my  infnnnaoi^  "took  a  conuma  thick 
millboard,  oiwl  drew,  in  some  strong  ink  or  calo«ij>,  hii 
deaign  upon  it  stnmx  and  ihkk.  He  then  paiaied  iqmn 
that  In  such  oil  colours  and  m  such  a  stale  of  fv^aa  that 
they  wnutd  blur  wfIL  He  painted  roughly  and  quickly, 
to  that  no  eafanir  wnuM  have  lime  lo  dry.  He  then 
look  a  print  of  thai  tin  paper,  and  ihia  iinpreaaion  ha 
eotoured  up  in  wster^olonri^  repaitMJng  his  outline  on 
ifae  mlUbaant  when  ha  warned  lu  take  aatither  prinL 
TUs  plan  be  had  iwoona  vo,  becanae  be  couM  vary 
~^l^  each  Impwaaliw ;  and  each  having  a  sort  of 

1  bn^  be  cooM  branch  uai  soai  to  make  each 

Tba  Kcidental  look  they  had  wm  voy 
Ohtaellosa  might  be  raised  to  ibia  account 
iparent  imBractkalMlity  of  painting  in  water 

leara  u«rr  oil ;  but  1  do  nut  believe  il  would  be  found 

I,  if  tlte  oil  orfour  were  merely  stamped  aa  deacribed, 

mI  Itfl  lo  dry  thoroughly  into  the  paper. 


and  ^H 
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iduding  a  biography  which  has  for  its  subject 

prone  to  new  paths  as  was  that  of  William 

may  be  well  to  allude,  however  briefly,  lo  those 

ig  British  artists  who  have  shown  unmistakably 

...iK.g  of  his  influence  tn   their  works.     Foremost 

.ig  these  comes  <.  «t  at  though  as  yel  iinper- 

V  acknowledged  i        ,         it  of  David  Scott  of  Edin- 

I  ,  a  man  whom  1        :  h      lelf  would  have  delighted 

I  lour,  and  to  whuac  h        appreciation  of  Blake  the 

iiiuLio  on  the  title-page  of  th        iscnt  book  bears  witness. 

Another  proof  of  this  is  to  ol  found  in  a  MS.  note  in  a 

copy  of  Tht  Grave  ■which  belonged  to  Scott ;  which  note 

I  shall  here  transcribe.     I  may  premise  that  the  apparent 

preference  given  lo  Tkt  Grave  over  Blake's  other  works 

seems  to  me  almost  to  argue  in  the  writer  an  imperfect 

acquaintance  with  the/ofi. 

"  These,  of  any  series  of  designs  which  art  has  pro- 
duced" (writes  the  Scottish  painter),  "are  the  most 
purely  elevated  in  their  relation  and  sentiment.  It 
would  be  long  to  discriminate  the  position  they  hold  in 
this  respect,  and  at  the  same  time  the  disregard  in 
which  they  may  be  held  by  some  who  judge  of  them  in 
a  material  relation ;  while  the  great  b^uty  which  they 
possess  will  at  once  be  apparent  to  others  who  can 
appreciate  their  style  in  its  immaterial  connection.  But 
the  sum  of  the  whole  in  my  mind  is  this :  that  these 
designs  reach  the  intellectual  or  infinite,  in  an  abstract 
significance,  more  entirely  unmixed  with  inferior  ele- 
ments and  local  conventions  than  any  others  ;  that  they 
are  the  result  of  high  intelligence,  of  thought,  and  of 
a  progress  of  art  through  many  styles  and  stages  of 
different  times,  produced  through  a  bright  generalizing 
and  transcendental  mind. 

"The  errors  or  defects  of  Blake's  mere  science  in 
form,  and  his  proneness  to  overdo  some  of  its  best  fea- 
tures into  weakness,  are  less  perceptible  in  these  than 
in  others  of  his  works.  What  was  a  disappointment  to 
him  was  a  benefit  to  the  work, — that  it  was  etched  by 
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another,  who  was  able  to  render  it  in  a  style  thoroughly 
o insistent,  (but  which  Blake  has  the  originality  of  having 
pointi-d  out,  in  his  series  frt>m  Young,  though  he  did  not 
pn>perly  etVcct  it,)  and  to  pass  over  those  solecisms 
which  Would  have  interrupted  its  impression,  in  a  way 
that,  to  the  apprehcnder  uf  these,  need  scarcely  give 
offence,  and  hides  them  from^  the  discovery  of  others. 
They  are  etched  with  most  appropriate  and  consummate 
ability."     Iktvui  Sa^tt,  1S44. 

In  the  list  of  subscribers  appended  to  Bl.ik^'s  Gravt^ 
wc  fin<l  the  name  of  **  Mr.  Robert  Scott,  Kdinburgh.'* 
This  was  the  engraver,  father  of  David  Scott,  to  whom, 
therefore,  this  lxM>k  (published  in  1S08,  one  year  after 
hi;^  birth)  mu>t  have  come  as  an  early  association  and 
influence.  That  such  was  the  case  is  often  traceable  in 
hi!»  Works,  varii-d  as  they  are  in  their  grand  range  of 
subject,  and  even  treatment.  And  it  is  singular  that  the 
clear  peiception  of  Blake's  weak  side,  evident  in  the 
sectmd  paragraph  of  the  note,  did  ntU  save  its  writer 
from  falling  into  defects  exactly  similar  in  that  peci:Iiar 
class  of  his  works  in  which  he  most  resembles  Blake. 
It  must  l>e  noticed,  however,  that  these  are  chiefly  among 
his  earlier  pnnluctions  (such  as  the  Mopwgrams  of 
Man^  the  pii'ture  t»f  iHsotrd^  etc.).  or  else  among  the 
«keit  hes  left  imiKTfe<*t  ;  while  the  note  dates  «»nly  fi\^ 
years  befi»re  his  untimely  death  at  the  age  of  forty- 
tw<i.  '1  his  is  not  a  place  where  any  attempt  can  be 
made  at  e^i mating  the  true  position  of  David  Scott. 
Such  a  taNk  will  need,  and  some  day  doubtless  find, 
ample  limit  and  opportunity.  It  is  fortunate  that  an 
unusually  full  and  excellent  biographical  record  of  him 
already  exi>ts  in  the  Memoir  from  the  hand  of  a  brother 
ni»  le*>*«  allit.1l  to  him  by  mental  and  artistic  pi.»wers  than 
by  t]e!»  of  bl<HHl  ;  but  what  is  needed  is  that  his  works 
should  be  rfllecttd  and  comp<:tently  placed  before  the 
World.  An  o(.{>ortunity  in  this  direction  was  afforded 
bv  the  International  Kxhibition  (»f  1S62  :  but  the  two 
noble  Works  \j\  his  which  were  there  were  so  unpardon- 
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ably  ill-placed  (and  thai  where  so  much  was  well  seen 
which  was  not  worth  the  seeing)  that  the  chance  was 
completely  missed.  David  Scott  will  one  day  be  ac- 
knowledged as  the  painter  most  nearly  fulfilling  the 
highest  requirements  for  historic  art,  both  as  a  thinker 
and  a  colourist  (in  spite  of  the  great  claims  in  many 
respects  of  Etty  and  Maclise),  who  had  come  among  ua 
Iron]  the  time  of  Hogarth  to  his  own.  In  saying  this  it 
is  necessary  to  add  distinctly  (for  the  sake  of  objectors 
who  have  raised,  or  may  raise,  their  voices),  that  it  is 
not  only  or  even  chiefly  on  his  intellectual  eminence 
that  the  statement  is  based,  but  also  on  the  great  qualities 
of  colour  and  powers  of  solid  eKecuIion  displayed  in  his 
tiiieat  works,  which  are  to  be  found  among  those  deriving 
tlieir  subjects  from  history. 

Another  painter,  ranking  far  below  David  Scott,  but 
still  not  to  be  forgotten  where  British  poetic  art  is  the 
theme,  was  Theodore  von  Hobt,  an  Englishman,  though 
of  German  extraction  ;  in  many  of  whose  most  charac- 
teristic works  the  influence  of  Blake,  as  well  as  of 
Fuseli,  has  probably  been  felt.  But  Hoist  was  far  front 
possessing  anything  hke  the  depth  of  thought  or  high 
aims  which  distinguished  Blake.  At  the  same  time,  his 
native  sense  of  beauty  and  colour  in  the  more  ideal 
walks  of  art  was  originally  beyond  that  of  any  among 
his  contemporaries,  except  Etty  and  Scott.  He  may  be 
best  described,  perhaps,  to  the  many  who  do  not  know 
his  works,  as  being,  in  some  sort,  the  Edgar  Poe  of 
painting ;  but  lacking,  probably,  even  the  continuity  of 
closely  studied  work  in  the  midst  of  irregularities  which 
distinguished  the  weird  American  poet,  and  has  enabled 
him  to  leave  behind  some  things  which  cannot  he  soon 
forgotten.  Hoist,  oti  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  feared,  has 
hardly  transmitted  such  complete  record  of  his  naturally 
great  gifts  as  can  secure  their  rescue  from  oblivion.  It 
would  be  very  desirable  that  an  arcmmt  if  him  and  tij^  . 
works  should  be  written  by  ^  ■'■  !'■■■;'  ^hle  to  d 

ajnong  those  still   living   m  .  i-  kn^wn  1 
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It  is  a  tribute  due  to  an  artist  who,  however  imperfect 
his  self-expression  during  a  short  and  fitful  career,  forms 
certainly  une  of  the  few  connecting  links  between  the 
early  and  sound  period  of  English  colour  and  method  in 
painting,  and  that  revival  of  which  50  many  signs  have, 
in  late  years,  been  apparent  At  present,  much  of  what 
he  did  i^  doubtless  in  danger  of  being  lost  alt'>gether. 
Specimens  from  his  hand  existed  in  the  late  Northwick 
collection,  now  dispersed  ;  and  some  years  since  1  saw 
a  most  beautiful  work  by  him — a  female  head  or  half 
figure — among  the  pictures  at  Stafford  House.  But 
Hoist's  sketches  and  designs  on  paper  (a  legion  past 
numbering)  were,  for  the  most  part,  more  expressive  of 
his  full  (xtwer;!  than  his  pictures,  which  were  too  oAen 
merely  sketches  enlarged  without  reference  to  nature. 
Of  these,  a  very  extensive  collection  was  possessed  by 
the  late  Serjeant  Ralph  Thi>mas.  What  has  become  of 
them?  Ami»ng»t  !I<ilst*s  pictures,  the  tiest  are  nearly 
always  those  partaking  of  the  fantastic  or  supernatural, 
which,  however  dubious  aground  to  take  in  art,  was  the 
true  bent  of  hi*«  genius.  A  notable  instance  of  his  com- 
pamtive  weakness  in  subjects  of  pure  dignity  may  be 
tound  in  what  has  been  pnmounced  his  best  work,  and 
was  pMbably  about  the  most  **  successful  "  at  the 
time  of  its  |>r.idui*tion ;  that  is,  the  Raising  0/  Jaims^s 
lynughtrr,  whirh  was  once  in  the  galler>'  at  the  Pantheon 
in  <>xf«»rii  Street.  Probably  the  fullest  account  of  Hoist 
is  to  \yv  found  in  the  sufli*iently  brief  notice  of  him 
which  app<.-ared  in  the  Art  Journal  (or  Art  Union ,  as 
then  ca!I<-<l). 

<  >f  any  affinity  in  spirit  to  Blake  which  might  be  found 
exi«»tini?  in  the  works  of  some  living  artists,  it  is  not 
ii'-ce^iviiry  to  sftrak  here;  yet  allu*«ion  should  be  made  to 
•  <ne  still  alive  and  honourci'  in  other  way<*,  who  early  in 
life  priKJuced  a  series  of  Biblical  dc^igns  steldom  e<iualled 
{••r  ima;;inativc  impression,  and  perhaps  more  decidedly 
like  Blake's  works,  th<iugh  quite  free  from  plagiarism, 
than  anything  cl>c  tliat  could  be  cited.      I  allude  to  Oni 
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Hundrtd  Coppcr-plale  Engravings  from  original  drawings 
by  Isaac  Taylor,  junior,  calculaled  lo  ornament  all  quarto 
and  octavo  editions  of  the  Bible.  London .-  Allan  Bell 
&■  Co.,  Warwick  Square.  1834,  Strange  as  it  r 
appear,  I  believe  I  am  right  in  stating  that  these  w 
produced  in  youth  by  the  late  venerable  author  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Enlkusiastti,  and  many  other  works. 
How  he  came  to  do  them,  or  why  he  did  no  more,  1  have 
no  means  of  recording.  They  are  very  small  and  very 
unattractively  engraved,  sometimes  by  the  artist  and 
sometimes  by  others.  In  simplicity,  dignity, 
original  thought,  probably  in  general  neglect  at  the  time, 
and  certainly  in  complete  disregard  ever  since,  they  bear 
a  close  affinity  to  the  mas^  of  Blake's  works,  and  may 
fairly  be  supposed  to  have  been,  in  some  measure, 
inspired  by  the  study  of  them.  The  IVitch  of  Endar, 
The  PlasiU  Stayed,  The  Dtatli  oj  Samson,  and  many 
others,  are,  in  spirit,  even  well  worthy  of  his  hand,  and 
from  him,  at  least,  would  not  have  missed  the  admiration 
they  deserve. 

Having  spoken  so  far  of  Blake's  influence  as  a  painter, 
I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  point  out  that  the  simplicity 
and  purity  of  his  style  as  a  lyrical  poet  had  also  exercised 
some  sway.  But,  indeed,  he  is  so  far  removed  from 
ordinary  apprehensions  in  most  of  his  poems,  or  more  or 
less  in  all,  and  they  have  beer  so  little  spread  abroad, 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  attribute  to  them  any  decided 
place  among  the  impulses  which  have  directed  the  extra- 
ordinary mass  of  poetry,  displaying  power  of  one  or 
another  kind,  which  has  been  brought  before  us,  from 
his  day  to  our  own.  Perhaps  some  infusion  of  his 
modest  and  genuine  beauties  might  add  a  charm  even  to 
the  most  gifted  works  of  our  present  rather  redundant 
time.  One  grand  p>oem  which  was,  till  lately,  on  the 
same  footing  as  his  own  (or  even  a  still  more  obscure 
one)  as  regards  popular  recognition,  and  which  shares^ 
though  on  a  more  perfect  scale  than  he  ever  realized  in 
poetry,  the  exalted  and  primeval,  if  not  the  sobdy 
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ethercalizrd,  qualities  of  his  poetic  art,  may  be  found  in 
CharlrsWVlls's  stTiptiiral  dramaofyos^A  and  his  Brethren , 
publishrd  in  1X24  under  the  assumed  name  of  Howard. 
'I  his  work  afr«>rds,  pcrhap<«,  the  solitary  instance,  within 
our  pcri«  d,  uf  p«>ctry  of  the  very  first  class  falling  quite 
unrocogni/fd  and  remaining  so  for  a  long  space  of 
years.  In  the  first  Hition  of  this  Life  0/  Blake  it  was 
prophesied  that  Wells's  time  would  "assuredly  still 
come.**  In  1S76  Joseph  and  his  Brethren  was  repub- 
lish(*d  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Swinburne,  and  with 
an  ininHluction  fn>m  his  pen.  Charles  Wells  lived  to 
Sf-c  this  new  phornix  form  of  the  genius  of  his  youth, 
hilt  dir<l  in  1S7S.  The  work  is  attainable  now,  and  need 
not  here  be  dwelt  on  at  any  length.  In  what  may 
l>e  rallf*d  the  Angio-llebraic  order  of  aphoristic  truth, 
Shaksjieare,  I  Hake,  and  Wells,  are  nearly  akin;  nor 
C'uld  any  ftmrth  p«»et  be  named  so  absolutely  in  the 
same  conntviion,  thmigh  from  the  Shakspearean  point  of 
view  alone  the  '*  marveIl<»uH,'*  nay  miraculous.  Chatter- 
ton  mu'it  also  \>c  in<'lude<l.  It  may  be  noted  that  Wells's 
admirat>le  pros<'  Stonr^  after  Sature  (1822)  have  not  yet 
Ixren  republished. 

A  ver\'  singular  example  of  the  closest  and  most  abso- 
lute resc-mblame  to  Blake's  poetr>'  may  be  met  with  (if 
only  one  omUi  meet  with  it)  in  a  phantasmal  sort  of  little 
)><M.k,  publi**hed,  or  perhaps  not  published  but  only 
pnnt»-d,  v-»mc  y«-ars  since,  and  entitled  Improvisations 
ttf  the  Spirit.  It  b^Mrs  no  author's  name,  but  was 
wntien  by  Dr.  J.  J.  (iarth  Wilkins4>n,  the  highly-gif^«rd 
editi»r  of  Sw<*<lenborg's  writings,  and  author  of  a  Li/e 
•  'f  him  :  to  wh'im  we  owe  a  reprint  of  the  poems  in 
HIakr\  ^m^'s  0/  Innocence  ami  Kxperience.  These  im- 
provisations profess  to  be  written  under  precisely  the 
same  kind  of  spiritual  guidance,  amounting  to  abnegation 
of  j>ersona!  effort  in  the  writer,  which  Blake  supposed  to 
hav»'  presided  over  the  production  of  his  Jerusalem,  etc. 
The  little  book  has  passed  into  the  general  (and  in  all 
other  cases  richly-debcr\'ed)  limbo  of  the  modem  ''spiri- 
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tualist "  muse.  It  is  a  very  thick  little  book,  however 
unsubstantial  its  origin  ;  and  contains,  amid  much  thai  is 
disjointeii  or  hopelessly  obscure  (but  then  why  be  the 
polisher  of  poems  for  which  a  ghost,  and  not  even  your 
own  ghost,  is  alone  responsible  7)  many  passages  and 
indeed  whole  compositions  of  a  remote  and  charming 
beauty,  or  sometimes  of  a  grotesque  figurative  relation 
to  things  of  another  sphere,  which  are  startlingly  akin 
to  Blake's  writings, — couJd  pass,  in  fact,  for  ( 
but  his.  Professing  as  Ih«y  do  the  same  new  kind  of 
authorship,  they  might  afford  plenty  of  material  for 
comparison  and  bewildered  speculation,  if  such  v 
any  request. 

Considering  the  interval  of  aevenleen  years  which  has 
now  elapsed  since  the  first  publication  of  this  Ufi,  it 
may  be  well  to  refer  briefly  to  such  studies  connected 
wiih  Blake  as  have  since  appeared.  This  is  not  the 
place  where  any  attempt  could  be  made  to  appraise  the 
thanks  due  for  such  a  work  as  Mr.  Swinburne's  Critieat 
Essay  on  Blake.  The  task  chiefly  undertaken  in  it — 
that  of  ezplorit^  and  expounding  the  system  of  thought 
and  personal  mythology  which  pervades  Blake's  Pn>- 
phtNc  Books — has  been  fulfilled,  not  by  piecework  or 
analysis,  but  by  creative  intuition.  The  fiat  of  Form 
and  Light  has  gone  forth,  and  as  far  as  such  a  chaos 
could  respond  it  has  responded.  To  the  volume  itself, 
and  to  that  only,  can  any  reader  be  referred  for  its  store 
of  intellectual  wealth  and  reach  of  eloquent  dominion. 
Next  among  Blake  labours  of  love  let  me  here  refer  to 
Mr.  James  Smetham's  deeply  sympathglic  and  a 
tive  study  (in  the  form  of  a  review  arfflBk  the  present 
Ufi)   published    in    the    London  j  ~  " 

January    1869.      As    this    arlii 
present  Vol.   II.,  no   further   tr 
force  needs  to  be  made  here  : 
some  personal   1 
exist  as  due  to  its  a 
own  day  who  is,  in 
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to  Bbke ;  man  «o,  probably,  tb&n  any  other  IHrlnn 
utiat  cQuU  be  »M  to  be,  Jame*  SracUuun'*  trorfc— 
genenitly  oTMraJI  or  moderate  lii^-nuifes  fraoi  Cofpel 
Mibjects  of  the  RnbOeX  Imaglnallire  and  mental  lna)|tu, 
and  Bometimea  of  ibe  graadeaC  cotouria^  Ihmtifb  Old 
Tenument  campoalliona  and  ibrooKli  poetic  and  pMtoral 
Ihemca  of  every  Und,  to  a  qwcW  bnaglnallve  form  of 
hndKBpe.  In  all  these  he  pailakc*  cnMly  of  Bbltc^ 
immediate  ^fMl,  bdn(  alao  often  nearly  allied  by  land- 
•cape  bia>^  lo  Sainael  ftlmer, — In  youth,  the  noMe 
diadple  of  Blake.  Mr.  SneUiam'a  worts  are  very 
nvmennn,  and,  m  other  exdwivv  things  have  «>me  la 
be,  will  mne  day  be  kiiMrn  in  a  wide  drclo.  Space  la 
ahogetber  wranting  t<>  make  more  than  thia  paoalng  tatn- 
lion  here  of  them  and  or  thrir  prodiKer,  wIm  iharea,  in 
a  mnartabfe  mannrr,  Blake's  mental  booties  and  hia 
famative  ibonminings,  and  poucases  besides  an  indi- 
vidoal  inventjon  which  oAeii  duma  equality  with  tlie 
peat  cxreptiooal  master  himielC 

Ur.  W.  B.  Sron^  two  valoaUe  coalrlbotioas  m  Blake 
rmirda— his  <^iatogm  Rtummmf  of  Mr  ExUhitim  of 
BltMi  Work;  as  hcM  at  the  Bariingioo  Fine  Ana 
Chib  in  1876,  and  his  £lc*ug*  fivm  Blak^a  HVfa. 
with  Dnewiftivt  TVjrf,— are  botli  dn)y  spreificd  in  the 
Genera)  CMalojtucs,  existing  in  oar  Vol.  II.  We  will 
say  bricAr  ben  that  no  man  living  has  a  better  right  to 
write  of  Stake  or  to  engrave  liis  work  than  Hr.  Scott, 
whose  work  of  both  kinds  is  now  too  well  known  In  call 
for  recoffnition.  Last  but  not  least,  the  richly  <Y>ndensed 
and  repreaetuative  essay  prdixnl  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Roaselti 
to  bis  editton  (In  the  Aldine  scriaj  of  BUke's  PottUal 
IKerds  demands  from  all  sadn — as  its  writer  has,  from 
all  sidea,  discerned  and  dedarvd  Bloke — the  bfgtwst 
comnendadan  we  an  here  briefly  offer. 

Tlie  reader  has  now  reached  the  thresbcJd  of  the 
Samod  Volnroe  of  this  work,  in  wbicb  he  will  be  for- 
limaM  cDough  10  he  communicatitig  directly  with  Blake's 
owa  Hind,  in  a  series  of  writings  in  prose  and  verse, 
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many  of  them  here  first  published.  Now  periupi 
no  poet  ever  courted  a  public  with  more  apparent 
need  for  some  smoothing  of  the  way,  or  mild  fore- 
warning, from  within,  from  without,  or  indeed  from 
any  region  whence  a  helping  h<^avea  and  four  bountiful 
winds  might  be  pleased  to  waft  it,  than  does  Blake 
in  many  of  the  "emanations"  contained  in  this  c 
Second  Volume.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
the  plain  truth  that  such  aid  will  be  not  at 
needed  by  those  whom  these  writings  wiil  impress,  and 
almost  certainly  lost  upon  those  whom  they  will  not.  On 
the  whole,  I  have  thought  It  best  to  preface  each  class  of 
these  Selections  with  a  few  short  remarks,  but  neither  to  < 
encumber  with  many  words  their  sure  effect  in  the 
right  circles,  nor  to  do  battle  with  their  destiny  in  tbe  i 
wrong.  Only  it  may  be  specified  here,  that  whenever  t 
any  pieces  occurring  in  Blake's  written  note-books 
appeared  of  a  nature  on  the  privacy  of  which  he  migtit 
have  relied  in  writing  them,  these  have  been  passed  by, 
in  the  task  of  selection.  At  the  same  time,  all  has  been 
included  which  seemed  capable  in  any  way  of  extending 
our  knowledge  of  Blake  as  a  poet  and  writer,  in  the 
manner  he  himself  might  have  wished.  Mere  obscurity 
or  remoteness  Irom  usual  ways  of  thought  was,  as  we 
know,  no  bar  to  publication  with  him  ;  therefore,  in  all 
cases  where  such  qualities,  even  seeming  to  myself 
excessive,  are  found  in  conjunction  with  the  lyrical 
power  and  beauty  of  expression  so  peculiar  to  Blake's 
style  as  a  poet  (and  this,  let  us  not  forget,  startlingly  in 
advance  of  the  time  at  which  he  wrote),  1  have  thought 
it  better  to  include  the  compositions  so  qualified.  On 
the  other  hand,  my  MS.  researches  have  often  furnished 
me  with  poems  which  I  treasure  most  highly,  and  which 
I  cannot  doubt  will  dwell  in  many  memories  as  they  do 
in  mine.  But,  as  regards  the  varying  claims  of  these 
selections,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  attempt  is 
made  in  the  present  volume  to  produce,  after  a  long 
period  of  neglect,  as  complete  a  record  as  might  be  of 
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Hlnkr  and  his  works  ;  and  that,  while  any  who  can  here 
tind  anything  to  love  will  t>e  the  poet -{m inter's  welcome 
(bursts,  still  sthh  a  rra>t  is  spread  first  of  all  for  those 
who  can  know  at  a  glance  that  it  is  theirs  and  was  meant 
for  thoni ;  who  can  nict-t  their  h<»st*s  eye  with  sympathy 
and  recni;nitit»n,  rv<n  when  he  offers  them  the  new  strange 
fruits  grown  for  himself  in  tar-off  gardens  where  he  has 
dwelt  ainnr,  or  pours  for  them  the  wines  which  he  has 
learned  to  love  in  lands  where  they  never  travelled. 


From  ihk  Poetical  Sketches. 

\rnnUdiH  17S3.      WntUn  176S-77.     */,  II— 3a] 

TiiiRi  is  no  nrrd  f'»r  manv  further  critical  remarks  on 
ihesi"  srliTtions  from  the  iWtical  Sketches,  which  have 
already  l»e«n  *»j>ok<n  of  in  Chap.  VI.  of  the  iJft.  Among 
the  lyriral  puio  here  chi>sen,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
award  a  tlistniil  pn'ft-rence.  These  Songs  are  certainly' 
anions  the  sniall  class  of  modern  times  which  recall 
the  best  p«*riod  «»f  Knglish  song  writing,  whose  rarest 
trt-asiirrs  he  siaitrred  among  ihr  plays  of  our  Klizabethan 
dramatists.  Thry  deser\"e  no  less  than  very  high  admi- 
ration in  a  quite  positive  sens4%  which  cannot  be  even 
qualitieil  hy  thr  slight,  hasty,  or  juvenile  imperfections 
of  ('xciMition  tt»  ht.*  met  with  m  s<»mr  of  th«*m,  though  by 
no  ni«Mns  in  all.  i.)n  the  other  hand,  if  we  view  them 
ciiMiparaiivt  ly  ;  in  relation  to  Blake's  youth  when  he 
wr 'ii-  them,  or  the  poetic  epoch  in  which  they  were 
ppKiurrd  ;  it  would  be  hardly  po>s»ible  to  overrate  their 
astonishing  mrrit.  The  same  return  to  the  diction  and 
high  t(.-ti:ng  of  a  greater  age  is  to  be  found  in  the  un- 
finislH'd  play  of*  Ktiwani  the  Third,  from  which  some 
fragmriit:>  aie  included  herr.  In  the  t»riginal  edition, 
however,  tlw  s*^*  are  marred  by  frequent  imperfections  in 
the  mctrr  (p.irtly  real  and  partly  dependent  on  careless 
printing),  which  I  have  thought  it  best  to  remove,  as  I 
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found  il  possible  to  do  so  without  once,  in  the  slif^htest 
degree,  affacling  the  originality  of  the  text.  The  same 
has  been  done  in  a  few^  similar  instances  elsewhere. 
The  poem  of  Btinii-man's  Buff  stands  in  curious  contrast 
with  the  rest,  as  an  effort  in  another  manner,  and,  though 
less  excellent,  is  not  without  interest.  Besides  what  is 
here  given,  there  are  attempts  in  the  very  modern -antique 
style  of  trallad  prevalent  at  the  time,  and  in  Ossianic 
prose,  but  all  naturally  very  inferior,  and  probably 
earlier.  It  is  singular  that,  for  formed  style  and  purely 
literary  qualities,  Blake  perhaps  never  afler\vard3 
equalled  the  best  things  in  this  youthful  volume,  though 
he  often  did  so  in  melody  and  feeling,  and  more  than 
did  so  in  depth  of  thought. 


Songs  of  Innocence  and  Songs  op  Experience. 
[EngravtJ  17S9.] 
Here  again  but  little  need  be  added  to  what  has 
already  been  said  in  tlic  Lt/e  respecting  the  Stmgs  of 
Innocefice  and  Exptritnct.  The  first  series  is  incom- 
parably the  more  beautiful  of  the  two,  being  indeed 
almost  flawless  in  essentia!  respects;  while  in  the  second 
series,  the  five  years  intervening  between  the  two  had 
proved  sufficient  for  obscurity  and  the  darker  mental 
phases  of  Blake's  writings  to  set  in  and  greatly  mar  its 
poetic  value.  This  contrast  is  more  especially  evident 
in  those  pieces  whose  subjects  tally  in  one  and  the  other 
series.  For  instance,  there  can  be  no  comparison 
between  the  first  Cfiimney  Sweeper,  which  touches  with 
such  perfect  simplicity  the  true  pathetic  chord  of  its 
subject,  and  the  second,  tinged  somewhat  with  the 
commonplaces,  if  also  wiih  the  truths,  uC  social  discon- 
tent. However,  very  perfect  and  noble  examples  of 
Blake's  meiaphysicai  poetry  occur  among  the  Songs 
0/  Kxptrience,   1      "  -..-.".  . 

Human  A^siraeLt 
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I  have  myself  introduced  from  the  MS  Note-book  often 
referred  to,  since  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
written  to  match  with  the  first,  and  it  has  quite  sufficient 
beauty  to  give  it  a  right  to  its  natural  place.  A  few 
alterations  and  additions  in  other  poems  have  been  made 
from  the  same  source. 

Idf.as  of  Good  and  Eviu 

In  the  MS.  Note-b(K>k,  to  which  frequent  reference  has 
been  made  in  the  iJft^  a  page  stands  inscribed  with  the 
heading  given  above.  It  seems  uncertain  how  much  of 
the  b(N»k's  Contents  such  title  may  have  been  meant  to 
include  ;  but  it  is  now  adopted  here  as  a  not  inappro- 
priate suniin.irizing  endorsement  for  the  precious  section 
which  here  follows.  In  doing  so,  Mr.  Swinburne's 
example  (in  his  Esuay  oh  Blakt)  has  been  followed,  as 
regards  pieces  drawn  from  the  Nf>te-book. 

The  contents  of  the  present  section  are  derived  partly 
from  the  Notrh.x»k  in  question,  and  partly  from  another 
small  autiigraph  collection  of  different  matter,  somewhat 
more  fairly  c«»pied.  The  poems  have  been  reclaimed,  as 
regards  the  tiritt-mentioned  source,  from  as  chaotic  a  mass 
as  cuuUl  Welt  be  imagined  ;  amid  which  it  has  sometimes 
IjeiMi  ne^'ev^ary  eitiier  to  omit,  transpose,  or  cf>mbine, 
bo  as  to  render  avHilable  what  was  very  seldom  found 
in  a  final  state.  And  even  in  the  pieces  drawn  from  the 
second  source  s;)ecitied  above,  means  of  the  same  kind 
have  occa!»i<iiially  l)cen  resorted  t(»,  where  they  seemed 
to  le>sc*n  obscurity  (»r  av<iid  redundance.  But  with  all 
thi%  there  is  nothing  throughout  that  is  not  faithfully 
Ulakc's  own. 

One  piece  in  this  series  (The  Two  SoM/;rs)  may  be 
regarded  as  a  ditTcrcnt  versiun  of  T/ie  Human  Abstract^ 
occurring  in  the  Songs  0/  Exptrience,  This  new  form  is 
certainly  the  tiiicr  one,  I  think,  by  reason  of  its  personified 
iharactcr,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  force  of  the  impres- 
•*ion  produced.     It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  finest  things 
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Blake  ever  did,  really  belonging,  by  its  vivid  complete- 
ness, to  the  order  of  perfect  short  poems. — never  a  very 
large  band,  even  when  the  best  poets  are  ransacked  to 
recruit  it.  Others  among  the  longer  poems  of  this 
section,  which  are,  each  in  its  own  way,  truly  admirable, 
are  Broken  Love,  Mary,  and  Aiigurics  of  Jnnoccnct. 

It  is  but  too  probable  that  the  piece  called  Bmktn  Lovt 
has  a  recondite  bearing  on  the  bewilderments  of  Blake's 
special  mythology.  But  besides  a  soul  suffering  in  such 
limbo,  this  poem  has  a  recognizable  body  penetrated 
with  human  passion.  From  this  point  of  view,  never, 
perhaps,  have  the  agony  and  perversity  of  sundered 
affection  been  more  powerfully  (however  singularly) 
espressed  than  here. 

The  speaker  is  one  whose  soul  has  been  intensified  by 
pain  to  be  his  only  world,  among  ihe  scenes,  figures, 
and  events  of  which  he  moves  as  in  a  new  state  of  being. 
The  emotions  have  been  quickened  and  isolated  by  con- 
flicting torment,  till  each  is  a  separate  companion.  There 
b  his  "  spectre,"  the  jealous  pride  which  scents  in  the 
snow  the  footsteps  of  the  beloved  rejected  woman,  but 
is  a  wild  beast  to  guard  his  way  from  reaching  her ;  his 
"emanation  "  which  silently  weeps  within  him,  for  has 
not  he  also  sinned  ?  So  they  wander  together  in  "  a 
fathomless  and  boundless  deep,"  the  morn  full  of  tempests 
and  the  night  of  tears.  Let  her  weep,  he  says,  not  for 
his  sins  only,  but  for  her  own ;  nay,  he  will  cast  his  sins 
upon  her  shoulders  too ;  they  shall  be  more  and  more 
till  she  come  to  him  again.  Also  this  woe  of  his  can 
array  itself  in  stately  imagery.  He  can  count  separately 
how  many  of  his  soul's  affections  the  knife  she  stabbed 
it  with  has  slain,  how  many  yet  mourn  over  the  tombs 
which  he  has  built  for  these :  he  can  tell  too  of  some 
that  still  watch  around  his  bed,  bright  sometimes  with 
ecstatic  passion  of  melancholy  and  crowning  his  mournful 
head  with  vine.  All  these  living  forgive  her  tran^res- 
sions  :  when  will  she  look  upon  them,  that  the  dead  may 
live  again  7     Has  she  not  pity  to  give  for  pardon  ?  nay. 
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does  he  not  need  her  pardon  toD  ?  lie  cannot  seek  her, 
hut  oh  !  if  she  would  return  !  Surely  her  place  is  ready 
fur  her,  and  bread  and  wine  of  forgiveness  of  sins. 

The  (ry>tal  Cabhiet  and  the  Mental  Traveller  belong 
to  a  truly  mystical  order  of  poetry.  The  former  is  a 
lovely  piece  of  lyrical  writing,  but  certainly  has  not  the 
clearness  of  cr>'stal.  Yet  the  meaning  of  such  among 
Blake's  compositions  as  this  is  may  Siimctimes  be 
missed  chiefly  through  seeking  for  a  S(*nse  more  re- 
ctmdite  than  was  really  meant.  A  rather  intricate 
interpretation  was  attempted  here  in  the  first  edition 
of  these  Selet'ti«ins,  Mr.  W.  M.  Kossetti  has  probably 
since  found  the  true  «)ne  in  his  simple  sentence  :  "  This 
p*H'm  seems  to  me  ti»  represent,  under  a  vcr>'  ideal  form, 
the  phenomena  of  ge>tation  and  birth  **  (s<*e  the  Aldine 
edition  of  Blake's  /Wm>,  i>age  174).  The  singular  stanza 
commencing  "  Ani>th«T  England  there  I  saw,"  etc, 
may  thus  be  taken  to  indicate  quaintly  that  the  un- 
developed creature,  half  sentient  and  half  conscious,  has 
a  World  ii(  itb  own  akin  in  somewise  to  the  country  ol  its 
birth. 

The  Menial  Tra ir Her  ^ct^mcd  at  first  a  hoixriess  riddle  ; 
and  the  e<iitnr  of  th«*se  Selections  must  confess  to  having 
bien  on  the  |)omt  of  omitting  it,  in  spite  of  its  high  poetic 
beauty,  as  inci»mprehenMbIc.  He  is  again  indebttrd  to 
his  brother  for  the  clear-sighted,  and  no  doubt  correct, 
exp«^:»ition  which  is  now  printed  with  it,  and  brings  its 
full  value  to  light. 

The  pi>em  of  Mary  appears  to  be,  on  one  side,  an 
allrg.in,'  of  the  portic  or  spiritual  mind  m«»ving  unre- 
cognized and  reviled  among  its  friluws ;  and  this  view 
of'  It  is  corrobi^rated  when  we  find  Blake  applying  to 
himself  two  lines  alm«>st  identically  taken  from  it,  in  the 
last  of  the  Ix'ttcrs  to  Mr.  Butts  printed  in  the  Li/e,  But 
the  literal  mcming  may  l>c  aivepted,  tr>o,  as  a  hardly 
extreme expr«sr»ion  of  the  rancour  and  envy  so  constantly 
attending  pre-eminent  l)eauty  in  women. 

A  most  noble,  though  surpassingly  quaint  example  of 
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Blake's  loving  sympathy  with  all  Tunns  of  created  life, 
as  well  as  of  the  kind  of  oracular  power  which  he 
possessed  of  giving  vigorous  expression  to  abstract  or 
social  truths,  will  be  found  in  the  Angurits  of  InMoamx. 
It  is  a  somewhat  tangled  sk«D  of  ihou^t,  but  starei 
throughout  with  the  riches  "*"  ='mple  wisdotn. 

Quaintness  reaches  its  cli  in  IViiliatH  Bond,  which 

may  be  regarded  as  a  kii._  f  gionfied  strcei-ballad. 
One  point  that  rnquires  to  t  noted  is  that  the  icmi 
"fairies"  is  evidently  used  Ic  indicate  passiooaic  emo- 
tions, while  "  angeb  "  are  spi  ts  of  cold  cocrcioD.  The 
close  of  the  ballad  is  very  bea.  ifuL  It  is  not  long  since 
there  seemed  to  dawn  on  t'"  present  writer  a  mean- 
ing in  this  ballad  not  discos  ed  before.  Should  kc 
not  connect  it  with  the  linc^  In  a  MyrlU  Shadt  IfeE 
meaning  of  which  is  obvious^  to  all  knoweis  of  Bbkc 
as  bearing  on  marriage  7  And  may  not  "  William 
Bond  "  thus  be  William  Blake,  the  bondman  of  the 
"  lovely  myrtle  tree  "  ?  It  is  known  that  the  shadow 
of  jealousy,  far  from  unfounded,  fell  on  poor  Catherine 
Blake's  married  life  at  one  moment,  and  it  has  been 
stated  that  this  jealousy  culminated  in  a  terrible  and 
difficult  crisis.  We  ourselves  can  well  imagine  that  this 
ballad  is  but  a  literal  relation,  with  such  emotional 
actors,  of  some  transfiguring  trance  and  passion  of 
mutual  tears  from  which  Blake  arose  no  longer  "  bond  " 
to  his  myrtle-tree,  but  with  that  love,  purged  of  all 
drossier  element,  whose  last  dealh-bed  accent  wras, 
"  Kate,  you  have  ever  been  an  angel  to  me  I  " 

The  ballad  of  William  Bond  has  great  spiritual 
beauties,  whatever  its  meaning;  and  it  is  one  of  only 
two  examples,  in  this  form,  occurring  among  Blake's 
lyrics.  The  other  is  called  Long  John  Drown  and  JLittk 
Mary  Bell,  and  perhaps  the  reader  may  be  sufficiently 
surprised  without  ii. 

The  shorter  poems,  and  even  the  fragments,   afibrd 

instances  of  that  exquisite  metrical  gift  and  right- 

lint  of  form  which  constitute  Blake's  special 
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^ary  unong  his  coDiempanriei^  evea  net*  «iiiiMnttjr 
periuiM  ihKB  dHfrudei'  eoonnuKl  of  DMottl  imaanu 
which  ii  kbo  bis.  Sod  qiMJitks  of  pare  peribctkio  in 
mnH'^  vtnt  as  b«  pefpetnally  withoai  cflbrt  dispUy«d 
m  to  be  net  with  unong  tboae  dder  poets  whom  b« 
lovod,  and  nich  agun  sra  now  looked  upeo  as  the 
pccabar  Iropbia  of  a  tdiool  which  baa  arisen  sioce  his 
lirae ;  hot  be  alooc  (let  it  be  repeated  and  retnembered) 
pnmiiariil  them  Ufti,  and  poiicasrd  them  in  clear  com- 
pIctetMaa.  Colnor  and  metre,  these  are  the  ime  patents 
of  i>obility  fn  painting  and  pnefry,  taking  precedence  of 
all  iotellectaal  claims ;  and  it  is  by  vjnue  or  these,  Drst 
of  all.  that  Blake  bolda,  in  both  arts,  a  nuxk  which  aaoiwt 
be  talcen  fmm  himL 

Of  the  Sftgratmt  on  Art,  whkh  ooodnde  this  sectkw, 
a  few  are  really  painled,  othen  amuiiivly  insdble,-' 
all  nore  or  loM  a  sort  of  nonaenae  vcne*,  and  not  even 
pretending  to  be  mud)  elM.  To  cAtcr  into  thrir  rocklcai 
spirit  of  doggrel,  it  is  almost  neceaiMry  to  *e*  the  original 
Dole-boak  in  which  they  oecnr,  which  continually  teshJiea, 
by  snddeo  exclamatory  entries,  to  the  curiou*  degree  of 
boyish  impalse  wbtch  was  ooc  of  Blake's  cfaaractcrtitici. 
It  ia  not  improfaable  that  lucfa  name*  as  Kcmhrandt, 
Rnbena,  Cnrrcggio,  Rejrnolds,  nuy  have  met  the  reader's 
eye  before  in  a  \-cry  diflereni  sort  of  oaotext  from  thai 
which  sanouod*  them  in  the  »urprisin|  poetry  of  this 
their  brother  srtiM ;  and  certainly  they  are  tnade  to  do 
service  here  as  scarecn>*-»  tn  the  cnipa  of  a  raihcf  Jealous 
hushtttidmaiL  And  lor  all  that,  1  luve  niy  strong  suspi- 
doBs  that  the  lane  anoont  of  dispangcment  of  then 
uttered  fc  Instead  of  ly  our  giHwl  Blake,  wo«ild  have 
cUdMd,  on  Us  aide,  a  somewhat  different  fUtlwitB 
Tbeae  phiala  of  hia  wrath,  however,  have  do  poisM  bat 
nwrvly  some  laughing  gaa  In  Ihem ;  so  now  ttial  we  an 
addng  Iha  lahontory  a  little  ia  order.  Id  thi 
caawdown  (han  their  dusty  upper  shelL 
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Prose  Writings. 


\ 


Of  the  prose  writings  which  now  follow,  the  only  ones 
already  in  print  are  the  Descripiivf  Catalogue  and  the 
Sibylline  Ltaves.  To  •■*"■  ler  of  these,  the  Public 
Address,  which  here  st  ;,  forms  a  fitting  and  most 

interesting  pendant.     '.  «n  compiled  from  a  very 

confused  mass  of  MS.  notes  ut  its  purpose  is  unmis- 
takable as  having  been  int—'  cd  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  engraving  of  Cha  r's  Pilgrims.  Both  the 
Calalogut  and  Address  9^"  I  in  critical  passages  on 
painting  and  poetry,  w'  nust   be   ranked   w^ithout 

reserve  among  the  vt  hings  ever  said  on  either 

subject.     Such  inestin  litiea  afford  quite  sufficient 

ground  whereon  to  claim  incul,scnce  for  eccentricities 
which  are  here  and  there  laughably  excessive,  but  which 
never  fail  to  have  a  piersonal,  even  where  they  have  no 
critical,  value.  As  evidence  of  the  writer's  many  moods, 
these  pieces  of  prose  are  much  best  left  unmutilated : 
let  us,  therefore,  risk  misconstruction  in  some  quarters. 
There  are  others  where  even  the  whimsical  onslaughts 
on  names  no  less  great  than  those  which  the  writer 
most  highly  honoured,  and  assertions  as  to  this  or  that 
component  quality  of  art  being  everything  or  nothing 
as  it  served  the  fiery  plea  in  hand,  wili  be  discerned  as 
the  impatient  extremes  of  a  man  who  had  his  own  work 
to  do,  which  was  of  one  kind,  as  he  thought,  against 
another ;  and  who  mainly  did  it  too,  in  spite  of  that 
injustice  without  which  no  extremes  might  ever  have 
been  chargeable  against  him.  And  let  us  remember 
that,  after  all,  having  greatness  in  him.  Wis  practice  of  art 
included  all  great  aims,  whether  they  were  such  as  his 
antagonistic  moods  railed  against  or  no. 

The  Vision  of  the  Last  Judgment  is  almost  as  much  a 
manifesto  of  opinion  as  either  the  Catalogue  or  Addrtss. 
But  its  work  is  in  a  wider  field,  and  one  which,  where 
it  stretches  beyond  our  own  clear  view,  may  not  neces- 
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sarilv  therefore  have  been  a  lost  road  to  Blake  himself. 
Certainly  its  ^nundeur  and  the  sudden  great  things  greatly 
said  in  it,  as  in  all  Blake's  prose,  constitute  it  an  addition 
to  our  oppi>rt unities  of  communing  with  him,  and  one 
which  we  may  prize  highly. 

The  constant  decisive  words  in  which  Blake  alludes, 
throughout  these  writings,  to  the  plagiarisms  of  his  con- 
temporaries, are  painful  to  rend,  and  will  be  wished 
away  :  but,  still,  it  will  be  worth  thinking  whether  their 
being  said,  or  the  need  of  their  being  said,  is  the  greater 
cay^.*  for  c«>inplaint  Justice,  looking  through  surface 
aixomplishmcnts,  greater  nicety  and  even  greater  occa- 
sional judiciousness  uf  execution,  in  the  men  whom  Blake 
c*»mj>ares  with  himself,  still  perceives  the^  words  of 
his  to  t)e  true.  In  each  style  of  the  art  of  a  period,  and 
more  especially  in  the  poetic  style,  there  is  often  S4.»mc 
one  crntral  initiator)'  man,  to  whom  personally,  if  not  to 
the  care  of  the  world,  it  is  impi>rtant  that  his  creative 
()ower  should  be  held  to  be  his  own,  and  that  his  ideas 
and  slowly  (>erfected  materials  should  not  be  caught  up 
before  he  has  them  ready  ft>r  his  own  use.  Yet,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  such  an  one's  treasures  and 
possessit>ns  are,  time  after  time,  while  he  still  lives  and 
needs  them,  sent  forth  to  the  world  by  others  in  forms 
from  which  he  cannot  perhaps  again  clearly  claim  what 
is  his  t»wn,  but  which  render  the  material  useless  to  him 
hcnceforu'ard.  Hardly  wonderful,  after  all,  if  for  once 
an  impetuous  man  of  this  kind  is  found  raising  the  hue 
and  cry,  careless  whether  pei^ple  heed  him  or  no.  It  is 
no  small  pmv^ication,  be  sure,  when  the  gazers  hoot  you 
as  outsthp[)ed  in  your  race,  and  you  know  all  the  time 
that  the  man  ahead,  whom  they  shout  for,  is  only  a 
flying  thief. 


The  Invkntions  to  the  Book  of  Job. 

These  Inifntwns  to  the  Book  0/  Job,  which    may   be 
regarded  as  the  ucrks  of  Blake's  own  hand  in  which  he 
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moat  unreservedly  competes  with  others — belonging  as 
they  do  in  style  to  the  accepted  category  of  engraved 
designs — consist  of  twenty-one  subjects  on  a  considerably 
smaller  scale  than  those  in  Tht  Gravr,  each  highly 
wrought  in  light  and  shade,  and  each  suirounded  by  a 
border  of  allusive  design  aiid  '^.scription,  executed  in  a 
slighter  style  than  the  subjec  self.  Perhaps  this  may 
lairly  be  pronounced,  on  tht  'hole,  the  most  remark- 
able series  of  prims  on  a  sc  -tural  theme  which  has 
appeared  since  the  days  of  Al—  it  DOrer  and  Rembrandt, 
widely  differing  too  from  either 

Except  The  Grave,  these  de  pis  must  be  known  to  a 
larger  circle  that  any  othc  ies  by  Blake;  and  yet 
they  are  by  no  means  so  fa  ir  as  to  render  unneces* 
iary  such  imperfect  reprodi  i  of  their  intricate  beau* 

ties  as  the  scheme  of  this  \ — _  made  possible,  or  even 
the  still  more  shadowy  presentment  of  verbal  description. 

The  first  among  them  shows  us  the  patriarch  Job 
worshiping  among  his  family  under  a  mighty  oak, 
surrounded  by  feeding  flocks,  range  behind  range,  as  far 
as  the  distant  homestead,  in  a  landscape  glorified  by 
setting  sun  and  rising  moon.  "Thus  did  Job  continually," 
the  leading  motto  tells  us.  In  the  second  plate  we  see 
the  same  persons  grouped,  still  full  of  happiness  and 
thank^ving.  But  this  is  that  day  when  the  sons  of 
God  came  to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord,  and 
Satan  camealsoamong  them  ;  and  above  the  happy  group 
we  see  what  they  do  not  see,  and  know  that  power  is 
given  to  Satan  over  all  that  Job  has.  Then  in  the  two 
next  subjects  come  the  workings  of  that  power ;  the 
house  falling  on  the  slain  feasters,  and  the  messengers 
hurrying  one  afler  another  to  the  lonely  parents,  still 
with  fresh  tidings  of  ruin.  The  fifth  is  a  wonderful 
design.  Job  and  his  wife  still  sit  side  by  side,  the  closer 
for  their  misery,  and  still,  out  of  the  little  left  to  them, 
give  alms  to  those  poorer  than  themselves.  The  angels 
of  their  love  and  resignation  are  ever  with  them  on 

ither  side ;  but  above,  again,  the  unseen  Heaven  lies 
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open.  Tberr  tils  threoed  thai  Almighty  flgurr,  filled 
■wiw  with  iiknprmaibk  pity,  •Itnoat  with  compunctioe. 
Aitimul  Him  Hu  «ii(eb  shrink  away  In  liotror  ;  Cnr  tww 
the  ftn»  whidt  duthe  ibem — the  very  fire«  of  God — atv 
cumpKMcd  iti  the  haod  of  Satan  into  a  phial  for  the 
deoMcd  head  of  Job  hiiiuetf.  Job  is  to  be  tried  to  the 
ulmnat ;  only  his  life  la  wilhbeld  frotn  the  tonnenlor. 
How  ihia  b  wrought,  and  huw  Job's  frieixla  come 
to  visil  hiiB  in  hb  de^nlation.  are  the  Bubjects  which 
fallow ;  and  then,  in  the  ei(thih  design.  Job  at  last 
lifts  up  hb  voice,  with  arms  uplifted  lo<\  among  hli 
cniucbinf,  shudderiag  friends,  and  curses  the  day  when 
he  was  born.  The  next,  attain,  b  anMxift  the  ipandeat 
■if  the  Berica,  Ellpluu  the  Tenuuiltc  ts  telLng  Job  tif  the 
thing  whkb  was  •aavtly  broufchi  to  him  in  the  vistons 
of  the  niitht ;  and  ahow  we  arc  shown  the  matter  of 
hw  worda,  the  spirit  which  passed  before  his  bee ;  all 
Mended  in  a  woortrous  paflitiMi  of  light,  doad,  and  mist 
nf  lij^L  After  Ihia,  Job  kneeb  np  and  prays  his  r- 
proaehfiil  Iriends  to  ham  pity  on  him,  for  the  hand  of 
God  has  UMidied  hint.  And  next— moM  lefriblc  of  all 
— wc  SM  tmbodiM  theaoetmliaaaof  tonneni  wbid)  Job 
brines  ngunat  his  Maker :  a  thcaw  hard  to  dweD  upon, 
and  whieb  nccda  to  be  viewed  in  the  awful  spirit  in 
which  Rbke  ciinixtvrd  it.  Bat  in  the  following  subject 
there  rumc*  at  last  soote  <ri|tn  uf  soothing  chaitfE.  The 
sky,  Ul)  now  full  of  sunset  and  surgtag  doad,  in  which 
the  stones  of  the  mined  home  looked  as  if  they  were 
stilt  burning  has  here  givm  birth  to  the  large  peaceful 
stars,  and  under  them  the  yuunx  blihu  bcipos  to  speak  t 
"  Lo  1  all  these  thing*  worfccth  God  unrnltmes  with  man, 
to  bring  forth  hb  soul  froai  the  pit."  The  expiresaioo  of 
Job,  as  he  aita  with  foldnl  araia,  beginning  to  be  ireon- 
dled,  b  full  of  dclicale  huntliar  nature  ;  while  ihe  look 
of  the  thrve  ontncrcifal  friends.  In  tlieir  turn  reproved, 
hsa  aomelhiim  in  it  almost  humomus.  And  then  the 
lAtd  aniwtjs  JiA  out  of  the  wfairiwind,  dreadful  in  its 
ce,  but  full  also  of  awakening  life,  and  rid> 
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t  Heaajn  is ' 
ing  Hn  own  gktnSed  In 
kneel  rapt  itDd  ecstaijc. 
has  been  smpaaeed  in  die 
Very  gnnd  too  is  the  oen- 
diiefor  the  was-s  rf  God, » 
children  of  prid«.     The   ! 

which    i  - .  .    :lic  -  lies  as  a  whole. 

intr<xl"L.'  ■'•v  us  tbr  defeat  of  Satan  in  his 

contest  against  Job's  uprightness.  Here,  again,  is  the 
throned  Creator  among  His  angels, and  beneath  Him  the 
Evil  One  falls  with  tremendous  plummet-force;  Hell 
naked  before  His  face,  and  Destruction  without  a  cover- 
ing. Job  with  his  friends  are  present  as  awe-struck 
witnesses.  In  the  design  which  foUow-s,  He  who  has 
chastened  and  consoled  Job  and  his  wife  is  seen  to  be- 
stow His  blessing  on  them  ;  while  the  three  friends, 
against  whom  "  His  wrath  is  kindled,"  cover  their  faces 
with  fear  and  trembling.  And  now  comes  the  acceptance 
of  Job,  who  prays  for  his  friends  before  an  aitar,  from 
which  a  heart-shaped  body  of  flame  shoots  upivard  into 
the  sun  itself;  the  background  showing  a  distant  evening 
light  through  broad  tree-stems — the  most  peaceful  sight 
in  the  world.  Then  Job's  kindred  return  to  him  :  "every 
one  also  gave  him  a  piece  of  money  and  every  one  an 
earring  of  gold."  Next  he  is  seen  relating  his  trials  and 
mercies  to  the  new  daughters  who  were  bom  to  him — 
no  women  so  fair  in  the  land.  And,  lastly,  the  series 
culminates  in  a  scene  of  music  and  rapturous  joy,  which, 
contrasted  with  the  calm  thanksgiving  of  the  opening 
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design,  gloriously  embodies  the  words  of  its  text,  "So 
the  Lord  blcs:^^  the  latter  end  of  Job  more  than  the 
befiinnin^" 

In  these  three  last  designs,  I  would  specially  direct 
attc*ntion  to  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  female  figures. 
Ni>thing  pn»veH  mi»re  thon»ughly  how  free  was  the 
spiritualism  ot  Blake's  art  from  any  ascetic  tinge.  These 
women  are  given  to  us  no  less  noble  in  body  than  in 
Soul ;  large-ey(*<l,  and  large-armed  also ;  such  as  a  man 
may  love  with  all  his  life. 

The  angels  (and  especially  those  in  plate  14,  "WTien 
the  nu>rninjj  stars  s.ing  together,")  may  be  equally  cited 
as  pHMitV*  of  the  same  great  distinctive  quality.  These 
are  no  flimsy,  tilmy  creatures,  drowsing  on  feather-bed 
wmgs,  or  smothere<i  in  draperies.  Here  the  utmost 
amount  tif  viial  |K»wer  is  the  heavenly  glory  they  dis- 
play;  facets.  b<Klirs,  and  wings,  all  living  and  springing 
fire.  And  that  the  ascetic  tend<*nry,  here  happily  absent, 
is  not  the  inseftarable  |>enalty  to  be  paid  for  a  love  of  the 
Gothic  forms  t»f  l>eauty,  is  evident  enough,  when  we  seen 
those  forms  everywhere  rightly  mingling  with  the  artist's 
conceptii»ns,  as  the  natural  breath  of  sacred  art.  With 
the  true  daring  of  ^^mius,  he  has  even  intrcniuced  a  Gothic 
cathedral  in  the  background  of  the  worshiping  group  in 
plate  I,  a-«  the  sha{>e  in  which  the  very  s(»ul  of  worship 
is  now  for  ev«T  <  nib«Klied  for  us.  It  is  probably  with 
the  fine  intention  of  symb«>lizing  the  unshaken  piety  of 
Job  under  heavy  aflliction  that  a  similar  building  is  still 
seen  (Kiinting  its  spires  heavenward  in  the  fourth  plate, 
where  the  mcssi-ngers  of  ruin  ftillow  close  at  one  ano- 
thf-r's  heels.  We  may,  perhaps,  even  conjecture  that 
the  shap(*le^*i  buildings,  like  rude  (xigan  cairns^  which 
are  "^^-attereti  over  those  scenes  of  the  drama  which  refer 
to  the  gradual  darkening  of  Job's  soul,  have  been  intro- 
duced as  forms  Migg«*stive  of  error  and  the  shutting  out 
of  hoj)c.  Everywhere  throughout  the  scries  we  meet 
with  evidences  of  («othic  feeling.  Such  are  the  recessed 
settle  and  screen  of  trees  in  plate  2,  much  in  the  spirit 
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of  Orcagna ;  the  decorative  character  of  the  stars  in 
plate  iz;  the  Leviathan  and  Behemoth  in  plate  t^, 
grouped  so  as  to  recall  a  mediaeval  medallitin  or  wood- 
carving  ;  the  trees,  drawn  always  as  they  might  be  carved 
in  the  woodwork  of  an  old  church.  Further  instances 
of  the  same  kind  may  be  found  in  the  curious  sort  of 
painted  chamber,  showing  the  themes  of  his  discourse, 
in  which  Job  addresses  his  daughters  in  plate  20  ;  and 
in  the  soaring  trumpets  of  plate  ai,  which  might  well  be 
one  of  the  rich  conceptions  of  Luca  della  Robbia. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  said  of  the  borders  of  illustrative 
design  and  inscription  which  surround  eacli  subject  in 
Vaejcib.  These  are  slight  in  manner,  but  always  thou^t- 
ful  and  appropriate,  and  often  very  beautiful.  Where 
Satan  obtains  power  over  Job,  we  see  a  terrible  serpent 
twined  round  tree-stems  among  winding  fires,  while 
angels  weep,  but  may  not  quench  them.  Fungi  spring 
under  baicl'ul  dews,  while  Job  prays  that  the  night  may 
be  solitary,  and  the  day  perish  wherein  he  'was  bora. 
Trees  stand  and  bow  like  ghosts,  with  bristling  hair  of 
branches,  round  the  spirit  which  passes  before  the  face 
of  Eliphaz.  Fine  examples  also  are  the  prostrate  rain- 
beaten  tree  in  plate  13  ;  and,  in  the  next  plate,  the  map 
of  the  days  of  creation.  In  plate  18  (the  sacrifice  and 
acceptance  of  Job),  Blake's  psJette  and  brushes  are  ex- 
pressively introduced  in  the  border,  lying,  as  it  were, 
on  an  altar-step  beside  the  signature  of  his  name.  That 
which  possesses  the  greatest  charm  is  perhaps  the  border 
to  plate  3.  Here,  at  the  base,  are  sheepfolds  watched 
by  shepherds  :  up  the  sides  is  a  trellis,  on  whose  lower 
rings  birds  sit  upon  their  nests,  white  angels,  on  the 
higher  ones,  worship  round  ilame  and  cloud,  till  it  arches 
at  the  summit  inio  a  ^|^^  of  the 
God.  ^^^^ 

Such  defects  as  e^^^^^Bp  ■^^^i^'i- 
usual  with  Blake,  h 
wilful  works;  ii 
free  from  any  d 


rtiUr  RjpirM,  whn  ntrprtM  u>  by  a  Mirt  of  line  ranbd 
tbc  thmat,  wriMSi,  and  ankka,  fcui  ahnw  no  other  aipi 
of  being  draped,  arc  certainly  to  be  sainclimn  found 
here  a>  clMwhrre,  but  not  many  iif  ihctn.  The  lifted 
armi  and  poinuns  arma  In  pUtea  7  and  10  are  pieces  of 
maiineriain  to  be  rejpettcd,  the  tatter  even  Mwming  a 
reminlaceflcv  of  Macbeth's  Wilcbc«  by  Fnadi :  and  a 
few  other  tliitfal  inatancrs  raishi,  perfaapo.  be  dted. 
BtU,  oa  the  whale,  tbese  «fe  detigns  nn  ieu  well  and 
dearly  considmd,  however  bigbty  imaginative,  than  the 
ntbers  in  the  «inall  higbeai  daas  of  origiml  engraved 
invention^  which  rompriaa  the  works  of  Albert  Dftfer, 
rf  RcmbnuHH,  «r  Hogarth,  of  Turner,  of  Cralkihank  tn 
Ub  bent  ihDe,  and  BMtw  few  tMbef«.  Like  all  tbcae  they 
an  ladtlw  and  ridily  toeed  to  m  dogne  which  on  only 
b>  attaifwd  in  mgnving  fay  the  ordinal  Inventor,  and 
ta**  «9anay  ■  atjla  of  anttoa  all  thelt  own.  In  apirit 
aod  dMncter  tbay  an  no  loHbidapeDdent,  having  mora 
raU  kHnity,  parlupa.  with  Orcagttn  than  with  any  oihar 
of  the  gmtiM  BMiL  In  Ibelr  nniaon  of  nalaral  atody 
with  imaglBaiion,  tbey  rvmiod  ooe  decidedly  of  him  ; 
■nd  alno  wf  GkMo,  Mtnaelf  the  author  of  a  now  almoat 
dtntroyed  Krteaof  frEacuev  from  Job^  in  the  Campo  Santo 
at  Plan,  which  it  woald  bo  intcrcadng  to  rampMn,  aa  far 
aa  poa^lc,  wttli  tb«aB  invaaiiaoa  of  Blake. 


or  the  pictorial  part  of  the  JmoiUtim  moch  might  be 
•aid  whirh  would  merely  be  npplioible  U>  all  Blake's 
woflu  alike.  One  poiol  perhaps  somewliat  disttncttve 
about  U  is  an  eitmne  laq|rn>*a  and  docomtivc  character 
in  the  ttyle  of  the  drawing!,  wliidi  are  mostly  nude  op 
\%  few  massive  bnn^  thrown  toprther  on  a  grand, 
|1  aralc.  The  beauiy  of  the  drawings  varies  much, 
g  to  tbe  colour  in  which  they  arc  printed.  One 
1  by  Lord  Hungfatoa,  is  aa  jpcuntparably 
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superior,  from  this  cause,  to  any  other  I  have  seen,  thai 
no  one  could  know  the  work  properly  without  having 
examined  this  copy.  It  is  printed  in  a  warm  reddish 
brown,  the  exact  colour  of  a  very  fine  photograph  ;  and 
the  broken  blending  of  the  deeper  tones  with  the  more 
tender  shadows, — all  sanded  over  with  a  sort  of  golden 
mist  peculiar  to  Blake's  mode  of  execution, — makes  still 
more  striking  the  resemblance  to  the  then  undiscovered 
"  handling  "  of  Nature  herself.  The  extreme  breadth  of 
the  forms  throughout,  ^vhen  seen  through  the  medium 
of  this  colour,  shows  sometimes,  united  with  its  grandeur, 
a  suavity  of  line  which  is  almost  Venetian. 

The  subjects  are  vague  and  mystic  as  the  poem  itselil 
Female  figures  lie  among  waves  full  of  reflected  stars  : 
a  strange  human  image,  with  a  swan's  head  and  wings, 
floats  on  water  in  a  kneeling  attitude,  and  drinks  :  lovers 
embrace  in  an  open  water-lily  :  an  eaglc-headed  creature 
sits  and  contemplates  the  sun  :  serpent-women  are  coiled 
with  serpents:  Assyrian-looking,  human-visaged  lionsare 
seen  yoked  to  the  plough  or  the  chariot  r  rocks  swallow 
or  vomit  forth  human  forms,  or  appear  to  amalgamate 
with  them  r  angels  cross  each  other  over  wheels  of  flame : 
and  flames  and  hurrying  figures  wreathe  and  wind  among 
the  lines.  Even  such  slight  things  as  these  rough  inter- 
secting circles,  each  containing  some  hint  of  an  angel, 
even  these  are  made  the  unmistakable  exponents  of 
genius.  Here  and  there  some  more  familiar  theme  meets 
us, — the  creation  of  Eve,  or  the  Crucifixion  ;  and  then 
the  thread  is  lost  again.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  designs 
might  seem  well  symbolized  in  one  of  the  finest  among 
them,  where  we  see  a  triple-headed  and  triple^rowned 
figure  embedded  in  rocks,  from  whose  breast  is  bursting 
a  string  of  youths,  each  in  turn  born  from  the  other's 
breast  in  one  sinuous  throe  of  mingled  life,  while  the 
life  of  suns  and  planets  dies  and  is  bom  and  rushes 
together  around  them. 

There  is  an  omiimus  sentence  in  one  of  the  letters  of 
Blake  to  Mr.  BLltt^,  where,  speaking  oithcJtruaaUm,  he 
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s;iy«5,  *'  the  persons  and  machincrj'  entirely  new  to  the 
inhabitants  tif  earth  (s*>mf  of  the  ptrsons  excepted)**  The 
italics  are  niin«%  and  alas  !  to  what  wisp-Urd  flounderings 
<»f  res<-arrh  nii^ht  they  n«»t  lure  a  ret-kless  adventurer. 
The  mixture  of  the  unaccountable  with  the  familiar  in 
nomrnclature  which  invurs  towards  the  close  of  a  pre- 
ceding extrai't  Ironi  the  JeruMtlem  is  puzzling  enough 
in  Itself;  but  conjecture  attains  bewilderment  when  we 
realize  that  one  of  thr  names,  "  Sct»field  "  (spelt,  perhaps 
more  prop<Tly  Scholheld,  but  pronounced  no  duubt  as 
above),  was  that  i>f  th(*  ^«ildirr  who  had  brought  a  charge 
of  scHlition  aKain*«t  HIake  at  Felpham.  Whether  the 
other  Kn^li^^h  names  jjiven  were  in  some  way  a>nneetcd 
with  the  tnal  would  )>e  worth  any  practicable  inquiries. 
When  we  coiiMiU-r  the  mv^tical  connection  in  which 
ihii  namr  I  if  Si  oh«-ld  is  used,  a  way  s<!ems  opened  into 
a  more  |NTpU*xcti  p-^ion  of  morbid  analogy  existing  in 
Hl.ike'<>  brain  than  }N-rhaps  any  other  key  could  unlock. 
It  is  a  miiiuti*  point,  yet  a  significant  and  amazing  one. 
Further  rex-arrh  diM'overs  further  references  to  "  Sco- 
field,'"  fi-r  mstame, 

"(;<•  lh..u  to  Sk..r>«M  : 
A"»k  him  if  h«-  i»  liath  «>r  if  hi  :^  Cantrrburv : 
I(  II  him  tu  Ih-  no  rnort-  iliiUtiai^ :  <lfman<l  rxplint  word^  : 
!•  II  tiiiii  I  Will  dj'th  him  int'>  shivirs  whrn-  an*i  at  what  time 
I  {*!<  .iv.      1 1 II  h.ni,  ilar.tl  an<l  SknticM.  th«-y  arc  ministers  of 

•  vil 
lo  tli'iM*  1  hate  :  l<ir  I  ran  hatr  a1"M>  a\  wril  at  they." 

A^ain  (n'»t  with-»ut  y^jr/-  the  Giant  Killer  to  help) : — 

*'  lUtk  !  h<  .11  th'  fri.intt  <'f  .-Mt'ifin  cry  at  iiii;ht,  - 
\V>   "xw*  \\  th<    tili«M|  t>t  thr  Kniclish,  wf  di-IiKht  in  thnr  blood  on 

<>ui  uitar^  ; 
\\\r  |i\in<  A!)<i  tlir  ilrad  ^hall  l>r  ground  m  nur  rriimblinfc  mill, 
\  or  l<r<  A'\  «l  th*-  s<  :i«>  •  f  All>:«>n,  i  t  th<-  f;iantt  Han>l  and  !tkufi«-ld  : 
Sk'fit-M  rfinl  C«'&  art-  Irt  lui'sc  upon  thi  >axonn;  they  accumu- 

lat« 
A  wur'.d  in  whiih  man  i\  hy  hi^  t.aturr,  the  enemy  of  man.** 

A^ain  (and  wi»e  is  the  present  editor !) : — 

"Thrv  art-  th'   nan;cs  of  AlNiun's  twelve  sons  and  of  bis  twdvc 
daughters :  - 
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(Then    follows    a    long    enumeration) — 
certain  counties  attached) : — 


The  first  of  the  three  above  quotations  seems  meant 
really  as  a  warning  to  Scholfield  to  be  exact  in  evidence 
as  to  his  place  of  birth  or  oti  :r  belongings,  and  as  to 
the  "  explicit  words  "  used  b;  Blalce.  Cox  and  Court- 
hope  are  Sussex  names  :  can  inese  be  the  "  Kox  "  and 
"  Kotope "  of  the  poem,  and  names  in  some  way  txm- 
nected,  like  Scholficld's,  with  the  trial  ? 

Is  the  wild,  wild  tale  of  !  ;ofieid  exhausted  here  ? 
Alas  no  1  At  leaf  51  of  the  Jerusalem  occurs  a  certaiD 
design.  In  some,  perhaps  in  all,  copies  of  the  Jtrm- 
Ko/eni,  as  a  whale,  the  namps  inscribed  above  the  figures 
are  not  given,  but  at  least  three  examples  of  water- 
colour  drawings  or  highly-coloured  reproductions  of 
the  plate  exist,  in  which  the  names  appear.  Who 
"Vala"  and  "Hyle"  may  personify  I  do  not  pretend 
to  conjecture,  though  dim  surmises  hurtle  in  the 
mind,  which,  like  De  Quincey  in  the  catastrophe  of 
the  Spanish  Nun,  I  shall  keep  to  myself.  These  two 
seem,  pretty  clearly,  to  be  prostrate  at  the  discomfiture 
of  Scofield,  who  is  finally  retiring  fettered  into  his 
native  element.  As  a  historical  picture,  then,  Blake  felt 
it  his  duly  to  monumentalize  this  design  with  due  in- 
scription. Two  of  the  three  hand-coloured  versions, 
referred  to  above,  are  registered  as  Nos.  50  and  51  of 
the  Catalogue  in  Vol,  II.,  and  the  third  version  appears 
as  No.    108  in  the  Burlington  Catalogue. 

1  may  note  another  point  bearing  on  the  personal 
grudges  shadowed  in  the  Jeru&aUfH.  In  Blake's  Public 
Address  he  says  :— "  The  manner  in  which  my  character 

1  been  blasted  these  thirty  years,  both  as  an  artist  and 

n.  may  be  seen,  particularly  in  a  Sunday  paper  called 

atnintr,  published  in  Beaufort's  Buildings  (we  all 
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know  that  editors  of  nrw^pafXTs  trouble  their  heads 
Very  little  ah«)Ut  art  and  scirncr,  and  that  they  are 
always  paid  for  what  thc-y  put  in  upon  these  ungracious 
subjects) ;  and  the  manner  in  which  I  have  rooted  out 
the  nest  of  villains  will  be  set;n  in  a  poem  concerning 
my  three  years'  Herculean  labours  at  Felpham,  which  I 
shall  Si>on  publish.  Secret  calumny  and  open  profes- 
sions of  friendship  are  common  enough  all  the  world 
c»ver,  but  have  never  been  so  good  an  occasion  of  poetic 
imagery."  Thus  we  arc  exidently  to  look  (or  sigh  in 
vain)  for  some  indication  of  Blake's  wrath  against  the 
ExamiHfr  in  the  vast  Jerusalem,  It  is  true  that  the 
Examiner  persecuted  him,  his  publications  and  exhibi- 
tion, and  that  Leigh  Hunt  was  pnmc  to  tell  "good 
stories"  of  him;  and  in  some  MS.  doggrcl  uf  Blake's 
we  meet  with  the  line, 

"The  ExapHtmrr  whose  vcr>'  nutnc  1%  Hunt." 

But  what  form  can  the  irate  allegi>r>'  be  supposed  to 
take  in  the  JeruMilem  *  Is  it  cunccivable  that  that 
mysterious  entity  or  non-entity,  "Hand,"  whose  name 
ciccurs  sometinirs  in  the  |>oem,  and  of  whom  an  inscribed 
siKvtrum  is  thrre  given  at  full  length,  can  be  a  hiero- 
glyph tor  l^Mgh  Hunt?  Alas  I  what  is  posbible  or 
impossible  in  such  a  connection  ? 


EBENEZER  JONES. 

AND    QttEBIEE,     iS?^.) 


I  HOPE  Mr.  Gledstanes-Waugh  may  ri 
sources  a  more  complete  account  than  I  can  give  of  thts 
remarkable  poet,  who  affords  nearly  the  moat  striking 
instance  of  neglected  genius  in  our  modem  school  (rf 
poetry.  This  is  a  more  important  fact  about  him  than 
his  being  a  Chartist,  which  however  he  was,  at  any  race 
for  a  time.  I  mt-t  him  only  once  in  my  lire,  I  believe 
in  1848,  at  which  time  he  was  about  thirty,  and 
would  hardly  talk  on  any  subject  but  Chartism.  His 
poems  (the  Studies  of  Stttsatiott  and  Event)  had  been 
published  some  five  years  before  my  meeting  him,  and 
are  full  of  vivid  disorderly  power.  1  was  little  more 
than  a  lad  at  the  time  I  first  chanced  on  them,  but  Uiey 
struck  me  greatly,  though  1  was  not  blind  to  their 
glaring  defects  and  even  to  the  ludicrous  side  of  their 
wilful  "newness";  attempting,  as  they  do,  to  deal 
recklessly  with  those  almost  inaccessible  combinations 
in  nature  and  feeling  which  only  intense  and  oft -renewed 
cfTort  may  perhaps  at  last  approach.  For  all  this,  these 
Sludits  should  be,  and  one  day  will  be,  disinterred 
from  the  heaps  of  verse  deservedly  buried. 

Some  years  after  meeting  Jones,  I  was  much  pleased 
to  hear  the  great  poet  Robert  Browning  speak  in  warm 
terms  of  the  merit  of  his  work  ;  and  1  have  understood 
that  Monckton  Milnes  (Lord  Houghton)  admired  the 
Studies,  and  interested  himsdl"  on  their  author's 
behall'.  The  cnU-  other  rccn^'nilion  of  Ihis  poet  which 
I  have  observed  is  the  appearance  trf  «  1* 
admirable  lyric  by  liirn 
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gale  failty,  edited  by  William  Allingham.  I  believe 
that  some  of  Jones's  unpublished  MSS.  are  still  in  the 
possession  of  his  friend  Mr.  W.  J.  Linton,  the  eminent 
wufKi -engraver,  now  residing  in  New  York,  who  could 
no  doubt  furnish  more  facts  about  him  than  any  one 
else.  It  is  fully  time  that  attention  should  be  called 
to  this  poet's  name,  which  is  a  noteworthy  one. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  a  much 
earlier  and  still  more  striking  instance  of  poetic  genius 
which  has  hitherto  failed  of  due  ret'ognition.  I  allude 
to  Charles  J.  Wells,  the  auth«tr  of  the  blank  verse 
scriptunil  drama  \>{  Joseph  am/  his  Brtthren,  published 
under  the  ps<nid<inym  of  "  Howard "  in  1H24,  and  of 
Storirs  after  Nature  (in  prose,  but  of  a  highly  poetic 
cast),  publinhH  anonymously  in  1822.  This  poet  was 
a  friend  of  Krats,  who  addressed  to  him  one  of  the 
S(»nnets  to  be  found  in  his  works — ''On  receiving  a 
present  of  roses."  Wells's  writings — youthful  as  they 
are—  deser\'e  t(»  stand  lieside  any  p«>etry,  even  of  that 
time,  f(»r  original  genius,  and,  1  nuiy  add,  for  native 
structural  |Hiwer,  though  in  this  latter  respect  they  bear 
marks  of  haste  and  neglect.     Their  time  will  come  yet 
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(r»o.  T«.  ATI..T.«0«,   .871.) 


I 


Your  paragraph,  a  fortnight  ago,  relating  to  the  pseu- 
donymous authorship  of  an  article,  violently  assailing 
myself  and  other  writers  of  poetry,  in  the  ConUmporapy 
Review  for  October  last,  reveals  a  species  of  critical 
masquerade  which  I  have  expressed  in  the  heading 
given  to  this  letter.  Since  then,  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin'a 
note,  qualifying  the  report  that  he  intends  to  "  answer" 
that  article,  has  appeared  in  your  pages;  and  my  own 
view  as  to  the  absolute  forfeit,  under  such  conditions,  of 
all  claim  to  honourable  reply,  is  precisely  the  same  as 
Mr.  Colvin's.  For  here  a  critical  organ,  professedly 
adopting  the  principle  of  open  signature,  would  seem, 
in  reality,  to  assert  (by  silent  practice,  however,  not  by 
enunciation,)  that  if  the  anonymous  in  criticism  was — as 
itself  originally  inculcated—  but  an  early  caterpillar  stage, 
the  nominate  too  is  found  to  be  no  better  than  a  homely 
transitional  chrysalis,  and  that  the  ultimate  butterfly 
form  for  a  critic  who  likes  to  sport  in  sunlight  and  yet 
to  elude  the  grasp,  is  after  all  the  pseudonymous.  But, 
indeed,  what  I  may  call  the  "  Siamese  "  aspect  of  the 
entertainment  provided  by  the  Review  will  elicit  but  one 
verdict.  Yet  1  may,  perhaps,  as  the  individual  chiefly 
attacked,  be  excused  for  asking  your  assistance  now  in 
giving  a  specific  denial  to  specific  charges  which,  if 
unrefuted,  may  still  continue,  in  spite  of  their  author's 
strat^c  fiasco,  to  serve  his  purpose  against  me  to  some 

The  primary  accusation,  on  which  this  writer  grounds 
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all  the  rest,  seems  to  be  that  others  and  myself  ''  extol 
fleshliness  as  the  distinct  and  supreme  end  of  poetic 
and  pictorial  art ;  aver  tliat  p^n^tic  expression  is  greater 
than  p<K*tic  thought ;  and,  by  inference,  that  the  body 
is  greater  than  the  soul,  and  sound  superior  to  sense." 

Ah  my  own  writings  are  atone  formally  dealt  with  in 
the  article,  I  shall  confine  my  answer  to  myself;  and 
this  must  Hrst  take  unavoidably  the  form  of  a  challenge 
to  prove  so  broad  a  statement.  It  is  true,  some  frag- 
mentary pretence  at  pn>f»f  is  put  in  here  and  there 
throughout  the  attack,  and  thus  far  an  opportunity  is 
given  of  ci>ntesling  the  assertion. 

A  5><»nnri  entitled  Suptial  Sleep  is  quoted  and 
abused  at  page  33S  of  the  Reiuew,  and  is  there  dwelt 
up»>n  as  a  "  whole  poem,"  dcs4Tibing  "  merely  animal 
sen<iations."  It  is  no  nn»re  a  whoU»  poem,  in  reality, 
than  is  any  single  stanza  of  any  \yycm  throughout  the 
book.  The  p«K*m,  writtrn  chiefly  in  Si>nnets,  and  of 
which  this  is  one  S4>nnrt-stan/a,  is  entitled  The  House 
of  Lift  \  and  even  in  my  first  published  instalment  of 
the  whole  work  (as  containrd  in  the  volume  under 
notice)  ample  evidence  is  included  that  no  such  |>assing 
phase  of  des*'riptinn  as  the  f>ne  headed  Suptial  Sleep 
Ci>uld  pt»ssibly  be  put  forward  by  the  author  of  The 
Ifnuse  of  Lift  as  his  own  n'prcsrntative  view  of  the 
subjivt  of  lovr.  In  pnK)f  i»f  this,  I  will  direct  attention 
<among  the  love-sonnets  of  this  p«)f.'m)  tf»  Nos.  2,  8,  11, 
17,  28,  and  m«»re  esjK*cially  13,  which,  indeed,  1  had 
better  print  here. 

u>vc-swcrTwrs9. 

••  Swret  <1imnr*«t  of  hrr  l<Ni«icnr«!  hair'n  <lnwniall 

Alxiiit  thy  f.irr  ;  h*  r  «\vrt*t  han«!s  round  thy  head 
111  ffrat  loiis  (••^t'Ttn^  ufii«>n  carlamlcd ; 
XWt  trrniulouH  smilf  *  ;  hrr  Kl.inrcV  nwrrt  rrcall 
Of  l'>\r  ;  ti*-r  iniiiniiiiiiiK  "^ichs  m«  morial ; 

Hrt  moiitli  <«  t  nil*  <1  suf  rtnt  %-*  h\  thy  kt^vs  shrd 
On  th«4-k*i  and  nvrk  ami  ryriidN  and  so  led 
Rack  tff  her  muuth  which  anftwm  there  for  all: — 

3« 
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"  vni>(  sweeter  than  the»e  tbingi,  escepl  Ibe  thmc 
In  lacking  which  all  ihc»c  would  lose  ihdr  iwcc*  :— 
Thr  conSdcnl  heart's  slill  fervour  \  the  awLfl  bait 
And  soft  auhiidencc  of  the  spirits  wing, 
Tlien  when  it  feels,  in  clond-giit  waylarin^ 

The  breath  of  ktndced  plumes  against  its  feet  ?  " 

Any  reader  may  bring  any  artistic  charge  he  pleases 
against  the  above  sonnet ;  but  one  charge  it  would  be 
impossible  to  maintain  against  the  writer  of  the  scries 
in  which  it  occurs,  and  that  is,  the  wish  on  bis  part  to 
assert  that  the  body  is  greater  than  the  soul.  For  here 
all  the  passionate  and  just  delights  or  the  body  are 
declared — somewhat  figuratively,  it  is  true,  but  unmis- 
takably— to  be  as  naught  if  not  ennobled  by  the  concur- 
rence of  the  soul  at  all  times.  Moreover,  nearly  otie 
half  of  this  series  of  sonnets  has  nodiing  to  do  with  love, 
but  treats  of  quite  other  life- influences.  I  would  defy 
any  one  to  couple  with  fair  quotation  of  Sonnets  29,  30, 
31,  39,  40,  41,  43,  or  others,  the  slander  that  their 
author  was  not  impressed,  like  all  other  Chinking  men, 
with  the  responsibilities  and  higher  mysteries  of  life  ; 
while  Sonnets  35,  36,  and  37,  entitled  The  Choice, 
sum  up  the  general  view  taken  in  a  manner  only  to  be 
evaded  by  conscious  insincerity.  Thus  much  for  Tht 
House  of  Life,  of  which  the  sonnet  Nuptial  SUrp  is 
one  stanza,  embodying,  for  its  small  constituent  share, 
a  beauty  of  natural  universal  function,  only  to  be  repro- 
bated in  art  if  dwelt  on  (as  I  have  shown  that  it  is  not 
here)  to  the  esclusion  of  those  other  highest  things  of 
which  it  is  the  harmonious  concomitant. 

At  page  342,  an  attempt  is  made  to  stigmatize  four 
short  quotations  as  being  specially  "  my  own  property," 
that  is,  (for  the  context  shows  the  meaning,)  as  being 
grossly  sensual ;  though  all  guiding  reference  to  any 
precise  page  or  poem  in  my  book  is  avoided  here.  The 
first  of  these  unspecified  quotations  is  from  the  LasI 
Confession ;  and  is  the  description  referring  to  the 
harlot's  laugh,  the  hideous  character  of  which,  together 
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with  its  real  or  imapincd  rr^cmblancr  to  the  laugh 
h(rard  s«>on  afterwards  from  the  li|>s  of  one  long  cherished 
as  an  idral,  is  the  immediate  cause  which  makes  the 
maddcnc<l  hero  of  the  poom  a  murderer.  Assailants 
may  say  what  they  please ;  but  no  poet  or  poetic  reader 
will  blame  me  ft»r  making  the  incident  record<?d  in  these 
seven  lines  as  n-pulsive  to  the  reader  as  it  was  to  the 
hearer  and  bch«^ldrr.  Without  this,  the  chain  of  mt)tivc 
and  re«*ult  wi>uld  remain  obviously  inct>mplete.  Obser\'e 
alM)  that  these  are  but  seven  lines  in  a  poem  of  some 
five  hundred,  not  one  other  of  which  could  be  classed 
with  them. 

A  sec»»nd  quotation  gives  the  last  two  lines  only  of  the 
followinj:  s<»nnet,  which  is  the  first  of  four  S4>nnets  in 
The  iioHst  of  Life  jointly  entitled  li'illowwowi : — 

••  I  »at  wiih  I.nv^  ijpr»n  a  wiWMlMiJr  wtll, 

I.taiiiiiK  urrdH'i  thr  water,  I  and  hr  ; 

Nor  f  \rr  «!nl  hr  *pr.ik  n«»r  l««olcrtl  at  inc. 
Hut  tiM:th(*il  hi-«  lutr  whrrrin  wan  amliblc 
Thr  c«  rtaiii  vrrrt  thing  h<   hail  to  tell: 

Oiilv  »»ijr  mirriir«<l  t\<s  mrt  nil'-ntly 

In  thr  low  wave  ;  anil  that  *M>und  sccmcil  to  be 
Thr  (>aNMonatr  \oiCC  I  knew;  and  my  trar»  fell. 

*•  Antl  at  thrir  fall,  hi^  ryri  henrath  Rrrw  hers ; 
And  with  hi"  fiMit  and  with  hi^  wme-frathrr^ 

Hr  *'N\»  i»t  thr  >pnnK  that  watercil  my  h«art*»  drouth. 
Thi  n  th>-  daik  ripples  sprra-i  tn  uaviiiK  hair, 
And  a«»  1  »'ttt«»j*rd,  h«  r  own  hp"»  risinR  thi-re 

hul>l>!(«l  with  bnmminie  kis.M-:^  at  my  muuth." 

The  critic  has  quoted  (as  I  said)  only  the  last  two 
linr<*,  an<l  he  has  italicizeil  the  second  as  something 
unlw  arable  and  ridiculous.  Of  course  the  inference 
woiiKl  1m*  that  this  was  really  my  own  absurd  bubble- 
and-^«)t]e.ik  n<»tit>n  of  an  actual  kiss.  The  reader  will 
p«Tr«-ivc-  at  f)ncr,  from  the  whole  sonnet  transcribed 
ab««ve.  h'tw  uiitrur  such  an  inference  would  be.  The 
s«»finft  di'M-riU-N  a  dn-am  or  trance  of  divided  love 
iii<»rncntarily  n-unitetl  by  the  longmg  fancy;  and  in 
the  imagery  of  the  dream,  the  idcc  of  the  beloved  rises 
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through  deep  dsrk  waters  to  kiss  the  lover.     Thus  the 
phrase,    "Bubbled  with  brimming  kisses"  etc.,    bears 
purely  on  the  special  symbolism  employed,  and    from 
that   point  of  view  will  be  found,  I   believe,  perfectly    ' 
simple  and  just 

A  third  quotation  is  from  Edtn  Batver,  and  says 

*■  Whal  more  priie  than  l(i\-e  la  impel  Itiec  ? 

Grip  and  Up  my  limba  as  !  lell  thee  1  " 
Here  again    no   reference   is  given,  and  naturally  the 
reader  would  suppose  that  a  human  embrace  is  described. 
The  embrace,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  of  a  fabled  snake- 
woman  and   a    snake.     It  would    be   [>osstbIe    still,  no 
doubt,  to  object  on  other  grounds  to  this  conception  ;  but 
the  ground  interred  and  relied  on  for  fiiH  effect  by  the     , 
critic  is  none  the  less  an  absolute  misrepresentation.    ' 
These  three  extracts,  it  will   be  admitted,  are  virttiatlj'. 
though  not  verbally,   garbled   with   malicious   intf-ntinn  ; 
and  the  same  is  the  case,  as  I  have  shown,  with  the 
sonnet  called  Nuptial  Slap  when  purposely  treated  as  a 
"  whole  poem." 

The  last  of  the  four  quotations  grouped  by  the  critic 
as  conclusive  examples  consists  of  two  lines  from 
Jenny.  Neither  some  thirteen  years  ago,  when  I  wrote 
this  poem,  nor  last  year  when  1  published  it,  did 
1  fail  to  foresee  impending  charges  of  recklessness  and 
aggressiveness,  or  to  perceive  that  even  some  among 
those  who  could  really  read  the  poem,  and  acquit  me  on 
these  grounds,  might  still  hold  that  the  thought  in  it  had 
better  have  dispensed  with  the  situation  which  serves 
it  for  framework.  Nor  did  I  omit  to  consider  how  fer 
a  treatment  from  without  might  here  be  possible.  But 
the  motive  powers  of  art  reverse  the  requirement  of 
science,  and  demand  first  of  alt  an  inner  standing- point. 
The  heart  of  such  a  mystery  as  this  must  be  plucked 
rrom  the  very  world  in  which  it  beats  or  bleeds ;  and 
the  beauty  and  pity,  the  self-queslJonings  and  all-ques- 
tionings which  it  brings  with  it,  can  come  with  full  force 
only  from  the  mouth  of  one  alive  to  its  whole  appeal. 
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■udi  u  the  apniker  pat  Ibrwxrd  in  the  poem, — itMi  is, 
o(  A  young  and  ibou^ufnl  Buui  of  the  worM.  To  wach 
m  flpodwr,  may  baU-eytAai  mtuWoh*  of  (cdiac  «im1 
rmric,  and  a  nnimni  pwtnce  oT  Um  inprMiiou  of 
bouity  (bowvwr  utiSelal)  wtikh  fine  broogbt  hba  wiih- 
in  mdi  ■  drdc  of  InllixAoe,  woald  be  inevtiEbIc  feawnm 
of  tb>  <lnuMtK  rcUttoos  ponrayed.  Hen  ■gain  1  can 
chre  tba  H<^  In  bearing  of  faoncH  readers,  to  the  baae  or 
uivki  McM  wfakb  my  critlr  taboun  lo  ronncct  with  the 
poem.  Tbtn  b  another  little  chai^^,  hawcnr,  which 
tUa  miiMrcl  in  mufti  brings  against  Jnn^,  tiamdy, 
one  of  plagiarisni  from  that  very  poetic  setf  of  his  which 
the  luKhuy  praae  doca  but  cnihroud  for  the  momart:. 
This  queslioti  cao,  fortunately,  be  settled  with  ease  by 
ocfaers  who  have  read  ny  critic's  pocnw ;  and  dtos  I 
need  the  Icaa  regret  that,  im*  happening  myvclf  to  be  In 
that  poaitieo,  |  most  be  eonteot  to  rank  with  those  who 
aumot  pretend  to  an  opiiuon  on  (be  subiecL 

It  would  be  humiliatiog,  need  one  come  to  serioiu 
detail,  to  have  to  refute  such  an  aixnaatiofl  as  that  of 
"binding  oocsdf  by  solemn  league  and  covenant  to 
extol  A^hlinesa  as  the  distinct  and  supreme  end  of 
piMKic  and  pictorial  art ' ;  and  one  cannot  but  (eel  that 
here  every  one  wHll  think  it  allowable  merdy  to  paw-by 
with  a  smile  the  fonliah  fellow  who  has  brought  a  charge 
thus  fnuncd  asainst  any  reasonable  man.  Indeed,  what 
I  have  Bsid  already  I*  snbstaaiially  enough  to  reTute  it, 
even  did  1  not  feel  sure  that  a  &ir  balance  of  my  poetry 
most,  of  Itself,  do  to  In  ttir  eye«  of  every  candid  render. 
I  say  mithinjt  of  my  pictures  ;  but  those  who  know 
thetn  will  Isugb  at  ibc  idea.  Thai  I  may,  ne\-crthetesa, 
take  a  wider  view  than  some  poets  or  cnttcs,  of  how 
much,  In  the  molerial  conditions  absolutely  given  tn 
man  lo  deal  with  as  distinct  fmn  bis  spiritual  sspira- 
tions,  is  admlsatble  within  the  Umits  of  Art, — this,  1  ssy, 
la  poasiMe  enongb  ;  nor  do  I  wish  to  shrink  ftttm  such 
re^MittslbilUy.  But  to  Male  that  I  do  so  to  the  ignoring 
or  ovefsbadowing  of  spiritual   beauty.  Is  an  absolute 
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,  impossible  to  be  put  forward  except   in   the 

jL*  of  prejudice  or  rancour. 

e  selected,  amid  much  railing  on  my  critic's  part, 
roai  seemed  the  mast  representative  indictment  against 
me,  and  have,  so  far,  answered  it.  Its  remaining  clauses 
set  forth  how  others  and  myself  "  aver  that  poetic  ex- 
pression is  greater  than  poetic  thought  .  .  .  and  sound 
superior  to  sense  " — an  accusation  elsewhere,  1  observe, 
expressed  by  saying  that  we  "wish  to  create  form  for  its 
own  sake."  If  writers  of  verse  are  to  be  listened  to  in 
such  arraignment  of  each  other,  it  might  be  quite  com- 
petent to  me  to  prove,  from  the  works  of  my  friends  in 
question,  that  no  such  thing  is  the  case  with  them  ;  but 
my  present  function  is  to  confine  myself  to  my  own 
defence.  This,  again,  it  is  diificult  to  do  quite  seriously. 
It  is  no  part  of  my  undertaking  to  dispute  the  verdict 
of  any  "  contemporary,"  however  contemptuous  or  con- 
temptible, on  my  own  measure  of  executive  success; 
but  the  accusation  cited  above  is  not  against  the  poetic 
value  of  certain  work,  but  gainst  its  primary  and  (by 
assumption)  its  admitted  aim.  And  to  this  I  must  reply 
that  so  far,  assuredly,  not  even  Shakespeare  himself 
could  desire  more  arduous  human  tragedy  for  develop- 
ment in  Art  than  belongs  to  the  themes  I  venture  to 
embody,  however  incalculably  higher  might  be  his  power 
of  dealing  with  them.  What  more  inspiring  for  poetic 
effort  than  the  terrible  Love  turned  to  Hate, — perhaps 
the  deadliest  of  all  passion-woven  complexities, — which 
is  the  theme  of  Sister  Helen,  and,  in  a  more  fantastic 
form,  of  Eden  Bower — the  surroundings  of  both  poems 
being  the  mere  machinery  of  a  central  universal 
meaning  ?  What,  again,  more  so  than  the  savage 
penalty  exacted  for  a  lost  ideal,  as  expressed  in  the 
Lasi  Confession ; — than  the  outraged  love  for  man 
and  burning  compensations  in  art  and  memory  of 
Danle  at  Verona; — than  the  baffling  problems  which 
the  face  of  Jenny  conjures  up  ;^or  than  the  analysis 
of  passion  and  feeling  attempted  in  The  House  of  life. 
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and  others  amtmR  the  more  purely  lyrical  poems  ? 
1  '*|X'ak  here,  as  d«K*s  my  critic  in  the  clause  adduced,  of 
aim  not  of  achirvrment  ;  and  so  far,  the  mere  summary 
is  in>tantly  suh\iT**ive  of  the  prep<»sterous  imputation. 
To  asxTt  that  the  {viet  whose  matter  is  such  as  this 
aims  chif-fly  ut  "  crrating  form  for  its  own  sake,"  is,  in 
fact,  ahno*>t  an  inf^enuous  kind  of  dishonesty  ;  for  surely 
it  deliver**  up  the  a*»s<-rter  at  once,  t>ound  hand  and  foot, 
to  the  tender  merries  of  contradictory  pnmf.  Yet  this 
may  fairly  tx-  taken  as  an  example  of  the  spirit  in  which 
a  cnnsLint  et!o[t  is  here  made  against  me  to  ap(>ral  to 
tho««'  who  eithrr  are  ignorant  of  what  1  write,  or  else 
U'long  to  the  large  class  tiM)  ea»*ily  influenct*d  by  an 
assumption  of  authority  in  addres<^ing  them.  The  false 
name  ap;»end('il  ti>  the  article  must,  as  is  evident,  aid 
this  i^iHition  vastly  ;  t*ir  who,  af^er  all,  would  n«>t  be  apt 
t«»  laugh  at  veing  ♦»ne  p«»et  conf<^se<lly  come  fi>rward 
as  aggres«Mir  againM  an^th^T  in  the  held  of  criticism  ? 

It  would  not  Ik'  Worth  while  to  los<»  time  and  patience 
in  noticing  minutily  h«»w  the  system  of  misrepresenta- 
tion is  carried  into  jxunts  of  artistic  detail, —  giving  us, 
for  example,  su»h  statements  as  that  the  burthen  em- 
ployed in  the  ballad  t»f  Sis/rr  Helen  "  is  repeated 
with  little  or  no  alteration  through  thirty-four  verses," 
whereas  thr  fact  is,  th;it  the  alteration  of  it  in  ever>' 
vrrs**  i»  the  very  scheme  of  the  j)oem.  But  these  are 
min«»r  matters  cjuite  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  critic's 
m^re  daring  salli<'s.  In  addition  to  the  class  of  attack  I 
have  an^'Wen-d  above,  the  article  contains,  of  course,  an 
imnifn-^-  am"Uiit  *A  jK-rsmial  luhriness  ;  as,  lor  instanc#», 
attnbutii-n-  of  my  work  to  this,  that,  or  the  other  absurd 
liffivative  •Miiiio- ;  or  again,  pure  nonsense  (which  can 
have  no  rral  mi*aning  evrn  to  the  writer)  about  *' one 
art  getting  hiilil  of  an«ithfr,  and  im|K)sing  on  it  its  con- 
diti«iiis  and  limitations";  or,  indeed,  what  not  besides? 
|I«i\ir\rr,  to  such  antic<«  as  this,  no  more  attention  is 
|^>s^illl(>  than  that  whivh  Virgil  enjoined  Dante  to  bestow 
on  tiic  meaner  phenomena  Kii  his  pilgrimage. 
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Thus  far,  then,  lei  me  thank  you  for  tbe  opportna^l 
aflbrdcd  me  lo  join  issue  with  the  Stealthy  School  of  1 
Criticism.  As  Ibr  any  literary  justice  to  be  done  oa  \ 
this  particular  Mr.  Robert-Thomas,  I  will  merely  ask  { 
the  reader  whether,  once  identified,  he  does  not  become 
manifeatly  his  own  best  "  sworn  tormentor "  ?  Fcr 
who  will  then  fail  to  disccrr.  ~'l  the  palpitations  which 
preceded  his  6nal  resolve  ia  tnc  great  question  whether 
to  be  or  not  to  be  his  acknowledged  self  when  he  became 
an  assailant  ?  And  yet  this  is  be  who,  from  behind  his 
mask,  ventures  to  charge  another  with  "  bad  blood," 
with  "  insincerity,"  and  the  rest  of  it  (and  that  where 
poetic  fancies  are  alone  in  question) ;  while  every  word 
on  his  own  tongue  ia  covert  rancour,  and  every  stroke 
from  his  pen  perversion  of  truth.  Yet,  after  all,  there 
is  nothing  wonderful  in  the  lengths  to  which  a  Tretfiil 
poet-critic  will  carry  such  grudges  as  he  may  bear,  while 
publisher  and  editor  can  btith  be  found  who  are  wilHrsg 
to  consider  such  means  admissible,  even  to  the  clear 
subversion  of  first  professed  tenets  in  the  Review  which 
they  conduct. 

In  many  phases  of  outward  nature,  the  principle  of 
chaff  and  grain  holds  good, — the  base  enveloping  the 
precious  continually  ;  but  an  untruth  was  never  yet  the 
husk  of  a  truth.  Thresh  and  riddle  and  winnow  it  as 
you  may, — let  it  fly  in  shreds  to  the  four  winds, — false- 
hood only  will  be  that  which  flies  and  that  which  stays. 
And  thus  the  sheath  of  deceit  which  this  pseudonymous 
undertaking  presents  at  the  outset  insures  in  fact  what 
will  be  found  to  be  its  real  character  to  the  core. 
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Above  all  ideal  personalities  with  which  the  poet  must 
learn  to  identify  himself,  there  is  one  supremely  real 
which  is  the  nxist  imperative  of  all ;  namely,  that  of  his 
reader.  And  the  practical  watchfulness  needed  for  such 
assimilation  is  as  much  a  g\it  and  instinct  as  is  the 
creative  Rrasp  of  alien  character.  It  is  a  spiritual  con- 
tact, hardly  c<m!M:ious  yet  ever  renewed,  and  which 
mu:»t  be  a  part  of  the  very  act  of  production.  Among 
the  greatest  English  singers  of  the  past,  perhaps  four 
only  have  possessed  this  assimilative  power  in  pure 
perfei'tic»n.  The!*e  are  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Byron, 
and  Bums ;  and  to  their  names  the  world  may  prok>ably 
add  in  the  future  that  of  William  Morns. 

We  have  no  thought  of  saying  that  not  to  belong  to 
this  circle,  widest  in  range  and  narrowest  in  numbers,  is 
to  be  but  half  a  p(»et.  It  is  with  the  poetic  glory  as 
with  the  pUinetary  ones  ;  this  too  has  satellites  called 
into  being  by  the  law  of  its  own  creation.  Not  every 
Soul  siHTially  attuned  to  song  is  itself  a  singer ;  but 
the  productive  and  the  receptive  {)oetic  mind  are  mem- 
bers of  one  constellation  ;  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  to  take  rank  in  the  exceptional  order  of  those 
bom  with  |)erf«-ct  though  passive  song- perception  is  to 
be  even  further  removed  from  the  "general  reader" 
on  the  one  hand  than  from  the  producer  of  poetry  on 
the  other. 

But  some  degree,  entire  or  restricted,  of  relation  to 
the  outer  audience,  must  be  tlie  test  of  ever)'  poet's  voca- 
tion, and  has  to  be  conhidered  first  of  all  in  criticizing  his 
work.     Tlie  book  under  notice  has  perhaps  as  limited  a 
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reach  of  appeal  as  can  well  be  imagined,  and  the  writer's 
faculty  of  rapport  seems  on  the  whole  imperfect  ;  yet 
there  are  qualities  in  what  he  has  written  which  no  true 
poetic  reader  can  regard  with  indifference. 

The  best  and  most  sympathetic  part  of  Dr.  Hake's 
volume  is  decidedly  its  -^ntral  division — the  one 
headed  Parables.  Had  one  poem  of  this  section, 
quaintly  called  Old  Souls,  come  first  in  the  book, 
the  favourable  impression  on  opening  it  must  have 
been  immediate  and  conclusive.  The  poem  is  a  sym- 
bolic expression  of  the  humility  of  Christ  in  His  personsil 
ministering  to  man's  needs  and  renewal  of  fallen 
humanity ;  and  the  subject  is  carried  out  with  great 
completeness  as  regards  the  contrast  between  Christ 
Himself  and  His  earthly  representatives,  His  relation  to 
all  classes  of  men,  and  the  deliberate  simplicity  of  His 
beneficent  labour  in  the  soul.  The  form  of  expression 
adopted  in  this  poem  is  of  the  highest  order  of  homely 
pathos,  to  which  no  common  word  comes  amiss,  and  yet 
in  which  the  sense  of  reverence  and  appropriateness  is 
everywhere  perfect.  The  piece  is  so  high  in  theme,  and 
so  utterly  good  of  its  class,  that  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
extract  from  it,  as  its  unity  of  purpose  and  execution 
throughout  is  the  leading  quality  without  which  no  idea 
of  its  merit  can  be  conveyed. 

Two  others  among  the  four  Parables, —  The  Lily 
of  the  Valley  and  The  Deadly  Nights/iade^thoMgb 
somewhat  less  perfect  successes  than  this,  rival  it  in 
essential  value.  They  are  contrasted  pictures  ;  the  first, 
of  poverty  surrounded  by  natural  influences  and  the  com- 
pensations of  universal  endowment ;  the  other,  of  poverty 
surrounded  in  the  life  of  cities  by  social  rejection  only, 
and  endlessly  instigated  to  snatch  some  share  of  good  by 
the  reiterated  scofl',  "  This  is  not  for  thee,"  In  the  first 
poem  a  young  forest-bred  girl,  in  the  second  a  boy  reared 
in  the  fetid  life  of  courts  and  alleys,  is  the  medium 
through  which  the  lesson  is  developed.  Here,  again,  we 
are  at  some  loss  to  express  the  poems  by  extract ;  but 
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with  this  proviso  we  may  lake  from  the  Ufy  of  the 
I  'alley  a  few  swrcl  stanzas  of  simple  description  : — 

••  Thr  W(x>l  i^  what  it  was  of  old, 

A  tiiiibrr-farm  whrrc  wjltj  (lowers  grow  : 
Ihtrc  wiwMlmanX  axr  i««  nrvcr  colil, 

Aiiti  la>  -  thi  oak**  an<l  liceihrs  low  : 
Hut  tb4»i;h  thr  hanit  ol  man  deface, 
Tlic  lily  ever  icrows  in  grace. 

••  Of  thrir  sweet  loving  natures  proud, 
ITii*  M«H  k-doxr*  s/ij4»iirn  in  ihr  tree: 
With  brt  iists  of  frjthrred  "»ky  and  cloud, 
Aiiil  n-tes  of  *-.rt  thinigh  tuneless  Rice, 
lliil  in  ihf   leavr*.  thr\  takr  a  sprinp, 
And  (.  rush  the  stiUnt  ss  with  their  winfc* 

"The  wt^  d  to  lur  was  the  cdd  w<N»fl, 
1  hr   "an  e  an  m  ht  r  fatlur's  tim»- ; 
Nor  wjih  thrir  S'-'thn  an«l  'viyinj;-'  gtxid 
TIh   «?r.»d  li'M  ^'f  lis  yiMith  t»r  prime. 
The  hi'lli'W  trunks  w«rr  h«dl«'W  ihm. 
And  h<ini>ur(.d  like  the  l><>nrs  of  men.** 

This  simple  5t«»r>'  of  parable  has  grt^t  beauties,  especi- 
ally at  the  iK>int  wh«T«'  the  first  acquaintance  with  death 
amnn};  thos<*  j»ho  l«»v«'d  caus«»s  thr  child  to  wander  forth 
Ix-wildrn-d,  and  at  Li>t,  weary  and  asleep  in  the  wtx)d,  to 
tiiid  the  iniaj^rs  td'  terror  and  d«t:ay  hitherto  overlooked 
in  nature  a*.-Nunir  pr«»minenre  fwr  the  first  time  in  her 
drr-anjs.  This  is  vrrv  subtle  and  hivelv  ;  but  it  must  be 
adtled  that  even  th;s  {>«  cm,  which  is  amon^  the  least 
difticult  in  the  Nnik,  ne<*<!s  s<»me  re-readint^  before  it  is 
mastered,  antl  leaves  an  iiiiiiiession  -if  not  of  artifici- 
ality, to  which  the  autli«»r's  mind  is  evidently  superior — 
yet  of  a  sir.R'ilar  native  tend«n«*y  to  emlxiy  all  concep- 
tions thn»uj:h  a  remote  and  reticent  medium.  This, 
however,  is  much  le-^s  apj  arent  in  the  IJtadly  Sight- 
yhatte,  which  approa''h<*s  Olit  Souls  in  clearness  and 
mastery,  thi'i!irh  U'd  f-"«4-ntial!y  tiner  than  its  companion 
|)«»rm,  the  /.i/v.  The  de^-pption  here  of  the  poor 
beggar-boy 'b  drunken  mother  is  in  a  vein  of  true  realistic 
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tragedy;  and  the  dire  directness  of  treatment  is  carried 
on  throughout : — 

"Then  did  be  long  for  once  to  taste 
The  recking  viands,  as  their  smell 
From  cellar-gratings  ran  to  waste 
In  gu£t9  that  sicken  and  repel. 
Like  Beauty  with  a  roae  r<;galed. 
The  grateful  vapours  he  inhaled. 

"  So  oft  a-hungered  has  he  stood 

And  yam  of  fasting  fancy  spun. 
As  wistfully  he  watched  the  food 

With  one  foot  out  away  to  run, 
Lest  questioned  be  his  only  right 
To  revel  in  the  goodly  sight. 

"  Lest  justice  should  detect  within 
A  blot  no  human  eye  could  see, 

He  dragged  hia  raga  about  bis  akin 

To  hide  from  view  his  pedigree  : 

He  deemed  himself  a  thief  by  law, 

Who  stole  ere  yot  the  light  he  saw. 

"  His  theft,  the  infancy  of  crime, 

While  outside  shops  he  spent  his  lime 

With  looks  of  awe  to  speculate 

On  all  things  good,  while  others  ate. 

"  No  belter  school  his  eyes  to  guide, 

He  lingers  by  some  savoury  mass, 
And  watches  mouths  that  open  wide 

And  sees  them  eating  through  the  glass : 
Oft  his  own  lips  he  opes  and  stiuls,^ 
With  sympathy  his  fancy  gluts. 

"  Yet  be  begs  not,  but  in  a  trance 

Admires  the  scene  where  numbers  throng  ; 
And  if  on  him  descends  a  glance, 

He  is  abashed  and  slinks  along; 
Nor  cares  he  more,  the  spell  once  broke. 
Scenes  of  false  plenty  to  invoke." 

The   fourth     Parable,    called    Immortality,  deals    with 
the    course   of    an    elevated    soul    in    which    thwarted 
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ambition  is  trmpcred  by  rrsijjnation,  and  which  looks 
into  the  future  of  eternity  f«»r  ir^-^  sc«»pe  and  for  a  rc- 
vrrs<»d  relation  b»'twc*en  it«*elf  and  antagonistic  natures. 
Thi*«,  however,  is  somewhat  obM-un-ly  rcntiered,  and 
mu**t  be  proni>unre<l  intrrior  to  the  other  three.  Of 
these  thn^e,  we  mav  sav  that,  if  thev  are  read  tirst  in  the 
b*»«»k,  the  tit  rrader  cannot  but  !»e  deeply  moved  by  their 
penuine  human  and  spiritual  ^ymp;ll^'y,  and  by  their 
many  beauti<*s  of  expression  ;  and  will  be  prepared  to 
I'H.k  thrnceforward  past  his  author's  <lif!)culties  to  the 
spirit  which  shinrs  through  them,  with  a  feeling  of 
enthusiastic  confidence. 

We  may  turn  n»*xt  t»>  the  last  H-ction  of  the  volume — 
the  s<*ries  *»f"  Mxtylivr  short  jxK-nis  entitled  in  the 
agjjrrijate  Ihr  li'tir/i/\s  Epitaph.  Many  of  these 
n-vt-al  the  same  trnd«T  thoii;;ht  for  human  suflering 
whirh  is  the  j^n-at  1  harm  of  the  I\iraUes^  and  it  is 
sonirtimes  rxpn-*»-ed  with  e<ji:al  f-rre  and  beauty. 
Such  pre-en:in<iitly  arf  tho^«-  On  the  Outcast  and 
On  tht  Saint.  th»»  la^t  ri.nvf  \vnR  a  picture  which  has 
s«»mrthinK  startlinijly  nna;:inativc,  of  a  mem^KT  of  the 
communion  i»f  ••a'nts  prc*«i<'ntinK  U-f««rc  the  supreme 
Trib'mal,  as  an  apfieal  for  pity,  sonj«*  [>iiiKnant  persona- 
tion of  thr  anguish  md'ire*!  i»ii  rarth.  H»iwevcr,  here 
again  the  ord«T  of  thr  p«M-ms  s<'«-ms  unfortunate,  the 
••eries  o|>eninK  with  some  of  thr  wraki  st.  Many  of 
the  •*  epitaph*i "  have  ap|)«Mulrd  to  ihrm  an  "ejx»de** 
whirh  ap|>*-.irN  to  \h\  pn<Tally  or  aluay*«,  the  rr'j«»inder 
<»f  the  world  t«»  the  |>«h  t's  re!lirth«n  ;  but  jxThaps  these 
do  not  often  add  much  to  thr  f.irrt-  of  the  thing  said. 
Such  a  schc-mr  as  this  srrie>  prrs»*nt«*  is  obviously  not  to 
\h'  fairly  dis4uss«'<l  in  a  brirf  not:c<-  likr  thr  presrnt ;  but 
we  may  n«>tr  as  intrrr**ting  exampl#-s^  m  various  drgrees, 
of  it^  plan,  thr  rpitaphs  On  ttir  Santtuary,  On  Time, 
fhi  the  SiHtl,  On  the  I'alUy  ttf  the  >ha,tf.u\  On  Life,  On 
tht  SeaMfn.s  0}  Life,  On  the  U'ui"ii\  ( tn  T.nriy  Deaths  On 
the  Ih^fted^  On  lhs>ipatni  Yxuth,  On  the  ^ttite>man.  On 
Old  sl^^e.  On  I'entttntt,  and  Ott  tht  ^tru^/e  Jor  Immor- 
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fttb/f.     As  a  spedmen  of  this  section  of  the  book  i 
extrart  the  Tollowuig  brief  poem  0»  /**  Soitt : — 


"  Free  as  the  souL  Ihe  spire  ascends ; 
Heaven  lets  it  in  her  presence  ae  ; 
Y«  ever  hack  to  earth  it  lenda, — 

The  tranquil  walen  — '•■o  iL 
So  ialls  the  future  ta  t)..  uil  ; 
So  the  high  soul  1< 

"  But  though  the  soul  thus  oobly  fails, 
Not  long  it  borders  on  ricspair  ; 
It  still  the  (alien  glory  fe      a, 

Though  lost  its  eonqu     W  in  the  a" 
While  trulh  is  yet  abo\'c,  its  good 
Is  measured  in  (be  spirit's  Qood. 

"  Though  not  at  first  its  h    r  light 
Is  figured  in  that  mirr    s  bee, 
It  scarce  returns  a  feim  icss  bright 

Than  fills  above  a  higher  place. 
The  one  was  loved  thouRb  Utile  known. 
The  other  is  the  spirits'  own." 

This  little  piece,  in  spite  of  some  uncertainty  in  the 
arrangement  of  its  last  stanza,  has  the  dignity  and 
ordered  compass  of  a  mind  naturally  empowered  to  deal 
with  high  things ;  and  this  is  often  equally  evident 
throughout  the  series.  Still  we  have  to  regret  that  even 
complete  obscurity  is  a  not  uncommon  blemish,  while 
imperfect  expression  seems  too  often  to  be  attributable 
to  a  neglect  of  means  ;  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  a 
sense  of  style  is  certainly  one  of  the  first  impressions 
derived  from  Dr.  Hake's  writings.  But  we  fear  thai  a 
too  great  and  probably  organic  abstraction  of  mind 
interferes  continually  with  the  projection  of  his  thoughts; 
and  we  are  frequently  surprised  to  meet,  amid  the 
excellence  and  fluent  melody  of  his  rhythm,  with  some 
sudden  deviation  from  the  structure  of  the  metre  em- 
ployed, which  can  be  attributable  only  to  carelessness 
and  want  of  watchful  revision.  It  needs  such  practical 
and  patent  proofs  as  this  to  convince  one  of  neglect  where 
the  instinct  of  structure  exists  so  unmistakably ;  and  it  is 
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then  that  we  begin  to  pcrcdw  (h«  cauK  of  much  thai 
is  trnperiect  in  the  author's  inteHectual  aelf-cxprai^oD. 
Tlib  is  no  doubt  (h«  aba«M«  ot  thai  actf-WBunJnattow  and 
•rif-cunrranling  with  the  reader  which  are  in  an  abao- 
luteljr  unwearied  dcfrer  necewy  in  art ;  and  the 
qucsdon  only  remaiiu  whether  Ibe  poet'a  oalure  will  or 
will  not  liM-  the  future  adndt  of  hi*  applying  at  aD  tiows 
a  rigorona  renady  to  thia  meatal  afaortcooiinK. 

The  aame  dUBcvlty  meeta  us  in  eaoeia  when  wb  omb« 
to  the  poem  which  stand*  first  on  Ur.  Hake's  title-page 
Mttdfhtu.  With  this  our  Rnusning  spaee  fa  ttr  from 
permitting  us  to  deal  at  such  tetigth  as  eoatd  alone  give 
any  true  idea  of  its  involrrd  and  wimewhsi  bewildering 
rlemetiis.  Its  unrxplainrd  form  t»  a  puzxie  at  lh«  oat- 
sot,  ll  is  (kti^-cml  in  ■  kind  at  alteriiBiinK  rvciiatiiK 
between  I'akliM,  the  name  n(  the  pcrsnnifird  district 
in  which  the  action  i*  laid,  and  a  Ciam.%  0/  Xjmi^kt, 
The  argument  may  be  summed  up  sontnt-bst  lo  this 
cflrct.  Hermes,  a  beneficent  magiirian  and  poel,  hss 
been  fnnmi.urrd  nf  Iiaiilinp,  who  has  since  died  and 
bec-T  <  r  and  his  roadjutrcss  in 

the   1 1  He  has  been  made 

awir'  siri,  Uadelinc,  by  the 

lord  .r  laboured  lo  prevent  it, 

but  HfJiv  I  lU-.  !  ijjlinc  1.1  hi-  niil  in  ronsoliny  the  outcast. 
This  BOKc-ltc  sfttnt  convey*  her  tn  the  mafjrian's  home, 
whrfc  a  »<ir1  nf  heavenly  eDrampromI  is  fnrmpd,  in  ihe 
midst  of  which  Madeline  lies  in  moxic  slumbers  watched 
by  her  protectress.  Glad  and  sad  visions  sucverd  each 
other  in  hta  sleep,  varied  but  nnt  broken  by  ronTrrence 
with  Daphne,  who  argrs  her  to  forgivcnen  of  her 
betrayer.  But  she  has  been  chosen  by  a  roistleat 
prvwcr  as  the  aocnger  nf  her  own  wrong  ;  and  as  thb 
ever-nmrring  phantom  of  vengeance  gains  gradual  pos- 
•casion  of  her  whole  bejng,  the  angelic  comforter,  who 
has  taken  im  herself  Mime  espiatnry  communion  in 
MadeUne's  agony,  is  w  wmng  by  the  human  anguish 
thai  she  undergoes  the  last  pain  of  humanity  in  a  simu- 
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lated  death.      Madeline   then  fulfils    her   destiny,    aad^ 
make-s  her  way,  still   in  a  trance  of  sleep,  by  s^^nn)f  ] 
mountain  passes  to  the  castle  of  him  who  had  wrrought  | 
her  ruin  ;  passes  through  his  guards,  finds  him  among  i 
his  friends,  and  slays  him.      She   then    returns  to   the  1 
magic  encampment,  and    lying  down    by  the  now  un- 
conscious Daphne,  is  in    her   turn  released    by    death. 
The  poem  closes  with  the  jointapotheosis  of  the  consoler 
and  the  consoled,  together  with  a  child,  the  unborn  fruit    i 
of  Madeline's  wrong. 

This  conception,  singular  enough,  but  neither  devoid 
of  sublimity  nor  of  real  relation  to  human  passion  and    i 
pity,   is  carried  out  with  great   structural    labour,    and    ' 
forms  no  doubt  the  portion   of  the  volume  on    whkh     . 
Dr.   Hake   has   bestowed   his   most  conscientioas  care.    I 
But  our  rough  ar^ment  can  give  no  idea  of  the  baffling  J 
involutions  of  iLs  treatment  and  diction,  rendering  it,  we 
fear,   quite  inaccessible  to  most  readers.      The  scheme 
of  this  strange  poem  is  as  literal  and  deliberate  in  a 
certain  sense  as  though  the  story  were  ihe  simplest  in 
the    world ;    and  so   far  it   might   be  supposed    to   fulfil 
one  of  the  truest  laws  of  the  supernatural  in  art — that 
of  homely  externals  developing  by  silent  contrast  the 
inner  soul  of  the  subject.      But  here,  in   fact,  the  outer 
world  does  not  once  affect  us  in  tangible  form.     The 
effect  produced  is  operatic  or  even  ballet-Uke  as  regards 
mechanical  environment  and  course  of  action.     This  is 
still  capable  of  defence  on  very   peculiar  ideal  grounds; 
but  we  fear  the  reader  will  find  the  sequence  of  the  whole 
work  much  more  difficult  to  pursue  than  our  summary 
may  promise. 

The  structure  of  the  verse  is  even  exceptionally  grand 
and  well  combined  ;  but  the  use  of  language,  though 
often  extremely  happy,  is  also  too  frequently  vague  to 
excess ;  and  the  employment  of  one  elaborate  lyrical 
■letre  throughout  a  long  dramatic  action,  only  varied  by 
isional  passages  in  the  heroic  couplet,  conveys  a 
lin  sense  of  oppression,  in  spite  of  the  oflen  felicitous 
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KOfttCMRihip.  Hofrover  ■  rigid  exartnoa  In  the  rhyme* 
— without  the  VBriAtioii  of  oMomuitv  an  valusbk  nr  ev«n 
innluable  in  poetry — w  m^  bov  to  be  pfmervnl  at  the 
rxpettM  nf  tDcanini  and  *paa(mncjty.  Ncvcrihelen, 
when  all  ia  said,  there  out  be  no  dnubt  thai  the  suae 
reader  who  at  one  mntncnl  lay*  down  a  poem  like  this 
in  bopelcM  bewildemient  cniiht  al  anmlier,  when  hi* 
■Biad  la  ligbier  and  dearer,  and  be  is  al  a  happkr  Junc- 
Utre  or  wttffarl  with  tti  author,  take  Et  up  to  inacli  tnore 
loinitioiu  and  pleasurabte  mulls,  and  flnil  it  really  Im- 
prcnivc  One  putui  which  ahould  not  be  uvertoofced 
to  rvadtng  it  la,  thai  ihetr  ia  ma  evident  Inlcntioo  oo 
l>r.  Hake'a  part  la  tiuke  hysterical  and  even  RieaoKric 
phcncroena  in  >oine  degree  the  |[roundwarfc  iif  bti  mioc«I>- 
lino.  The  fitneta  uf  these  tir  poetry,  portioilarty  wbea 
thua  minutely  dealt  with,  may  indeed  aflbrd  nuuter  Tor 
atptincttt,  but  the  iBlcniimt  nuai  nnt  be  loat  al|thl  nC 
Laally,  to  deny  I0  MaAkmi  «  dmded  element  of 
ideal  beamy,  huwiiver  itnnauaU;  presented,  would  be 
to   deaxxkitfale   entire  unfilneiv   lor  judcmcBl   na   the 


ven  ■ 


We   have   left   nnnelves   no    mfm   to  eiinKt    fraoi 

r     Jtfadrtiar  in  any  repmentaiive  way  ;  bat  the  following 

Lmhuhum  <ihe  aeaiBd  of  iheni  rUrraKly  ftne)  may 

^^^Hm  gi«e  m  idaa  of  the  mccrv  io  whKh  It  b  written. 

^^^^Hprri  aoaie  gllmpae  oT  lla  unitiorly  Taniaabe  clabon- 

H^^^^Tbe  paaanfe  b  Ihrni  the  very  heart  tif  the  poem  : 

^^smen  Hadelinc  is  ovenh»di>wc<l  in  *krp  by  the  virioo 

of  ber  seducer's  castle,  rutcsinK   half-formed  horrar  and 

resolve ;  till  all  things,  cvm  t«>  the  dfaperr  which  dothea 

her  body,  aecm  tn  lakE  part  in  the  direful  a 

Ing  boor. 


^m^^^^^^^H 
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Her  limbs,  and  [ay  them  ban:. 

Nor  modesty  itscK  could  chide 

The  soft  cnchnntErB  as  they  past  her  breathe 

And  bcauly  wreathe 

la  rippling  forms  that  ever  ooward  glide. 

Breezes  from  yondi-            i 

^J 

Loosed  by  the  ave 

Her  senses  huny 

i^'impart.                 ^^^| 

In  terror  she  be. 

^^H 

Her  nuttcring  rein.^.         i 

^^H 

In  ribbed  and  bris 

,lda                 ^^^ 

Its  texture  close  and 

With  broidery  swrei,- 

bosom's  heaving  line,                 1 

Then  trieklcB  dov 

rooi  a  wound,                               1 

Curdling  across  the 

as  past  it  steals,                               1 

Where  it  congeals 

In  horrid  clots  her  q      i 

-ring  wai«  around,"                    \ 

We  have  purposely  avoided  hiiheno  any  detailed 
allusion  to  what  appear  to  us  grave  verbal  defects  of 
style  in  these  poems;  nor  shall  we  cite  such  instances 
at  all,  as  things  of  this  kind,  detached  from  their  context, 
produce  often  an  exaggeratedly  objectionable  impression. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  for  a  writer  who  displays  an 
undoubted  command  over  true  dignity  of  language, 
Dr.  Hake  permits  himself  at  times  the  most  extra- 
ordinarily conventional  (or  once  conventional)  use  of 
Della-Cruscan  phrases,  that  could  be  found  in  any  poet 
since  the  wonderful  days  when  Hayley  wrote  the 
Triumphs  of  Temper.  And  this  leads  us  to  a  few 
final  words  on   his  position   as  a  living  writer. 

It  appears  to  ua  then  that  Dr.  Hake  is,  in  relatioD  to 
his  own  time,  as  original  a  poet  as  one  can  well  c 
possible.  He  is  uninfluenced  by  any  styles  o 
isms  of  the  day  to  so  absolute  a  degree  as  to  tempt  one 
to  believe  that  the  latest  English  singer  he  may  ha\'c 
even  heard  of  is  Wordsworth  ;  while  in  some  respects  his 
ideas  and  points  of  view  are  newer  than  the  newest  in 
vogue  ;  and  the  external  affinity  frequently  traceable  to 
^Ider  poel9  only  throws  this  essential  indep>endence  into 
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startling  and  at  times  almost  whimsical  relief.  His 
style*,  at  its  m<>st  characteristic  pitch,  is  a  combination  of 
extreme  homeliness,  as  of  Quarles  or  Bunyan,  with  a 
fiinnality  and  even  occasional  courtliness  of  diction 
which  recall  Pope  himself  in  his  most  artificial  flights ; 
while  one  is  frequently  reminded  of  Gray  by  sustained 
vigour  of  declamation.  This  is  leaving  out  of  the  ques- 
tion the  direct  reference  to  classical  models  which  is 
perhaps  in  reality  the  chief  source  of  what  this  poet  has 
in  common  with  the  eighteenth  century  writers.  The 
res<>nihlance  somctmies  apparent  to  Wordsworth  may  be 
more  on  the  surfare  than  the  influences  named  above ; 
while  one  might  oflen  suppose  that  the  spiritual  tender- 
ness of  Blake  had  found  in  our  author  a  worthy  disciple, 
did  not  one  think  it  most  probable  that  Blake  lay  out  of 
his  path  uf  study.  With  all  his  pecularities,  and  all  the 
obstacles  which  really  stand  between  him  and  the  read- 
ing public,  he  will  not  fail  to  be  welcomed  by  certain 
readers  fur  his  manly  human  heart,  and  genuine  if  not 
fully  subjugated  powers  of  hand. 
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The  quality  of  finish  in  poetic  xecution  is  of  two  kinds. 
The  first  and  highest  is  tha'  vhere  the  work  has  been 
ail  mentally  "  cartooned,"  a:  i  were,  beforehand,  by  a 
process  intensely  consetous,  t  patient  and  silent, — an 
occult  evolution  of  life  ;  thei,  illows  the  glory  of  wield- 
ing words,  and  we  see  the  ■.  uid  of  Dante,  as  that  of 
Michelangelo, — or  almost  ai  that  quickening  Hand 
which  Michelangelo  has  (  'ed  to  embody, — sweep 
from  left  to  right,  fiery  am  final.  Of  this  order  of 
puelic  aclicn,  — the  omnipiMcnt  frcewiM  of  the  artist'^ 
mind,— our  curbed  and  slackening  world  may  seem  to 
have  seen  the  last.  It  has  been  succeeded  by  another 
kind  of  "  finish,"  devoted  and  ardent,  but  less  building 
on  ensured  foundations  than  self-questioning  in  the  vciy 
moment  of  action  or  even  later :  yet  by  such  creative 
labour  also  the  evening  and  the  morning  may  be  blent 
to  a  true  day,  though  it  be  often  but  a  fitful  or  an  uo- 
glowing  one.  Not  only  with  this  second  class,  but  even 
with  those  highest  among  consummate  workers,  produc- 
tiveness must  be  found,  at  the  close  of  life,  to  have  been 
comparatively  limited ;  though  never  failing,  where  a 
true  master  is  in  question,  of  such  mass  as  is  necessary 
to  robust  vitality. 

That  Dr.  Hake  is  to  be  ranked  with  those  poets  who, 
in  striving  to  perfect  what  they  do  as  best  they  may, 
resolve  to  have  a  tussle  for  their  own  with  Oblivion,  is 
evident  on  comparison  of  his  present  httle  volume  with 
its  predecessor  of  a  year  or  two  ago.  A  portion  of  its 
contents  is  reproduced  from  that  former  book,  but  so 
remoulded  by  a  searching  self-criticism  as  to  give  the 
reader  the  best  possible  guarantee  of  its  being  worth  his 
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while  to  follow  the  author  in  his  future  course.  We 
believe,  on  the  whole,  that  Dr.  Hake  will  do  well  in 
cultivating  chirfly,  as  he  d<»es  here,  the  less  intricate  of 
his  ptKTtic  tendencies.  His  fonner  poem  of  Madeli9Uf 
— a  tragic  narrative  couched  in  a  metre,  and  invested 
with  an  imager}*,  which  rct^alled  the  Miltonic  ode  or  the 
Petranhian  canzi>nc, — presented,  an)id  much  that  was 
unmanageable,  some  striking  elements  of  success.  But 
there  were  other  compo^itinns  in  the  same  volume  to 
which  some  readers  must  have  turned  with  astonish- 
ment, after  reading  Madeline^  and  wondered  that  the 
writer  who  had  S4)  much  genuine  command  over  the 
heart  ^s  these  displayed  should  be  at  pains  to  put  his 
thoughts  elsewhere  in  a  difVirult  and  exclusive  form. 
Sucli  a  book  diKMi  not  get  rapidly  abroad,  yet  the  piece 
called  Old  Souls  is  probably  already  secure  of  a 
distinct  plate  in  the  literature  of  our  day,  and  we  believe 
tiie  same  may  be  predicted  of  other  poems  in  the  little 
collection  just  issued. 

The  hnest  new  poem  here  is  The  Blind  Bay,  which 
gives  S(-o{)e  to  all  the  pi>et's  sympathies  by  summoning 
the  beloved  b(*auties  of  visible  nature  round  the  ideal  of 
a  mysterious  exclusion  and  isolation.  Speaking  of  the 
aim  all  me,  we  may  say  that  perhaps  there  is  hardly  in 
\N\»rdswi>rth  himself  any  single  p<.»em  of  equal  length 
which  fmm  s**  central  a  stand-point  interpenetrates  the 
seen  with  the  unv:en,  l>«»unded  always  in  a  familiar 
circle  of  ideas.  The  blind  b(»y — heir  to  the  lands  and 
•tca-coast  which  are  dark  to  him  alone — has  their 
U-autic^  traiiMnittcMl  to  him  by  description  through  his 
li»vmg  sister's  eyes  and  lips.  Some  of  the  opening 
stan/as,  wherein  l!ic  poet  spreads  the  scenery  before  us, 
are  very  direct  and  spacious  : — 

"C!ou«!\  foldnl  rijuniJ  the  tifpfn'St  peaks, 
>hut  I'Ut  the  iCdrfCis  tr'im  the  «un 
I  ill  niKidav,  when  the  earlv  »trrak» 
iJi  Tttiii&hine  <Ui\%n  the  valley  run; 
Itut  Mherc  the  opt.  runt:  clilTi  expand. 
The  early  sca-hsbt  breaks  vn  land. 
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"  Before  the  son,  like  galden  shields. 

The  douds  a  lualre  shed  around  ; 
Wild  shadows  gamboHtne  o'er  the  Seld: 

Tame  shadows  stretchiae  o'er  Ihe  gn 
Towards  noon  the  great  rack-shadow  n 
And  Ukes  alow  leave  of  all  il  loves." 


I 


The    descriptions   beci 

fel   more  beautiful,    and 

■sucne  an  under-currerU 

iative  significance,  when 

le  sister  and  brother  an 

peakers: — 

"  She  lells  him  ho> 

nounlains  swcU, 

How  rocks  and 

^  touch  the  skies:                 ■ 

He  tella  her  hov 

ladou^  dwell                            J 

bis  eyes,                              ■ 

WboK  tr^mulov. 

ibe  while  h«  Ufts,                     ■ 

As  round  his  mii 

r  spirit  dnfts                ^^^1 

"More  dose  an: 

lorttoirwil.      ^^^H 

Mie  shuts  hi_  _ 

childish  glee.      ^^^H 

'To  share,- she  sa 

id,  '  ni5  peace  of  mind  ; 

To  ait  beneath  1 

lis  shadow-tree,' 

So,  half  in  play,  t1 

To  tind  his  soul  «, 

■ilhin  her  eyes. 

"  His  hand  in  here. 

she  walks  along 

And  leads  him  t 

o  the  river's  brink; 

She  sUys  to  hear 

the  water's  song, 

Closing  her  eye! 

s  with  him  to  think. 

chful  than  her  own. 

Caught  up  the  oce 

an's  disUnt  moan. 

"'The  river's  flow  is 

bright  and  clear,' 

The  blind  boy  s 

lid, 'a 

nd  were  it  dart 

Sings  not  at  eventide  the  lark  ? 
Still  when  the  ripptes  pause,  they  fade 
Upon  my  spirit  like  a  shade.' 
"  '  Yet.  brother,  when  the  river  slops, 

And  in  the  quiet  bay  is  hushed. 
E'en  though  its  gentle  murmur  drops, 

Tis  bright  as  when  by  us  it  rushed ; 
Il  is  not  like  a  shade  the  more, 
Except  beneath  the  wooded  shore.'" 

The  second  stanza  here  has  much  of  that   colossal 
infancy  of  erpression  which  we  find  in  WiUiam  Blake. 
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Siirh  touchers,  Si>mctirncs  quite  masterly,  as  here,  some- 
times striving  with  what  yet  remaiiM  but  half  said,  are 
charai'ten^tic  ot*  this  p(.>et. 

The  hiiiiil  lx»y — blind  early  but  not  from  his  birth  — 
speaks  aj^ain  : — 

•• '  I'h*-  W4vrn  with  minirlini^  cchi>r^  fall ; 

An<l  nirm«>ric^  of  a  lnni;-|o-«t  \i^\\\ 
Kri»fn  far-4iif  miirnint:!*  •m-«  m  tti  call, 

Ainl  what  I  hear  i-nmd  intit  M^lit. 
Thf  licaiitroii^  tkif-s  lla-^h  hack  attain, 
lUit  ah  !  the  h^lit  will  nut  remain  ! '  ** 

The  stanzas  which  follow  arc  (>erhaps  the  most  subtle 
and  suggestive  in  the  poem  : — 

"A«hilc  h**  j»aus»-* ;  a^  \\v  ^t'^ps 
M'T  tittlt   hariM  the  .ii^cr  m<)X'C9. 
Aiiil  |irhMr  A  on  thf  watf  r  dri>p-«, 

A^  it  luiit  u;i  thi   sari-ly  Kru<jvi-s ; 
4  Ir  to  tur  r.ir  a  ^hrlt  upplif^ 
With  |>anf  <J  \\\*s  ami  jitaminc  ryes. 

••  •  That  n.ii^r!'  jmi.I  hr,  with  lutr-i  hamL 

'  Ttir  sf  a-i;(ilt  <«  si'rram  an<l  tlappmi;  wingTi. 

Ii<  ItTL-  tht-  wiM'i  It  ilif  »  tn  land. 
An-l  ^•^!rn^«  f  a  trm|H  st  brir'^*.' 

Shi-  t«  IN  him  h<iw  the  M-a-hiiil  [wle 

WhiiU  wildly  (in  thr  coming  f^alr. 

••  *  And  is  the  va  ali>nr  V     E\in  now 

I  hear  faint  niuttrrinK-v*-   *  Ti**  the  waves' 

•  It  V  I  m-t  a  miirm  t  ^wceprnK  I«*w 

And  hitrr_\i:if;  thn>Uk;h  the  distant  lavct. 

I  hi  ar  JKAiii  that  iimothf-frtl  ti<ne. 

As  if  the-  M-a  were  not  alone. 

Ia*5s  elrvateti  in  tone  than  The  Blind  Boy,  but 
(M-rhaps  still  m<>re  romplete  frum  the  artistic  point  of 
view,  in  the  cli-ar  flow  of  its  familiar  ubser\'ation  and 
htiiTifly  patht»s  i"*  the  \^<m  entitled  Thf  CnppU.  We 
have  jjivi-n  The  Hhnd  Boy  the  higher  place  on  account 
nf  i:.s  mure  ideal  treatment ;  but  a  careful  reading  of  The 
Cnpplr  will  »hi>w  it  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  master- 
piecr  in  its  simple  way,  and  so  blended  together  in  its 
parts  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  extract  from  it  so  as  to 
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coDVcj  emotional  impreasioa  which  the  verses  prth  n 

duce  wnen  read  in  sequence.    The  cripple  is  the  belpleaft  ] 
son  of  a  poor  village  widow,  charwoman    or  i 
woman  as  the  chance  presents  iiaetf. 


While  shell. 
And  when  she  i>. 
The  cripple  still  v.. 
"  When  she 

His  fife,  I 
Berorc  the 

While  for  the  i 
Again&l  the  hoiai 
Or  hold  its  bndli 
"  Sometimes  tiie  sqa  penny  dntppod 

Upon  the  road  (t ^  [o  dutch. 

Which,  as'it  rolled,  the  cripjrfe  st<^pcd. 

Striking  it  nimbly  with  his  crutch. 
The  groom,  with  lealhern  belt  ood  pad. 
E'en  found  a  copper  for  the  Ud. 
"The  fanner's  wife  her  hand  would  dip 

Down  her  deep  pocket  with  a  sigh ; 
Some  halfpence  in  his  hand  would  slip^ 

When  there  was  no  observer  nigh  ; 
Or  give  him  apples  for  his  lunch. 
Thai  he  loved  leisurely  to  munch. 
"But  for  the  farmer,  what  he  made, 

At  market  table  he  would  spend. 
And  boys  who  used  not  plough  or  spade 

Had  got  the  parish  for  their  friend  ; 
He  paid  his  poor-rales  to  the  day. 
So  let  the  boy  ask  parish-pay. 
■'  Yel  would  the  teamster  feel  his  fob. 

The  httic  cripple's  heart  to  cheer, 
Himself  of  penny  pieces  loh. 

Thai  he  begrudged  to  spend  in  beer. 
His  boy,  too.  might  be  sick  or  sore. 
So  gave  he  of  bis  thrifty  store." 

s  13  a  good  deal  lost  without  the  aid  of  the 
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precedinf(  introductory  picture  of  village  life.  The  above 
|>assa{;c  is  succccdi-tl  by  a  charm ing  brtokside  description 
of  the  cripple's  favourite  liaunt.  What  follows  we  must 
pursue  to  the  close,  tiiough  tlic  extract  be  rather  a  long 
one : — 

••  There  with  v^ft  notra  hi*  fife  he  filled  — 
A  mi-n-  tin  playthini;  frt>cn  the  mart. 

With  hi'Ii'A  at  equal  ili?ktani'c  dnllrtl, 
T«>  whirh  hi*  tine*  r*  kirure  impart, 

Wliilr  It  fU-y-*  \\\>  lipn"  i-onlml. 

And  1*  a  criitrh  untu  hii  snul. 

"  At  churih  he  lonKcd  his  fife  tn  try, 

Wht  If*  utMir  ^ave  it<i  doleful  nt»te. 
When-  fi.ldir  VTa{ii-d  harsh  mcKxJy, 

Whf  ff  \ijLTv\  thi-  rustic  \ilals  %inutc. 
Such  inuMi  tht-n  was  ail  in  vu^ur, 
An<l  p.talinik  wtTc-  sun*;  in  village  broi;uc. 

**Hi*  rhf-erful  wayn  iravr  many  cause 
F"«r  w^indc-r;  nay,  hii  very  jiiy 
To  «>thir*'  mirth  wnuld  kivi-  a  [kauie : 

His  "m  til  sii  Ilk'-  hi*  (mkIv's  tov. 
So  iliildi<^h,  yet  with  face  <if  a^e, 
HeieinninK  At  lift-'*  latter  ^taiee. 

**  iK-ail  i<i  hiH  crutih  un  moping  day» — 

"FiH  v>  ihf-y  cil'.  hit  Mckly  fits, 
Whrn  J-y  hi*  *iilr  hii  <-rut«.h  hr  lays, 

Anil  in  thr  t-himnt-v-4'virnrr  *it% 
M«>)ttilm^  in  spirit  near  the  yrw 
That  in  the  \iUa((c  ehurehyard  grew. 

"Ah  !  It  hrff-ll  at  har\e*t-t»inr  — 

Suth  AX'  the  wav*  nt  I'ruvidrnce,  - 
'I  hat  tilt-  p«iiir  wi'lifW  in  her  pnme 

Wa%  i'  vcr-Htrui  k,  anil  hurried  hence  ; 
Thrn  d-d  hi   wi-ih  inihe'l  V*  \\r 
betwern  hrr  arm«  and  with  her  die. 

"  Who  shall  thr  cnpplrs  wor»  hecuile  ? 

Who  earn  the  Krrad  hi-*  m«*uth  t(t  feed  ? 
Whi«  »:'•■' I  hun  with  a  ni'thrr'*  *milc  ? 

Whn  ti-nd  him  in  hi*  uttrr  need  i 
Whii  lead  hun  tu  the  *an<led  tluor  ? 
Wh'j  put  hia  cruU.h  licbind  the  duur  ? 


Old  Sforalily  b  a  poem  differing  much  from  the 
two  already  dwelt  upon,  as  being  a  kind  of  light  satirical 
allegory,  yet  having  an  affinity  to  them  by  its  rustic 
surroundings,  and  producing  much  the  same  impressioii 
as  the  old  verse-inscribed  Emblems  of  a  whole  school  of 
Dutch  and  English  moralists.  We  hardly  think  it 
possible  to  extract  from  this  piece  ;  nor,  though  full  of 
thoughtful  perceptive  whimsicality,  does  it  quite  possess 
that  consequent  clear-headedness  which  must  be  the  fini 
principle  of  all  allegory,  whether  serious  or  humorous, 
whereof  twilight  is  the  true  atmosphere,  but  fog  the  utter 
destruction.  Nevertheless  we  may  refer  the  reader  to 
the  poem  itself,  as  one  characterized  by  flashes  of  genial 
wisdom  and  by  delicate  and  pleasurable  execution.  The 
sound  of  its  title  recalls  rather  awkwardly  Scotfs  OU 
Morta/i/y  (a  kind  of  trivial  obstruction  by  ao  mean* 
beneath  artislic  notice;)  anil  fr.T  \ht:  gymboli^m  of  the 
poem  it  seems  to  us  that  dnolhor  representative  name — ■ 
Old  Veracity  fc^^staiice — WDUU  have  been  actually 
^^^^^^  ~~"  Mormlify  wta ' 

men  have  ^^^^^Iftldl^^H^^^Bt  etuHeq 
guities. 
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Wc  have  not  yet  noticed  the  poem  entitled  Mother 
and  Child  which  stands  first  in  the  volume,  and  which 
has  a  more  distinctly  dramatic  aim  than  appears  in  its 
othcT  contents.  Wc  must  admit  that  this  poem  is  far 
from  sati^fyinK  us.  Its  suhjoct  is  this.  A  young  lady, 
leaving  the  ()p<rra,  set.*s  suddenly  in  the  street  a  mother 
and  infant  whose  aspect  that  of  the  child  especially, 
which  seems  c«»nfused  in  her  mind  with  the  face  of  her 
aflianced  lover, — continues  to  haunt  her  memory  most 
painfully.  Meeting:  them  ai^ain  by  accident,  she  makes 
encjuiry  and  finds  that  the  child  is  in  fact  her  lover's 
illrgitimate  <irt'spring;  whereupr»n  she  expresses  by 
words  and  by  giMKl  deeds  the  gratitude  due  to  the  un- 
C4»nMcious  agi*nt.s  <»f  her  own  rescue  from  the  hands  of 
him  who  had  ruined  and  alnndoned  another.  This 
invention  is  striking  and  certainly  not  imp>ossible;  but  to 
reconciler  us  to  its  exceptional  features,  it  requires  much 
more  individuality  in  the  working  out,  and  much  more 
space  for  thr  purpose,  than  are  here  bestowed  upon  it. 
Its  steady  ahruptn«*ss  in  dis)x)sing,  one  after  another,  of 
incidents  sufticicntly  surprising  to  give  us  fKiuse,  recalls 
sc»mewhat  the  p^eud(v•  ballads  of  a  past  generation,  and 
its  execution  is  certainly  stifl'er  and  more  prosaic  than  is 
the  case  with  any  other  piece  in  the  series.  However, 
it  has,  like  all  its  author  puts  forth,  the  genuine  chann 
of  human  sym()athy,  and  on  a  wider  canvas  its  concep- 
tion might  probably  have  been  developed  to  good 
puq)«»se. 

Thr  present  writer  has  on  a  former  occasion  spoken 
elsewhere  of  several  jKxrms  here  repnxluced  from  the 
earlier  v«>lume, — notably  ui  Old  S^mis  and  the  subtly 
cxfjuisite  Lt/y  0/  ihe  l'a//ry.  He  will  here  only  note 
that  with  the  exception  of  C)/d  SrWs,  which  needed 
and  has  received  hardly  any  mtidification— every  piece 
which  Dr.  Hake  has  presented  for  the  second  time  has 
been  made  his  own  afresh  by  that  double  of  himself,  the 
self-critic,  who  should  be  one  always  with  the  poet. 
We  do  not  venture  to  say  that  harmony  of  sound  and 
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deafness  of  structure   have  been  everywhere  equally  ] 
mastered  thnsughout  the  present  collection  ;  but  sa  mncfa  f 
has  be«D  dooe  that  to  doubt  fiulher  progress  io  fresli  I 
wort  would  be  nnjmt  to  the  sntiwr.     Though  disposed  I 
to  encour^e  him  to  the  pursuit  chiefly  of  the  path  io 
poetr;  which  this  voJume  f''""*vs,  we  should  not  regivl 
to  fiud  his  thoughts  clottieu  sumetiiiies  in  more  varied 
and  even  more  adventurous  'veal  ibrms. 

Though  much  has  been  s  aDnceming  the  matter-of' 
fact  tendencies  of  the  reading  ubiic  which  poets  desire 
to  enlist,  it  must  we  think  be  •  dmittcd  that  the  simpler 
and  more  domestic  order  of  themes  has  not  been 
generally,  of  late  years,  the  most  widely  popular.  la- 
deed  these  have  probably  hai  ;s9  than  Uieir  due  in  the 
balance  of  immediate  accept-  £.  It  would  be  easy  to 
point  to  examples, — Tor  instance,  to  the  work  which 
Mr.  Allinpham  has  done  so  well  in  this  field,— above  all, 
to  his  very  memorable  book,  Laurence  Bloom/uld  in 
Ireland, — a  solid  and  undeniable  achievement,  no  less 
a  historical  record  than  a  searching  poetic  picture  of 
those  manners  which  can  alone  be  depicted  with  a 
certainty  of  future  value, — the  manners  of  our  owTi  time. 
Yet  such  a  book  as  this  seems  yet  to  have  its  best  day 
to  come.  Should  Dr.  Hake's  more  restricted,  but  lovely 
and  sincere,  contributions  to  the  poetry  of  real  life,  not 
find  the  immediate  response  they  deserve,  he  may  at 
least  remember  that  others  also  have  failed  to  meet  at 
once  with  full  justice  and  recognition.  But  we  will  hope 
for  good  encouragement  to  his  present  and  future  work ; 
and  can  at  least  assure  the  lover  of  poetry  (but  indeed 
we  have  proved  it  to  him  by  quotation,)  that  in  these 
simple  pages  he  shall  find  not  seldom  a  humanity  limpid 
and  pellucid, — the  well-spring  of  a  true  heart,  with 
which  his  tears  must  mingle  as  with  their  own  element 

Dr.  Hake  has  been  fortunate  in  the  beautiful  drau-ings 
which  Mr.  Arthur  Hughes  has  contributed  to  his  little 
volume.  No  poet  could  have  a  more  congenial  yoke- 
fellow than  this  gifted  and  imaginative  artist    The  lovely 
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little  picture  which  heads  the  IJiy  of  Iht  Vallfy  must 
satisfy  even  the  most  jealous  admirer  of  the  poem,  and 
that  to  the  Blind  Hoy  leaves  nf»thing  to  desire,  full 
as  it  is  of  a  gracious  and  kindred  melancholy.  The 
illustration  to  Old  Morality  is  another  decided  success, 
except  perhaps  for  the  too  plump  and  juvenile  sexton ; 
and  that  to  the  Cripple  has  grral  sweetness,  only  the 
|>oor  widow  here-  is  hardly  "  in  her  prime  '*  as  described 
m  the  text,  and  her  sun  thus  kH>k5  more  like  her  grand- 
son. We  sh<»uld  be  glad  to  find  the  poet  and  the  artist 
again  in  company. 


III.— SENTENCES   AND    NOTES. 


>866. — Tbinking  in  what  order  1  love  colours,  (aand 
the  following ; — 

1.  Pure  light  warm  green. 
a.  Deep  gold-colour. 

3.  Certain  tints  of  grey. 

4.  ^adowy  or  steel  blue. 

5.  Brown,  with  crimson  tinge. 

6.  Scarlet. 

Other  colours  (comparatively)  only  loveable  according 
to  the  relations  in  which  they  are  placed. 

The  true  artist  will  first  perceive  in  anotbcf's  wort 
the  beauties,  and  in  his  own  the  defects. 

There  are  few  indeed  whom  the  facile  enthusiasm 
for  contemporary  models  does  not  deaden  to  the  truly- 
balanced  claims  of  successive  effort  in  art. 

The  critic  of  the  new  school  sits  down  before  a  picture, 
and  saturates  it  with  silence. 

If  one  painted  Boors  drinking,  and  even  were  refined 
oneself,  they  would  pardon  and  in  some  degree  revere 
one.  Or,  if  one  were  a  drinking  boor  oneself,  and  painted 
refinements,  they  would  condone  the  latter.  But  tbe 
refined,  painted  by  the  refined,  is  unpardonable. 

Pif^ture  and  poem  bear  th^  same  relation  to  each  other 
as  beauty  does  rn  man  and  woman  :  the  point  of  mcetiiig 
where  the  two  are  most  identical  is  the  supreme  perfec- 
tion. 


SENTENCES  AND  NO  TES.  5 1 1 

P«>ctr>'  should  ftcrm  to  the  hearer  to  have  been  always 
present  to  his  thous^ht,  but  never  before  heard. 

Poetry  is  the  apparent  image  of  unapparcnt  realities. 

The  Klizabethans  created  a  style  in  poetry,  and  by  mis- 
applying sKime  <»f  its  qiialitii*s  formed  their  prose.  The 
Annians  created  a  style  in  prose,  and  wrenched  its 
characteristics  to  form  their  poetry. 

Chattrrton  I'an  only  \yc  under-rated  if  we  expect  that 
he  should  have  d«»ne  bv  intuition  all  that  was  accom- 
plished  by  gradual  inheritance  from  /lim  half  a  century 
later. 

Invention  absolute  is  sl«»w  of  acceptance,  and  must  be 
s*».  This  CoIericlj»r  and  tithers  have  found.  Why  make 
a  plate  for  what  is  nnther  adaptaticm  nor  reproduction  ? 
l-ct  it  hew  its  wav  if  it  can. 

Moderation  is  the  high»»st  law  of  pxH^try.  Experimen- 
tal as  0>leridj;e  s<»in«'tinu*s  b«n*omes  his  brsi  work  is 
tuned  but  never  twange<l ;  and  this  is  his  great  distinc- 
tif)n  from  almost  all  others  who  venture  as  far. 

The  sense  of  the  momentous  is  strongest  in  Coleridge  : 
not  the  weird  and  ominous  only,  but  the  value  of  monu- 
mental moments. 

The  deepest  trait  of  nature  in  fiction  vnW  appear  as  if 
nothing  but  fact  cnuld  have  given  it  birth,  and  will  yet 
show  that  consummate  art  is  its  true  source. 

Conceit  is  not  so  much  the  over-value  of  a  man's  own 
Wf>rk  as  the  faul  ca[)acity  for  abstracting,  from  his  in- 
eviuble  km>wledge  of  the  value  of  his  achievements,  an 
ideal  of  his  intrinsic  power. 

It  is  bad  enough  wh«*n  there  is  a  gifted  and  powerful 
opposition  to  the  teachings  of  the  best  minds  in  any 
period  :  but  when  the  best  minds  themselves  are  on  a 
false  tack,  who  shall  stem  the  tide  ? 


Sli  SENTEXCES  AND  NOTES. 

As  the  waifs  cast  up  by  the  sea  change  with  the 
changing  season,  so  the  tides  of  the  soul  tlirow  up  their 
changing  drift  on  the  sand,  but  the  sea  beyond  is  one  for 


A  woman  may  have  some  little  mercy  for  the  man  she 

has  ceased  to  love,  but  she  has  none  for  the  memory  of 
what  he  has  been  to  her. 

Seek  thine  ideal  anywhere  except  in  thyself.  Once 
fix  it  there,  and  the  ways  of  thy  real  self  will  matter 
nothing  to  thee,  whose  eyes  can  rest  on  the  ideal  already 
perfected. 


n  get  rid  of  his  own  name  by  giving  il 


In  receiving  an  unjust  insult,  remember  that  you  can 
afford  to  despise  il;  while  he  who  has  been  guilty  of  it 
can  only  despise  himself  ior  his  act.  Thus  the  advantage 
is  yours. 

He  belonged  to  that  extraordinary  class  of  persons 
whom  no  amount  of  intellect  can  prevent  from  being 
fools. 

Could  1  have  seen  the  thing  I  am  to-day ! 

The  same  (how  strange),  the  same  as  I  was  then  t 
Yet  the  time  may  come  when  to  my  soul  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult, in  such  old  things,  to  tell  which  came  first  of  all  the 
days  which  now  seem  so  wide  apart. 

1  was  one  of  those  whose  little  is  their  own. 
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The  Bride's  Prelude. — A  grxxi  deal  of  this  uncompleted 
p(M>m  was  written  at  a  ver)'  early  date,  say  1847-9.  '^^^ 
portion  may  have  extended  up  to  about  p.  $2,  "  Not  the 
guilt  only  made  the  shamr,"  etc. ;  and  the  |x>em  was  then 
named  liruirtkamher  Talk.  The  date  of  the  remainder  is 
less  dctinitc  to  me ;  perhaps  towards  1859-60  for  the  most 
part ;  and  in  the  earlier  portion  connidierable  changes  in 
du-tion  etc.  were  introduced  about  the  same  time.  My 
brother  had  praiiically  laid  the  poem  axide  for  many  years 
lK-f«>re  his  death,  and  would  probably  never  have  completed 
it.  e\'en  in  a  longer  term  of  life.  1  find  a  memorandum  in 
his  handwriting  ol  the  contemplated  a>nchision  of  the  poem  : 
WTitlen  perhapH  towards  1878.  "  Urscelyn  has  bectime  cele- 
brated as  a  soldier  of  fortune,  selling  his  sword  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  in  this  character  reports  reach  Aloyse  and  her 
family  re«(|)ecting  him.  Alo^-se  now  becomes  enamoured  of 
a  young  knight  who  loves  her  deeply ;  this  leads,  after  fears 
and  hesitations,  to  her  confessing  to  him  the  stain  on  her  life  \ 
he  still  remains  devoted  to  her.  Urscelyn  now  reappears; 
his  intluence  as  a  soMier  renders  a  lasting  Inind  with  him 
desirable  to  the  brothers  of  Aloyse,  much  as  they  hate  him ; 
and  he,  on  his  side,  is  bent  on  assuming  an  important  f^ition 
in  the  family  to  which  he  as  yet  only  half  lM*lonas.  He  there- 
fore otTers  marriage  t<i  Aloyse.  sup|Hirti*d  by  Se  will  of  her 
brothers,  who  m<»refn'er  are  well  aware  of  the  blot  they  have 
to  efface,  which  would  thus  disappear.  At  a  tournament 
L*rs<*elyu  succe«nls  in  treacherously  slaying  the  knight  to 
whom  Aloysr  has  betnithed  herself;  and  this  death  is  folhiwed 
in  due  course  by  the  bridal  to  which  the  poem  relates.  It 
wimls  up  with  the  description  of  the  last  preparations  pre- 
ceding the  bridal  procession.  Amelotte  would  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  pansing  of  the  time.  Aloyse  then  says:  'There 
is  much  now  that  yuu  remember ;  how  we  beard  that  UricelyB 
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had  become  a  soldier  of  Torlane,  and  how  he  returned  hnc, 
etc.  You  must  also  remembeT  well  the  death  of  thai  youaf, 
knight  at  the  tourney.'  Amelotlc  should  ihi^n  describe  the 
eveot.  and  say  how  welf  she  remembers  Urscelyn'a  bitter 
grief  at  the  mischance.  Aloyse  would  then  tell  her  how  ihe 
heiself  was  betrothed  secretly  to  the  young  knight,  and  hmr 
Urscelyn  slew  him  intentionally.  As  the  bridal  processic* 
appears,  perhaps  it  might  become  apparent  ibat  the  brotben 
mean  la  kill  Urscelyn  when  he  has  married  faer." 
Page  (A. 

Sister  Heles. — This  poem  was  first  published  about  1853 
in  the  Dasstldorf  AnHual,  at  the  invitatioa  of  the  editress. 
Mrs.  Howitt.  It  had  been  wrillcn  a  couple  of  years  or  %a 
before.  It  reappeared  with  some  improvements  in  the  Tflnne 
Pottos  of  1870 ;  and  again  in  the  partly  modified  re-issoe  of 
that  volume  in  iStii.  The  stauzas  regarding  the  bride  of 
Keith  of  Gwern  arc  additions  proper  to  this  ultircslc  lonn  of 
the  [mem. 

Pogt  75. 

The  Staff  and  Scrip.— My  brother  found   the  «tory  of 

this  poem  in  the  Gesla  RomofUtrum,  and  schemed   out  the 

poem  in  September  1849.     Its  aclu^  composition  seems  to 

me  to  bare  been  somewhat  later,  perhaps  towards  1853- 

Page  103. 

Rose  Mary. — This  poem  was  written  in  the  early  anttmni 
of  1871.  The  Betylstmgs  are  a  later  addition,  say  1S79. 
The  Teiy  general  opinion  has  been  that  they  were  better 
away,  and  1  cannot  but  agree  with  it.  I  have  heard  my 
brother  say  that  he  wrote  them  to  show  that  he  was  not 
incapable  of  the  daring  rhyming  and  rhythmical  exploits  of 
some  other  poets.  As  to  Uiis  point  readers  must  judge.  It 
is  at  any  rate  true  that  in  making  the  word  "  Beryl  the  pirot 
of  his  experiment,  a  word  to  which  there  are  the  fewest 
possible  rhymes,  my  brother  weighted  himself  heavily. 
Pagt  176. 

The  House  of  Life  :  Prefatory  Nole.—Tha  note  appealed 
in  the  volume  Ballads  and  Sonnet!,  iSSi.  The  point  whick 
it  emphasizes  is  that  a  series  entitled  Tlu  House  of  IJft  h^ 

been  published  in  the  volume  Poems  of  1870,  c -■^■-- 

that  time  partly  of  sonnets  and  partly  of  other  c 
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whrrra-i  in  thr  volume  Ballads  ami  Sonntts  thr  ^criek  thus 
rntitUti  «on*«iHtfHl  solflyot  sonncU,  and  was  in  other  respects 
nut  a  httli*  ihflrrt-nt. 

Page  176. 

Tut  HtusE  or  Ijii:.— Thr  dates  of  the  various  sonnets 
uhuh  makr  np  thin  srrn's  arr  extrrmt-ly  various.  The 
cMrhciit  ol  ihrni  may  datr  in  1H4H,  or  vyvn  a  yrar  or  so  pre- 
ttHlin>;.  Thf  lat»*>t  ruint*  ilnse  Ix'l'or*',  or  e\Tn  in,  1H81,  in 
th(*  autumn  d  whuh  year  thr  series  was  puliltshrd  in  the 
>amf  lorni  uhn  h  it  in»\v  I  war?*.  Onr  i>oMtivr  line  ot  demarca- 
tion iMtueti*.  the  Various  sonnets  separates  thoM-  whiih 
ap|M'ared  in  the  vohime  /Vvwj,  pubhshed  in  the  Sprinj{  of 
ih7o,  trom  any  othi-rs.  1  am  far  Irom  having  a  rlf*ar  idea  or 
dehnitf  uiloimation  as  to  the  true  dates  of  the  sonn«*ts.  But 
1  thuik  the  readiT  is  entiil«-<l  ti»  «iome  sort  of  guidance  re- 
^'ardin^  tht-m.  forming:  as  they  do  so  extremely  ini}M)rtant  a 
ronstituent  m  my  lirother's  |MM*tiral  and  intellectual  record; 
antl  therelitr**.  ket-pin^  in  view  the  line  of  demarcation  above 
relerntl  to.  I  append  h<-re  a  rouyh  su^estion  of  what  may 
have  lK*en  their  sefpienc**  m  jximt  of  date.  All  the  items 
which  are  here  entrred  "Between  184X  and  1869"  appeared 
in  thr  IWms  of  1S70,  exi  »*nt  the  second  and  third  sonnets 
<Numbirni  75  an<l  7^»)  of  Old  and  \fU'  Art, 

Hehi'fen  1848  and  i8(^«9. 


iii-M»ffii>n 

yu.     Krtro  mr,  Sathaiu. 

71  to  7  J.     Th«  (  hoicr. 

74  to  7<i.    <  Hd  itful  Nrw  Art. 

bv.    Autumn  Mir !».«•. 

liiokrn  Muitic. 

Known  in  \«in. 

Thr  liirlh  Ujnd. 

Thr  l^niin.Aili. 

Inrlil*i\ri«rti«. 

ScMil  *  HcAuty. 
iW^y  •  iWjiitv. 
I  hr  ilill  Summit. 
Vain  Viftur*. 

Ir.     I>»athft  .'^•ne«t»'r», 

\ai*\  <H1  IWHh  Stale*. 

I  he  *^un  »  >«hAntr     1. 
A  >)Uiirr««  f  :|rt)on 
iVatn  in  l.o\r. 
l.iii    m-L'ixr. 
The  l^fxe  MtM^'H. 
4 ,  to  \i.     WilJoiH  -wood. 

M     A  Ltark  Day. 


47. 
ft*. 
I  (. 

'■7. 
i\. 
77. 
71*. 


77- 
4^. 


V»JtJIKT^ 
KL-MHCMtD 

84.  Fart  well  to  the  Glen. 

9$.  I  hr  Va«ie  of  Lile. 

6.  The  Kiw. 

7.  Suprrmr  SaimMkr. 
9.  ra%»iun  and  Worship. 

7V.     rhc  Monochoid. 
9S.     He  and  I. 
^,  iui».     Newborn  Death, 
loi.   riir  One  Hiipc. 

Hrulal  Hirth. 

l^i\r'ft  re«tamcnt. 

L<ivesi|:ht. 

I'ht  Tort  rait. 

The  Love -letter. 

A  Dav  o(  Love. 

I>ive->weetne«a. 

L<ive'«  llaublrt. 


3. 

J- 

4. 
lu. 
11. 

16. 

•»\. 

»• 

45- 

4ft. 


Winsed  Houra. 

The  Morrow'*  Meaaafc. 

Sl'eple**  Drrama. 

Srrret  Parting. 

I'arted  l^>ve. 

Hoard*  d  Joy. 


•j.    BuTco  bpnag. 
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Between  1870  and  t88i. 


,    Equal  Tioth. 
'.    The  Du-k  GUn. 


la!    The  Lpvfrs' Wnlk. 
14!    Youth'i  SprinK-tnbu 


.    SU 


bHsv 


rourh  Death  id  Law, 

:mar>>l  Thrcaboliil. 
le Tmt  c4I)iir  Garden. 


TTicSoBr 


LgTli™ 


.    Mid-Ripiure.  69.    Lovc'a  Last  Gift. 

.    Heut'i  Compug.  to.    Introductorjr  Sonoet. 

.    Soiil-ltEht,  ■«.    Pride  of  Youtli.  { 

—  hiliDgeJo'i  Ki>*. 

The  Recollections  of  DanU  Gabriel  Rossetti,  the  work  of  the 
friend  of  his  closing  days,  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  shows  that  the 
author  regarded  Still-bom  Love,  Known  in  Vain,  Last  Lk^S, 
and  Tte  One  Hope  (Nos.  S5.  ^S,  ^  x"!  i<^i}>  ^  about  the 
best  of  the  series. 

Pages  115, 116. 

Soul's  Beauty  and  Body's  Beauty.— These  two  sonnets 
were  written  respectively  for  Rossetti's  pictures  entitled 
Sibylla  Palmifera  and  Ulith.  They  might  therefore,  if  he 
had  not  himself  embodied  them  in  Tht  House  of  Life,  have 
appeared  appropriately  in  the  section  of  the  present  book 
named  Sonnets  and  Verses  for  RosstttCs  own  Works  of  Art. 
Page  237. 

At  the  Sun-rise  in  1848.— My  brother  never  published 
this  sonnet.  It  is  not  of  his  best ;  yet,  as  it  openly  proclaims 
that  he  shared  the  aspirations  and  exultations  of  the  great 
year  of  European  revolution,  I  have  thought  the  personal  in- 


attaching  to  the  sonnet  to  be  such  a 
something  belter  than  Rnal  oblivion. 
Page  Z37. 
AtrruMN  Song. — This  lyric  was  set  to  mu 
reuiber  during  my  brother's  lifetime,  and  v 


D  entitle  it  to 
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that  rftm     thmisfi  r 


1  tlMFe  thur/nrf   (dt  fto 

!  -imong  hit  cnU(ici«>d  woflu.    A«  to 

TiK   LxoVs  LamCit.  Hiiich  h*il 

;  ubliahdcl,    I    did   bcailale;    but    I 


Sow;  rjjrh  Ivin^  ihr  utunnce  o(  a  drcannr  ■ 
okkM  bucnI  of  ifewlatiaa  to  which  the  jondi  of  w 
l^iratioiM  it  proDO. 

TiU  PotiTitAtT.— In  printed  oottm*  of  my  bn^liei's  pomw 
I  lute  oitcn  •een  the  •uppaaUioit  adrancol  ihal  tbia  farm 
waa  trrillai  aAcr  ihr  death  of  hla  fnh.  tti  frlatiun  lu  mibp 
portrait  he  had  painted  of  ber  during  hct  lifctirne.  The 
mppualtiiia  ia  very  nstunl — jwi  t»ot  conecL  The  poetn 
waa  la  tan  an  mmnely  rarty  one,  aad  porely  imafinatv,— 
pEfhapav  In  the  Him  draft  of  ii.  as  otrty  aa  1S47 :  it  <>«aa  allci< 
<Mwda  OMMlderttbly  rcriaed. 

Ok  RiruuL  or  Au>  bktwexii  Natiom*.— TUi  mmboC 
waa  wtiatm  In  ikiq^  nr  periispa  1S4S.  Il  ivfen  to  the  afMNhy 
«rith  whkh  otbar  eoiuMiiaH  witimMod  tiM  lUMioaal  Mn^nlta 
of  Italy  mm)  Huncafy  a^URM  AoMrtt. 

'•«»  '55 
A  Tur  TO  Pam*  aitd  Diijcium  —In  the  antnBin  d  1S49 
my  briKher  mdaiuak  thia  mp  tUinn  wuh  If  r.  Hubnan  Hunt 
He  wn«r  iba  tnaes  oKMtJy  while  aaiuUy  uanlling  by  rail 
etc  and  •eni  them  ta  bla  kttcis  10  me.  Under  the  abon 
iMJing  I  ham  ptecad  tofplbef  aodi  pivthma  uT  Ma  fnw- 


(ora.    Much 


appoat  10  nw  wnithy  nr  pmcmtloa  tn 
h  llic  aasw  ohauirMkn  amlia  W  the  two  enawag 
Ti»  Stahmluk  ov  Notuc  Dams,  PARta,  aad  On 


LXAVUM  BniNini  bmI  10  the  hrrie,  Neam  BKt.'wiui,  1 
HaltwaY  pAim.  The  MxiDei.  Flaei  d*  U  B*MU,  Pmns. 
behnp  t»  the  aame  Nfias  1  tt  ti  lh«  laily  ooe  n(  the  aei  wMcb 
«y  bfulher  MhtMted  hi  nn«  of  hia  vnlsiBea  (tUtM*  md 
&HA).  iSe  lyric  AtOmtfp  mU  Bnigtt  ia  an  atoeind 
mslon  (M  I  tnd  D  te  hta  mm  MS.)  of  TU  OtHOm,  whklt 
waa  prtntnl  in  TM4  Gtrm. 
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Page  365. 

Vox  EccLESiA  Vox  Chkisti. — This  sonnet,  faitberto  n- 
published,  was  wiilten  in  i84q.     My  brother  wrote  it  to  sent  ■ 

as  a  pendent  lo  a  sonnet  of  my  own  composition  wbicli  wM  < 
published  in  Tie  Germ,  1S50,  under  the  vague  title  7%r  Svif ' 
vndrr  the  Sim  ("  How  long,  O  Lord,"  etc.).     That  title  vtk 
vamped   up   to   appease   the    publisher's    nervousness ;    tht 
sonnet   being  in   fact   written   by  me   as   a    sorrowful   «ii 
memoration  of  the  collapse— the  temporary   collapse,  ms  < 
now  know  it   to  have  been — of  various  revolutjoitaxy  nov 
meats  in  Europe,  especially  that  of  Hungary.      My  own  title 
for  the  sonnet  was  On  the  General  Opprttsian  of  lAe  BetUr 
by  the   Worse  Came,  October  1849,     The  sormel   has  of  late" 
years  been  more  than  once  republished  under  a  more  general- 
ized title,  Demaeracy  Do^mireddeK.     I  meDtion   these  faicn, 
not  to  thrust  my  own  performance  into  notice,  but  to  bring 
out  the  more  clearly  the  precise  point  of  view  which  marta 
my  brother's  sonnet. 


The  Church- porch  .—This  sonnet  was  published  by  my 
brother  in  the  volume  Ballads  and  Sonnets.  It  was  written 
as  one  of  a  brace  of  sonnets.  He  never  published  the  second; 
but  this  is  to  he  found  in  an  article,  Dante  GaAtiel  RosuM, 
by  Mr.  Gosse,  printed  in  The  CetitHry  Magturmt  in  iSSi-  1 
am  rather  reluctant  to  miss  out  that  second  sonnet ;  but,  as 
my  brother  saw  fit  to  leave  it  unused  when  he  gave  publicity 
to  the  first,  I  have  decided  to  conform. 

Page  272. 
The  Mirror. — ^Written  in  1850.    My  brother  never  pub- 
lished this  snatch  of  verse,  but  he  bad  a  certain  liking  for  it, 
and  1  think  it  should  now  find  a  niche  among  bis  woito. 

Page  273- 
A  YOL'NG  FlR-Woo^^|^_^JlS,  of  these  verses  is  marked 

by  my  brother,  " 
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Pa^e  280. 

WELLiNr.TONs  Ki-NERAi..-— In  onr  of  my  brother's  jotting- 
)xM)lu  I  find  thr  folluwinK  (*ntr>' :  "When  printing  in  1870,  1 
omittrd  th»'  pi<'c*r  on  WVllington'a  Funeral  as  referring  to  so 
rcrent  a  datr ,  liui  v«*ar  bv  war  such  themes  become  more 
dateless,  and  rank  only  with  immortal  things." 

Pa^f  285. 

On  thi:  SiTi:  of  a  Mri.iiKKKY  Trek,  etc. — My  brother 
had  this  snnnrt  printed  long  a^o,  but  never  published  it  ex« 
cepi  in  the  .-/i<i#//-«r  for  13  Krbruar>-  1871.  In  the  last  line 
hr  stibstitiitetl  I  in  MS.)  the  word  "Starveling's"  for  "tailor's"; 
and  I  rrm«*nd>«*r  hf*  onre  tuld  me  that  his  real  reasrm  for  not 
i»iibli!»hint:  thf-  vfinnrt  in  either  of  his  volumes  was  to  avoid 
hurtiM;:  the  li't-jinjis  of  some  sen>itivc  meinlK*r  or  memlxjrs 
<»t  th**  tailnrin^  rr.itt  who  mi^ht  dislike  the  line  in  its  original 
wording  This  |Hiint  is  rflrrred  to  in  a  letter  addresstnl  by 
my  bruthff  tu  NJr.  Hall  Cainr.  and  published  in  that  gentle- 
man's RffolUittoHf  0/  I)itmU  Oabrul  Rossetti. 

Pdgf  285. 

On  certain  Km/aiijtiian  Revivals. — This  sonnet  had 
hitherto  ap|«enrrd  tinly  in  Mr.  C'aines  volume  abo\*c-men- 
tion«-d.  My  brother  had  ofi»*red  it  for  the  collection,  Sommrts 
of  Thret  Crnturifs,  rompiletl  by  Mr.  Caine ;  but  it  drop|)cd 
out  of  that  IxHik.  as  l>eing  little  in  harmony  with  the  other 
contributions  therein  by  k«»ssetti.  The  sonnet  was  written 
many  years  pruir  to  the  date  of  cither  of  Mr.  Caine's 
volumes. 

Page  286. 

KNCiLisii  May. — This  sonnet  had  not  hitherto  been  pub- 
lt^h**tl.  I  rr;;ard  it  as  ad<lr«*Hsed  t(»  Mi>s  Siddal,  whom  my 
brother  marric-d  in  1 8^0.  Its  date  may  probably  have  been 
l8S4 

Pagf  503. 

Dawn  on  the  Nic.iit  Joirney — Also  hitherto  unpublished- 

Pagf  v»o. 

To  Pmiip  IWd'RKE  Marsto.n. — This  sonnet  was  printed 
in  Mr  William  Sharp's  IxM.k,  hamU  Gabriel  Rosutti,  a 
Record  and  a  Study.    In  line  4  he  gives  the  word  "  sight.*' 
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IbiiJDSira  Cos.  at  tm  Tama.— Tfcfa  mmoBL  w^  p«b- 

Tern  ja  Aaxrscuxica.  E  Scmua. — Tbs  a  an  ew)r 

E,  hirteiTo  DBptihlMtEri  B^  cte  eacfleat  of  all  the 


BUdcwMS-ttdHmr. 


/■"^r'  353- 
Mart'9  Girlhood — The  picture  to  which  these  sonnrts 
relate  waa  the  nrst  iiil-painling,  1343-49.  completed  bv  my 
bT'^her  The  concluding  lines  of  sonnet  I,  -She  woke  in 
her  while  bed  "  etc..  have  a  more  direct  connection,  however, 
ivifh  his  sec'jnd  picture.  Tie  /I nnuiuriiifian  i  or  Efce  Amtiiia 
Onmini).  t\riw  in  the  National  Gallery,  Sonnet  2  was  in- 
scribeft  by  my  brother  on  the  frame  of  his  first  picture.  He 
never  piibli.ihed  it  otherwise;  but  it  has  been  given  in  Mr. 
.Sharp*9  book,  DanU   Gabriel  Rotsetti,  etc. 

Pagr  357- 
MicllAEt.  Scott's  Woojsg. — My  brother  made  two  or  three 

rlrawings  'if  thia  subject  of  invention,  diverse  in  composition. 
He  nmtemplated  carrying  out  the  subject  in  a  large  picture, 
whii  h  was  ncv-r  executed  ;  I  am  not  certain  whether  a  water- 
mlf.iir  of  it  was  produced  or  not.  He  took  some  pains  over 
the  wording  of  the  ilhistrative  verse,  but  never  published  it. 
I  think  it  deserves  a  place  here,  if  merely  as  appertaining  to 
one  of  hia  own  designa.  See  also  the  prose  narrative  under 
the  same  title,  p.  439. 

Page  362. 
Mnemosyne. — This  couplet  was  inscribed  upon  the  frame 
(if  the  picture  entitled  Mnemosyne,  or  the  Lamp  0/  Memory. 
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Paf^e  366. 

GioventCt  e  Sicnoria. — This  so-called  Italian  Street-^Mmg 
is  crrtainly  my  brother's  own  cr>m|M»sition — the  Italian  as  well 
as  thf  Knplish  \i'r8ion.  1  have  sern  his  MS.  of  it,  replete 
with  altt*rath>ns.  In  all  the  instances  in  which  he  wrote  a 
compositi(»n  in  the  two  lan^a^es,  the  Italian  was,  1  think,  the 
first,  and  the  English  tht*  second. 

Pag€  370. 

Proserpina. — This  sonnet,  and  the  following  one,  La 
Bfila  Mdm>,  miKht  have  Ixren  included  in  the  section  Sontuis 
and  Verses  for  KossetU  s  own  li'orks  of  Art.  The  fact  of 
thrir  bein^  uTitten  in  Italian  as  well  as  English  has  guided 
me,  however,  to  a  different  anrang<*nient. 

Paj^e  372. 

Robe  dor.  etc.— This  Frrnch  couplet  with  its  English 
equivalent — and  also  th<-  preceding  Italian  triplet  with  the  like 
— may.  I  think,  have  hern  \mtten  to  serve  as  motto  for  some 
picture  ;  I  could  ni>t  say  which. 

f'^sf  374. 

Barcaroi^. — Thr  two  little  sonf^  thus  entitled  had  not 
hitherto  been  published ;  nor  yet  the  Bambino  Fasciato  nor 
La  Ricordanza. 

Page  376. 

TiioMiC  FiPfts  — It  is  only  on  looking  through  my  brother's 
MSS.  that  I  havi*  )NM*omr  aware  of  his  having  ventured  thus 
into  the  realm  of  Latin  ver»*v  I  find  thr  little  com|Mwition 
writtrn  (»ut  more  than  <»nce,  and  with  altt-rations  of  diction 
which  convinre  me  that  it  must  be  his  own  composition.  It 
was  mtt-mlrtl  to  ap|><*ar  in  a  "lyrical  traj:»Mly,"  The  Iktom  of 
the  Sirens,  of  which  he  wrote  out  the  scheme.     See  p.  431. 

f'^igf  377. 
Versicixs  and  Fkagmlnts. —  I  have  taken  these  from 
among  various  jottings  in  my  brother's  n(»tt*lxM»ks.  The  first 
item,  named  The  Onkard-Pit,  is  all  that  1  can  fin<l  written  of 
a  |Kwm  which  was  long  and  Hrriou!>ly  project**!] .  the  argument 
of  the  poem  ap|K>ars  printed  now  among  the  Prose  works. 
Of  the  other  items  I  need  perhaps  say  nothing,  unless  it  be 


StJJSB    a 


■ni:K'i-  itif-  J..T1H  ;j'ji,i:i?aii*ll«r  3UMJ  ukdmC'oaL  I  indiae  to 
i:!ik  'i/ir>.  U  v*i  'lity/j;:  bri'-ffe  Hand  amJ  Siml—-in  i&4^  o 
1^11  i'',i/. ,  »v)  TIM  "A)!;.-!'»d  (it«D  tiaic  to  tinic.  probaUr 
I*'!  Itr^  i}ii''X  '''  )  '^7''  i'y  lifXhcT  iDlendn]  to  publish  it  ■□ 
Ac  'irrm,  iiiA  v.'iul'i  ■i'/iiUI'^ss  har«  dooe  so,  tud  thai 
inietr,\w  Xi^'Ji  I'M  nh'Tl-liitd-  He  began  an  dching  to 
I'liOat'-  It  ;  I'Ul  Ihr-^  thii  aside  in  disgust  at  his  lailure  in 
■  iiiii'^itr..  Sit  j''hji  Millais  ihen  undertook  lo  execute  the 
'  tiiiiK,  Hi*  ['tirilijiti'in  was  included  in  the  great  Millais 
iliiliili'iri  ul  ihi-  (.nHivniir  Gallery  in  1 886,  and  manifestly 
■[ii'-n'Tilpi  il"-  hf.Tn  'if  the  story  painting  the  portrait  of  his 
I|Ihii"'iI  litiili-  iliirintt  her  mortal  illness.  This,  therefore,  is 
'Mily  nliKwri  t'l  lit  the  intended /ndib  of  the  lale;  as  indeed 
II''  iimkIiI  rrailily  ■livin>?  from  that  portion  of  it  which  was 
illli'ii.     Al  a   lut'^i  date   UusiKtti  himself  painted  the   like 
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lnri(i»'nt.  in  its  mrfli.-vval  pha»r.  undrr  thr  titlr  of  Bonifasios 
Misirfsi.  Tlw  writifii  pnrtjim  may  be  surmisod  to  consttitutc 
lr«i5  than  half  f)f  thr  pn»jr<*trj!  wholr:  my  l)roihrr,  accurdinj; 
to  Mr.  CniiK*.  imlirattMl.  in  talkinf^  to  that  f;<*ntlt*man.  that  it 
H«mlil  nnly  Xn"  AnwxX  a  third.  At  some  murh  lat«'r  date.  p<f- 
haps  towards  1H70.  my  brothrr  ttirnrd  his  thoughts  a^ain  to 
this  taU\  and  tran'<rri)>rd  thi*  «*arlirr  paK«^  of  it ;  and  hr  a^ain 
paid  some*  attention  to  it  in  the  last  two  or  thrtM?  months  of 
his  hf«r,  but  without  wntinj;  anjthmj:  additional,  or  e\i?n  re- 
visinf^  thr  extant  portion.  Thr  reader  may  <ilwM'rve  that  the 
name  in  the  title,  St  A);nf^  of  Intrrussiom,i\in^^  not  re-appear 
in  the  ri»tirs«»  t»f  the  story,  where  the  puture  itsrlf  comes  to 
be  sp«ikrn  t»f .  it  was  only  adopted  towards  the  timr  when  the 
bt^Kinnin^  of  the  tali*  was  tran««rrd)«  d.  My  brother  also 
intend«tl  tf»  subMitnte  the  name  "  Pavan/ati  *'  for  "Anpo- 
Iteri " ;  but  ( in  order  to  av(»id  tam|K*rinK  with  an  tintranscriiied 
passaf^e  printrd  at  the  <liisr  of  our  p.  408)  I  have  found  it 
requi>ile  to  retain  "  An^*ii»lieri."  Something;  in  the  nature 
of  aetual  remini^trnor  may  )>«*  traced  in  the  (»(>enin>;  details; 
as  that  of  our  fathrr  sinpn^  old  revolutirmary  and  other 
stings,  and  of  thr  author  Iravin^  schtMtl  early  to  study  the 
painter's  art.  The  motto  (nim  Tnstram  Shandy  would  not. 
I  l)elievr,  be  disccn-rrablr  upon  the  most  diligent  tuming-o\'er 
of  the  pa^s  c»f  that  now  too  s<*ld«»in  read  classic,  which  fasci- 
natetl  my  brother  greatly  at  a  date  not  much  earlier  than  the 
commencement  ol  this  tale :  I  regard  it  as  his  own. 

The  first  draft  of  St.  A^nes  of  Interctssinn  begins  with  the 
follmving  paragraph-  -discarded  when  my  brother  made  his 
transcript  towar<ls  1X70.  I  preserve  it  here,  as  being,  in  its 
dim  way,  a  true  skrtch  of  our  father.  Where  I  write  "  Italy," 
my  bn»ther  wT<»te  *•  Poland."  or  afterwanls  "France."  *•  Sly 
father  had  srttle<l  in  Kngland  t»nly  a  few  years  before  1  was 
bom  to  him.  He  was  one  of  that  va.Mt  multitude  of  crxiles 
who,  almost  from  lustrum  to  liistnim  for  a  s<*ason  of  nearly  a 
centur>'.  ha\*e  tx-en  scattered  from  Italy  c»ver  all  Kurijjw— <»\*<t 
the  world  inde*»d.  Few  among  these  can  ha\*e  less  f»f  riches 
than  he  had.  wherein  to  srrk  happiness ;  but  1  believe  that 
there  are  still  fewer  who  could  be  so  happy  as  he  was,  with- 
out nches.  in  exile  and  lalK>ur." 

It  may  have  l>ern  rather  later  than  the  St,  Agnes  of  Inter- 
ct^sion^%x^  1 8; I.  and  again  towanls  1855,  to  judge  by  the 
character  of  the  handwriting — that  Rr>ss«.'tti  began  another 
story  of  the  fantastic  or  supernatural,  entitled  Unutd  Odd,  or 


$26 

Tie  Devt'tt  im  it.     I  hare  forgoltai.  or  psbqis  n 
what  the  oanatm  was  to  be :  i|  reblKa  Ui  an  ai 
walk  ot  legitimaie  dnsia.     The  bagmeal  <Bfakfa  ■ 
tbis  MovT,  Aful  [  think  oo  niorv 
and  edubits  so  little  of  the  mam  pupMt  tl 
printed-    Pertiaps  the  idea  mij  have  b«ei 
oii)]r    iduolcly,   like    tlri>   if    >   t 

Magmne.  in  which  the  «3n  oo  Ibe  b    .     _, __, 

his  tnrn  pait  in  Der  Fnn  some  sad)  stage-fieoe ; 

can  well  remembei  that  uuu  irotlier  and  I,  readug  that 

laletowaids  i&4>.  thought  i  ~  ""     "  .     ~    .- 

The  author  n 


The  Orchard  Pit. — !>■  he  prme  oanative  writtea 

with  a  new  to  the  compos  f  a  poem  :  see  p.  377.    li 

dates  towards  1871. 

The  Doom  of  the  Sirens— My  brother.  I  am  sui*. 
schemed  out  this  "  lyrical  tragedy "  with  a  feeling  that  it 
might  really  be  made  to  constitute  the  ivords  {iitrelU>)  of  i 
musical  opera.  He  regarded  the  project  indeed  with  some 
eagerness  at  one  time :  he  had  not,  I  fancy,  any  dearly  de- 
fined idea  as  to  a  musician  to  co-operate  with  him,  but  thought 
vaguely  of  our  friend  Dr.  Franz  Hueffer.  The  date  of  the 
composition  may  be  neatly  the  same  as  that  of  TUt  Orthard 
Fit.  but  rather  later. 

Page  439. 

Michael  Scott's  Wooing, — See  the  note  (p.  522)  to 
the  verses  bearing  the  same  title.  The  present  project  of  a 
poem,  or  perhaps  rather  of  a  prose-story,  is  entirely  dilTereDt 
in  its  incidents  from  any  of  the  designs  which  he  made  of 
MUkael  Scott's  Wooing — so  far  al  least  as  my  knowledge 
of  them  extends.  From  the  character  of  the  handuTiting  1 
judge  this  skL-leton -narrative  to  be  two  or  three  years  later 
than  The  Orchard  Pit,  etc. 

Page  443. 

William  Blake.— These  observations  are  taken  from  the 

IJfe  of  Blake  by  Alexander  Gilchrist,  edition  of  1880;   the 

large  majority  of  them  appeared  also  in  the  original  editioo. 


NOTES  BY  W,  M,  ROSSETTI,  527 

1S63.  I  nred  only  say  h«re  that  my  brother  knew,  and  had 
a  very  sincere  rrganl  for,  Mr.  Gilchrist,  who  died  in  1 861,  as 
he  was  nraring  the  cltkse  of  his  excellent  and  now  widely 
appreciated  Lahours  on  the  IJfe.  K<»ssetti  supplied  him  with 
some  im|K>rtant  materials,  but  not  with  any  contributory 
writing  of  his  own.  Alter  Gilchrist's  death,  his  widow  also 
worked  to  ver>'  good  punxise  upon  the  task ;  but  she 
thought  it  d(-sira)il«*  to  avail  hcrselt  of  my  bn»ther*s  assist- 
ance in  certain  (l«*fin«»d  |M»rtions  <»f  the  subjert,  especially  the 
arranging  and  editing  of  thr  pf>ems.  1  here  give  the  remarks 
of  my  brother  uiK>n  the  iMH-ms ;  preceded  by  his  *'  supple- 
mentary chapter  '  t(»  the  iJff,  and  followed  by  his  comments 
u|K»n  the  I)effigns  to  the  Jiotyk  of  Job,  and  upon  certain  points 
tiinm-rtt^l  with  thr  designs  to  the  JrrusaUm.  I^art  of  this 
last  section  Kjnusalem\  N'longs  only  to  the  edititm  of  1880. 
In  the  "  supplf'mrntary  chapter  "  a  few  of  tho  op<*ning  phrases 
must,  I  con!»id«'r,  Ik*  Mr.  Gilchirst's  own :  I  have  not  been  at 
the  pains  of  dt-tarhing  thrm.  Nothing  else  of  any  substantial 
bulk  or  im|M}rtan('«*  was  written  by  my  brother  for  Gilchrist's 
bo<ik.  Thr  present  ownrr  of  thr  copjTight  handsomely 
made  me  free  to  repr<x!uce  my  brother's  contribution  in  the 
present  form. 

Pa^e  478. 

Kbcnkzfr  Jones— From  \o(fs  and  QMeries,  $  Fcbruaiy 
1870.  This  was  an  answer  to  a  question  asked  by  Mr.  Glcd- 
stanes-Waugh. 

Page  480. 

The  Stkalthy  School  of  Criticism.— This  article,  a 
reply  to  The  Fleshly  Sikool of  Pt*etry\  was  published  in  the 
Athenttum  for  16  r><Mrmbrr  1S71.  The  fleshly  School  of 
Poetry  was  (as  olwM'rwtl  in  my  Pn*fnrr)  an  article  in  the 
CimUmptttary  Rei'trii'  wiittrn  by  Mr.  Knlx^rt  Huchanan,  and 
publishrd  undrr  thr  ps«'ii(!i»nym  ••Th*)ma.s  .Maitland."  Subsc- 
c{uently  t<»  thr  printing  nf  my  brothrr's  rrjoimlrr,  the  ConUm^ 
porary  artidr  was  rnlargrtl  by  its  author,  and  re-issued  in 
pamphlrt-form.  Mr.  Hu«  hanan  has  sincr  publicly  admitted 
that  It  was  totally  unjust  to  Kos<<rtti  whrthrr  it  was  or  was 
not  (e\*en  apart  frum  its  piu'udonymitv )  a  profligate  act  of 
literary  spite  undrr  thr  disguisr  of  moral  purism  is  a  ques- 
tion which  1  Irave  to  thr  jiidgmrnt  (»f  othrrs.  Having  been 
revoked,  be  the  act  condoned — so  far  at  least  as  I  am  con- 


tly  brother  refers  prcmuienUy  to  a  sonnet  in  Tie 
Lift  named  Suplial  Sleep:  this  point  also  is 
pon  in  my  Preface.  Later  on  in  the  article  he 
p  sonnets  29,  30,  31.  3ft  40,  41.  and  43.  In  the 
Tangemcnt  of  Tht  Htmseof  Life,  these  aire  sootieta 
h<eKts!.  6;.  Kneum  in  rain.  67,  T6e  Londmart, 
Virtues.  86,  Lest  Dars.  87,  Death's  Songsters,  and 


Hake's  Madeline,  ani 
comes  from  the  Academy 
ing  critique,  of  the  same  !• 
from  the  Fortnightly  Rev 


*  Poems.— This  critique 
ebniary  1871.  The  ensu- 
1  Pahablss  and  Tales,  is 
il  1873. 


Sehtehces  and  No  ked  out  passim  torn  my 

brother's  note-books.  date  which   1  have  gmn, 

1866,  may  be  about  the  cajn^^.  ^.ate  of  any  of  these  jottings. 
They  go  on  till  towards  the  flose  of  his  life.  ?* 


■  J  1>«J 


